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FOREWORD 


This reference book is a descriptive, factual account 
of the various agricultural activities carried on by 
Dominion and provincial authorities. In particular, 
a review has been made of the way in which the 
concurrent powers of Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments with respect to agriculture have been divided in 
practice and of methods by which co-operation has 
been achieved. 


Parts I and III of this volume were prepared 
under the direction of Dr. J. F. Booth assisted by 
Frank Shefrin from material provided through the co- 
operation of various officers of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture and the National Research Council. 
Part II was compiled under the direction of the Sub- 
Committee on Agriculture and Combined Resources of 
which Dr. E. 8. Archibald was Chairman and A. L. 
Stevenson, Secretary. 


Sections 1 to 7 of Part I inclusive deal with what 
may be termed regular functions of departments of 
agriculture and corresponding services of other depart- 
ments. Sections 8 to 10 of Part I describe special 
activities of departments of agriculture and services 
relating to agriculture under the administration of other 
departments. 


The description of various provincial activities in 
agriculture has been based on available published 
material. 
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Part [ 


GENERAL REVIEW 


I. DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


The British North America Act (Section 95) 
provided that 


“In each province the Legislature may make 
laws in relation to agriculture in the province. . . ; 
and it is hereby declared that the parliament of Can- 
ada may from time to time make laws in relation to 
agriculture in all or any of the provinces. . . ; and 
any law of the legislature of a province relative to 
agriculture . . shall have effect in and for the 
provinces as long as and as far only as it is not 
repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada.” 


This section, therefore, provided for concurrent 
jurisdiction in the field of agriculture but gave the 
Dominion over-riding authority in case of conflict. 

Other sections of the British North America Act 
also contain ‘provisions affecting agriculture. The 
authority with respect to trade and commerce which 
was assigned to the Dominion (Section 91 (2)) is one of 
the most important; its significance has increased over 
the years as agriculture has become more specialized 
and as farm products have more and more entered into 
the nation’s commerce. The power to deal with property 
and civil rights which was assigned to the provinces 
(Section 92 (13)) has also come to have an important 
bearing upon agriculture. Finally, the provisions of the 
Act dealing with weights and measures (Section 91 (17)), 
the management and sale of public lands (Section 92 
(57)) and several other matters are of direct or indirect 
concern to agriculture. 

It is not difficult to find the basis for this division 
of responsibility in regard to agriculture. Insofar as 
the provinces are concerned their interest is partly 
historical, and partly geographical and economic. The 
predecessors of our present provinces,—as independent 
colonies—were concerned with agricultural matters in 
their own right. In fact a very large part of the time 
and interest of colonial governments was devoted to 
agriculture. Most of the people were farmers and under 
the pioneer conditions existing required protection and 
assistance in various ways. The Colonial statutes of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries con- 
tain many enactments relating to agriculture, including 
those providing assistance to agricultureal societies, fore- 
runners of the present provincial departments of agri- 
culture. It was natural therefore, that the representa- 
tives of these colonies who assembled to consider the 
terms of a union should provide that the legislatures of 
the provinces should have something of the authority 
over agriculture that the Colonies had possessed. 

Historical precedent was not the only reason for the 
provision of dual authority in agriculture, however. 
There was a good deal of geography and economics 
back of the decision that some things in regard to 
agriculture should be done locally. The time and dis- 
tance factor must have weighed heavily on those who 
had to consider these matters in 1867. How could any 


national government with the methods of communication 
then prevailing, become familiar with agricultural mat- 
ters in the very remote areas of Canada? 

_ Time and distance are still important factors despite 
improvements in communication, and though there have 
been many changes, including the interests of the people 
in these same rural areas, there are still matters relating 
to agriculture that can be handled most effectively by 
provincial and local authorities. 

It should perhaps be noted at this point that this 
natural and inherent interest of the provinces in agri- 
culture was enhanced by two major developments early 
in this century. The first of these was the enactment 
of the Agricultural Aid Act, 1912 which was in turn 
superseded by the Agricultural Instruction Act, 1913, 
under which the Dominion agreed to make available 
the amount of $1,000,000 annually for 10 years, to en- 
courage agricultural instruction and demonstration in 
the provinces. The other event was the first World 
War. The necessity of encouraging production at that 
time and the use of the provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture in “greater production” campaigns gave a new 
stimulus to provincial agricultural services. 

As far as certain western provinces are concerned 
a third major development that encouraged an expansion 
of provincial responsibility and activity was represented 
by their assumption, in 1930, of complete control over 
natural resources. 

Even at the time of Confederation it was apparent 
that there were aspects of agriculture that transcended 
local and provincial interests. Trade between the Colo- 
nies and other countries and between the Colonies them- 
selves, had already reached considerable proportions. 
With Confederation these became matters for the con- 
sideration of the national government. Trade in turn 
rested upon production,—upon agriculture in the far 
reaches of the country. 

With the formation of the Dominion and the ex- 
pansion of trade between the provinces and with other 
countries, the need for a more extensive service—one 
that could take account of the broader national and 
international aspects of production and distribution—be- 
came apparent. The creation of the Dominion also 
emphasized consumer interest. There was need for the 
co-ordination of food production in a nation composed 
of several states or provinces. Famine and war already 
indicated the necessity for this. But peace or war the 
Fathers of Confederation were seized with the necessity 
of providing that the central Government, too, should 
have authority over agriculture. So important was it 
considered, even in 1867, that though concurrent author- 
ity was conferred upon the Legislatures of the Provinces, 
and on the Parliament of Canada, the authority of 
Parliament was put above that of Legislatures of the 
provinces in case of conflict. 

Concurrent jurisdiction does not necessarily imply 
divided jurisdiction. True, it implies that each party 
has the right to legislate or to act in the given field, but 
it does not follow that that right is exercised in all 
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instances. It is possible through agreement or under- 
standing to map out a field so that each party assumes 
responsibility for certain activities. Sometimes such a 
division results from a priority of interest. Even where 
there is no conscious effort to assign divisions of re- 
sponsibility such divisions develop through inherent 
interests in different matters. 

There are many matters in agriculture—using the 
term in its narrower sense as applying to activities 
associated with production in contrast to those relating 
to marketing—that are primarily or exclusively of pro- 
vincial concern. For instance, the provinces legislate to 
protect farm property. Examples of this are the enact- 
ments dealing with prairie fires, with trespass, with 
animals running at large and with fencing and branding. 
Property and civil rights may be involved where these 
questions are under consideration. The provinces are 
also directly concerned with the control of weeds, with 
the use of fertilizers, with agricultural societies and seed 
fairs; and they have legislation and policies to promote 
such activities. The Dominion, though interested in 
such matters and prepared to assist in connection with 
some of them, has no legislation in these fields. 

There is a second group of activities—and it has 
increased in size as agriculture has become more com- 
plex—in which both the Dominion and the provinces 
have an interest, though the degree of that interest 
varies. Even with respect to such matters divided 
jurisdiction is not necessarily a result of concurrent 
power to legislate. The field may be shared with the 
respective parties occupying different sections and with 
but a single authority over each. The Dominion has an 
over-all interest in the conservation of soil and water 
resources and may be interested in having farms properly 
drained, but action with respect to tile drainage may be 
considered a provincial matter. The Dominion is 
definitely interested in the control of insects and diseases 
affecting fruit and conducts research to that end, but the 
provision of an orchard spray service is considered a 
matter for provincial action. 

So, too, with respect to some of the matters included 
in the category first mentioned. The control of weeds 
on farms is a matter on which the provinces alone have 
legislation, but the Dominion, under the authority of 
the Seeds Act, supplements this provincial control by 
regulations pertaining to the weed content of seed. And 
with respect to fertilizer the legislation of the Dominion 
with respect to quality standards may be considered as 
relating to the provincial measures regarding the use 
of fertilizers. 

Finally, there is a third group—and this too has 
more occupants than formerly—in which concurrent 
powers have led to divided jurisdiction. Perhaps the 
references already made to control of plant and animal 
diseases may be extended to illustrate the case. Both 
governments are interested in this matter and each may 
conduct surveys and undertake research in an effort to 
discover and eradicate such disease. Each may also 
engage in research designed to develop resistant plants 
or animals. But there is usually an understanding be- 
tween research agencies and workers which results in 
the co-ordination of all effort in the particular field. In 
this case, duplication of research may be considered 
desirable. 

Again it might be noted that both the Dominion 
and the provinces have experimental farms and some 
of the activities of these institutions may be duplicated. 
In this instance, too, duplication and replication may 


be desirable for it is by such practice that results are 


made applicable to varying conditions. By allocation 
of the field of activity and by assignment of projects 
unnecessary duplication and conflict of jurisdiction is 
avoided. 

Actually the division of interest and of action is 
not always as sharply defined as the grouping and 
illustrations used in this outline may suggest. The one 
test that is generally applicable and most frequently 
used in considering legislation and policies is represented 
in the question “Is the matter of interprovincial or 
national concern?” If so, it may be considered a field 
for Dominion action. If not, it should be dealt with by 
the province. However, the fact that, by this test, a 
matter falls to one or the other does not mean that the 
party responsible will take action. It has happened 
that though a matter concerns two or more provinces 
and might be considered a proper field for Dominion 
action no action was taken. Such a situation may 
result in provincial action. The reverse situation may 
develop—has in fact. A matter obviously within prov- 
incial authority may be neglected for one reason or an- 
other but the national interest may require Dominion 
intervention. 

Decisions with respect to matters involving Jjuris- 
diction are very carefully considered. In dealing with 
them agricultural officials have a considerable range of 
experience and of precedents to rely upon. They also 
have available the assistance of legal authorities. As a 
result there have been few instances of jurisdictional 
difficulty and there is no record of any decision declar- 
ing a provincial enactment in the field of agriculture 
repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada. 

With respect to marketing, however, the situation is 
different. Here legislation, both Dominion and proy- 
incial, has been declared ultra vires because the auth- 
ority conferred represented an intrusion into fields 
beyond the control of the governments concerned. 


Methods of Dealing with Divisions 
of Jurisdiction 

It is only in the second and third of the categories 
of interest just outlined that any question of jurisdiction 
arises; and there is little to be considered in regard to 
the second. Where the field is divided and each govern- 
ment has an interest in some section, that interest is 
recognized. Co-ordination may be necessary to fit the 
interests together but it is not difficult to accomplish 
this. The research activities of the Dominion and the 
spray service of a province are separate services but 
they are easily co-ordinated to control orchard diseases. 

Matters falling within the third group, i.e. where 
there is divided jurisdiction, may require more con- 
sideration. Here it may be a question involving agree- 
ment. Formal agreements involving signed contractual 
arrangements are not common, though not unknown. 
One such agreement between the Dominion and the 
province of Saskatchewan provides a basis for the 
acquisition of land by the province for the use of the 
Dominion in the development of an extensive com- 
munity pasture program under the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Act. A similar agreement applies to such 
activity in Manitoba. Another agreement between the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests and the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture involves the build- 
ing of a laboratory at Sault Ste. Marie by the province 
and the equipping and staffing of the laboratory by the 


Dominion. An advisory committee composed of officials 
of the two Departments will confer on the research to 
be undertaken but activities will be under the super- 
vision of the Dominion Science Service. 

Many less formal agreements are used. They may 
result from a meeting of Dominion and provincial officials 
at which resolutions are passed respecting a certain line 
of action. Such resolutions are then considered binding 
upon the Departments concerned. Many agreements are 
developed by special or standing committees representa- 
tive of the Departments and institutions concerned, and 
they may be revised from time to time by such com- 
mittees. Agreements may be developed by correspon- 
dence, and a memorandum of understanding may be 
drawn up for submission to the parties concerned. More 
frequently the arrangements are merely stated in the 
correspondence. 

Such an agreement may provide, in the case of a 
research project that each government will contribute 
a stated number of technical and non-technical members 
of staff; that each will pay the salaries and expenses of 
its own staff; that cars for transportation may be pro- 
vided by one party and their operating cost paid by the 
other; that office accommodation will be provided by 
one party and the cost of publishing any report that may 
result will be paid by the other. Finally, the agreement 
may state that any such report shall be published under 
joint authorship or with appropriate acknowledgement 
of contributions. 

Frequently, programs of long standing may have 
been developed over a period of years by correspondence, 
meetings and discussion. They may have developed by 
stages—a process of evolution. There may be no record 
today of the orrginal understanding but the program as 
it has evolved is continued. 

Understanding and agreements may be made by 
administrators at different levels of responsibility. The 
more important are arranged through Ministers or 
Deputy Ministers of Departments. The less formal 
arrangements may be made by heads of Services or 
Divisions with the knowledge of the Deputy Minister. 


Development of Services and Legislation 

The decision to undertake a service, and if need be 
to legislate, may originate in any one of several ways. 
It may result from the discovery of a new disease or 
insect that threatens crops or live stock. It may result 
from widespread demands expressed in correspondence 
or in resolutions of important agricultural organizations. 
It may be suggested by provincial Departments or 
Colleges of Agriculture. Or it may originate in the 
department or government itself. If the new activity 
is proposed by a farm organization or by a provincial 
institution it is likely to be accompanied by a suggestion 
of provincial co-operation or joint action. 

It is customary for the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture to confer with provincial Departments on 
new policies or changes in existing policies for the reason 


that any action taken is likely to affect the provinces. 


A similar procedure is ordinarily followed by the prov- 
inces where Dominion interests are involved but it will 
be appreciated that a province may find it necessary 
or convenient to act on a matter that is of little or no 
concern to other provinces or the Dominion. Consulta- 
tion with others in such instances may be considered 
unnecessary. 
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Efforts to Eliminate Duplication and Overlapping of 

Services 

In what has been written up to this point it has been 
shown that advantage has been taken both by the 
Dominion and by the provinces, of the authority to 
legislate in relation to agriculture. It has been suggested 
that in two rather broad categories of subjects where 
concurrent legislation might have led to misunderstanding 
and unnecessary duplication of effort, agreements were 
developed to prevent such occurrences. 

More important than agreements, however, has been 
the development of goodwill and understanding; agree- 
ments alone could not have brought about the present 
favourable relationships. 

The arrangements that now exist for co-ordination 
and integration of activities are known to those engaged 
in the various agricultural services but they are not so 
well known to others. It is understandable, therefore, 
that questions are asked concerning duplication of activi- 
ties. After all there are ten departments of agriculture 
and nine Agricultural Colleges besides other institutions, 
all engaged in activities related to agriculture. What. 
would be more natural than to conclude that there must 
be unnecessary duplication of effort and expense? The 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
1937, gave some consideration to this matter. In intro- 
ducing its recommendations with respect to agriculture 
the Commission had this to say1 


“Dealing first with the extent of duplication, the 
Commission did not find, either in its public or private 
investigations, any basis for the popular belief that 
the activities of the Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments overlap extensively, or that by complete elim- 
ination of what overlapping exists there would be any 
substantial reduction in the present cost of agricul- 
tural services in Canada”. 


A similar conclusion had been reached at the Con- 
ference of Ministers of Agriculture held at Ottawa in 
1935. At that time the activities of the Dominion and 
of the provinces were reviewed by departmental officials. 
The conferees heard many expressions of commendation 
concerning existing relationships and arrived at the deci- 
sion that there was little, if any, basis for criticism. 

Such a conclusion would probably not have been 
reached had a Royal Commission or a Ministerial Con- 
ference examined relationships a decade or two earlier. 
The agreements and other means employed to achieve 
co-ordination have been referred to briefly. It may be 
useful at this point to describe how these came about 
and how the machinery of co-ordination now functions. 

As already hinted the arrangements in effect in recent 
years have not always prevailed. Concurrent action had 
led to divided jurisdiction in some instances. There 
were complaints of intrusion and of duplication of 
services. Though investigation would probably have re- 
vealed that the difficulties were less serious than claimed, 
there was nevertheless a basis for complaint and matters 
might have become more difficult had efforts not been 
made to correct the situation. 

The period when criticism was most prevalent was 
that beginning just prior to the last war and carrying 
through the decade 1920-30. The early part of that 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations: Book 2, Recommendations, p. 173. 
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period includes years of great agricultural expansion in 
Western Canada—years during which newly established 
provincial departments of agriculture were endeavouring 
to determine their responsibilities. They were followed 
by war years in which urgent appeals for greater pro- 
duction were made. There was thus on the one hand a 
disposition to examine policies and on the other pressure 
to provide new services to meet the need of the times. 
At that time there were complaints that activities of the 
Dominion extended into the field of provincial responsi- 
bility. 

During the period under consideration many policies 
and activities were examined by administrative officials 
of both provincial and Dominion departments. Frequent 
discussions and conferences were held for the purpose 
of determining jurisdiction and allocating responsibility. 
Adjustments, compromise and co-operation were em- 
ployed to effect a satisfactory integration of services. 
Continued progress was made in eliminating causes of 
friction and replacing duplication and overlapping. 

The Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists, 
organized in 1920, played an important role in this 
development. The Society included within its member- 
ship the majority of agricultural personnel within the 
Dominion and provincial services and a large number 
of college graduates engaged in farming or in business 
connected therewith. The local meetings and conven- 
tions of the Society provided an opportunity for dis- 
cussion and for the development of understanding. The 
Society’s standing Committees on Agricultural Policy 
and Education submitted annual reports and recommen- 
dations. These pointed out the areas of conflict and 
defined acceptable bases of responsibility. 

The depression that began in 1929, and the curtail- 
ment of agricultural services that followed led to further 
action in government circles. The Dominion Minister of 
Agriculture in 1932 called a national conference of pro- 
vincial ministers and of Dominion and provincial staffs 
engaged in agricultural work. 

The activities of the Dominion and of the provinces 
were reviewed in considerable detail. The action already 
taken to eliminate duplication and overlapping was 
outlined and a decision was reached to create a national 
organization to extend the efforts already put forth. 
The result was the formation of a National Committee 
on Agricultural Services composed of the Dominion and 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture and an Advisory 
Committee of technical agriculturists representative of 
all of the services, Dominion and provincial, engaged in 
scientific agriculture. The need for the formation of 
a National Committee was set forth in these words?: 


“The desirability of close co-operation between 
all governmental and institutional agencies serving 
agriculture is beyond question. It is recognized that 
an increasing amount of co-operation has developed 
during ‘the past few years, particularly between men 
closely associated with one another around particular 
problems and projects. The first purpose of this 
conference is to set up a national committee which 
will be charged with the task of co-ordinating the 
work of those co-operative agencies already in 
existence and of recommending the organization of 
new co-operative bodies where necessary. While this 


1 National Advisory Committee on Agricultural Services; H. L. 
Trueman, Scientific Agriculture, September 1932. 


will not achieve at a single stroke that complete co- 
ordination of governmental services desired, it will 
provide the machinery for immediate co-ordination 
of many projects. Under existing conditions the 
best policy would seem to be to work from the ground 
up through the provincial joint committees and smal- 
ler group organizations of technical men themselves, 
endeavouring by means of a national committee to 
co-ordinate and extend their efforts as far as possible 
and at the same time to evolve broader principles of 
co-operative effort upon which it may be possible to 
build an ultimate co-ordination of the whole”. 


The formation of the National Committee was fol- 
lowed by the naming of sub-committees on specific mat- 
ters and later by provincial committees. Referring to 
the work of the Sub-Committee the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee for 1944 states: 


“The sub-committees review work done by dif- 
ferent institutions and organizations in their respect- 
ive fields and recommend allocation of projects to 
the different institutions and organizations. The 
National Advisory Committee and sub-committees 
are not policy making committees, but serve essen- 
tially the purpose of bringing about closer co-ordina- 
tion of the various organizations maintaining agri- 
cultural services.” 


In addition to the Committees mentioned there are a 
very large number of other Committees functioning in 
the field of agriculture. Many of these operate within 
the Dominion Department to co-ordinate particular 
activities involving two or more divisions or services. 
Others include personnel of other Departments, of the 
National Research Council, the Bureau of Statistics, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and other agencies. 

There are national committees composed of Dominion 
and provincial officials; also other committees which 
include university officials and representatives of farm 
and trade organizations. Many of these committees are 
concerned with research projects, some with specific 
policies and programs, while others were formed to act 
in a general advisory capacity. 

In the provinces, too, there are a variety of com- 
mittees, many of them including Dominion officials. Some 
function on a regional basis serving all of an area such 
as the Maritime Provinces or the Prairie Provinces. 

Many of these committees have been in existence for 
a considerable period of time. They have enviable 
records of service in their respective fields and mem- 
bership on many of them is considered a recognition— 
something appreciated. It is through such committees 
that agricultural services, Dominion and provincial, are 
co-ordinated. 

In later sections of this brief where the activities of 
the departments and institutions are discussed, frequent 
references will be made to the work of such committees; 
also to the co-operation and joint effort that character- 
izes much of what is being done. If these are considered 
as part of a program involving machinery for co-ordina- 
tion at the national level and carrying through to the 
regional, provincial and local levels—the whole pro- 
gram supported by agreements, understanding and a 
willingness to work together,—they give some indica- 
tion of the efforts made to provide an integrated service 
in a field in which there is a division of legislature and 
administrative authority. 


THE NATURE AND ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 


Provincial 


In the sections that follow the activities of govern- 
ments, Colleges of Agriculture, and other bodies serving 
Canadian agriculture will be discussed in some detail. 
Before launching into this description, however, it may 
be helpful to consider briefly the organization of services 
in the different departments and to explain the method 
used in this study to relate activities. 

With respect to the organization of activities in the 
various provincial departments of agriculture there is a 
similarity but no absolute uniformity. Most of them 
recognize certain major fields of activity and these 
may be accorded division status. Where divisions are 
recognized activities relating to live stock, field crops, 
dairying and poultry raising are fairly common. An 
agricultural representative service and extension activi- 
‘ties are found to exist in all provinces but the latter 
is not always under the Department of Agriculture. 
Activities of one kind or another with respect to land 
settlement are fairly general. All of the provinces 
assist agricultural societies in some manner. But 
entomology, horticulture, rural economics, agricultural 
engineering, marketing and other matters may or may 
not merit division status or even recognition, depending 
upon the agriculture of the province. 

It should be noted, too, that activities in a particular 
field may in one province centre in the department of 
agriculture while in another they may be conducted from 
the College of Agriculture. 


Dominion 

In the Dominion Department of Agriculture activities 
are grouped on a functional basis in what are known as 
Services. Thus there is a service combining all activities 
relating to production—and another under which 
activities relating to marketing, including the grading 
and inspection of products, are centred. The Experi- 
mental Farms represent a service in themselves and all 
research activities in the natural sciences are grouped 
under a Science Service. 

Since the Dominion Services are more extensive than 
those of the provinces and will be given more detailed 
consideration in this study it will be most convenient 
to discuss all services in terms of the Dominion basis of 
organization. Thus all activities relating to production 
will be discussed under that heading; those having to 
do with research will be grouped accordingly and so 
with the other activities. A field of activity, that 
relating to extension and publicity, which is relatively 
more important in the provincial field than the Dominion 
will be considered as a fifth group. Then there are a 
number of special activities relating to agriculture which 
in the main are administered by other departments, 
boards or commissions or which, though under a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are not a part of the regular 
organization. These will be treated as a group. 


2. RESEARCH IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
PROVINCIAL 


Provincial governments have always been faced with 
the task of finding solutions to agricultural problems. 
Before Confederation, farmers’ associations in the 
Maritime Provinces and Upper and Lower Canada 
sought information on the best methods of producing 
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crops and live stock. Farmers turned to the writings 
and the limited experimental work done by British agri- 
culturists. It was soon found that experimental work 
had to be done under Canadian conditions to provide 
adequate answers to Canadian problems. Out of this 
need there developed provincial departments of agri- 
culture, agricultural colleges, and experimental farms. 

The provincial departments of agriculture have 
functioned in the main as administrative bodies, and 
the agricultural colleges have developed into teaching 
and research institutions. In the Maritime Provinces, 
Nova Scotia only, maintains an agricultural college. A 
two-year course is given and a considerable amount of 
experimental work is done on the college farm. In 
Quebec there are two agricultural colleges and a veteri- 
nary college which conduct their work in the French 
language, and a fourth institution attended largely by 
English speaking students. Degree courses and some 
post-graduate work are given at each of these Colleges. 
From Ontario west, each province has one agricultural 
college affiliated with the provincial university and pro- 
viding degree courses and post graduate training. 
Ontario also maintains a veterinary college. These 
colleges conduct agricultural research. The province of 
Quebec has a number of agricultural schools and special 
farms and institutions on which a certain amount of 
investigational work is done. Ontario maintains one 
agricultural school giving a two-year course, and one 
provincial farm providing specialized short courses; both 
these institutions conduct investigational work. The 
Prairie Provinces at one time maintained provincial 
farms but this work was practically eliminated during 
the depression. Alberta has two agricultural schools 
giving a two-year course and conducting investigational 
work. 

Research activities as conducted by provincial in- 
stitutions vary widely in scope and quality. Much .of 
the work done in the earlier years was simple testing 
of the effect of fertilizers, comparison of yields of 
different varieties of grains, the effect on animal growth 
of different feed mixtures and such simple investigations. 
The rapid increase in scientific knowledge following the 
first world war resulted in an intensification of work and 
refinement of method. 

Most of the research work in the provinces is done 
at the agricultural colleges but some research relating 
to agriculture is done in other university faculties, 
especially in biology and chemistry. This work consists 
largely of problems being studied by candidates for the 
masters’ and doctors’ degrees. These problems range 
from purely laboratory investigations, arising out of 
work done in the department of the university concerned, 
to advanced work done on field problems brought to the 
university by post graduate students who may be em- 
ployees of either Federal or provincial institutions. 

Provincial departments of agriculture still continue 
to conduct from time to time, and in varying degree, 
investigations usually concerned with the effect of soil 
types, the effect of fertilizers, the control of weeds, and 
other projects which serve also for demonstration pur- 
poses. The provincial departments in a great many 
eases provide financial assistance to the agricultural 
colleges to conduct certain research projects. 

In Ontario a considerable amount of research on 
agricultural matters is conducted by the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation. 
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The bulk of the research in the provinces done, or 
under the direction of the agricultural colleges, falls 
broadly into four groups: (1) soil problems; (2) crop 
production; (3) animal production; (4) processing and 
marketing of agricultural products. 


Soil Problems 

The basis of profitable farming is the maintenance 
of soil fertility. In a young country the store of fertil- 
ity accumulated through centuries of soil weathering 
and plant and animal decay is tapped by the first few 
generations of farmers. When the virgin soil has been 
partially exhausted of the mineral constituents that are 
used by the growing plant, the farmers’ troubles begin 
to multiply—the vigour of plants is lowered, crop yields 
decline, and weeds, diseases and insect pests increase. 

Some of the provinces have been engaged in soils 
work for more than 20 years and in recent years all 
provinces have done something in this field. The pro- 
gram ranges from general reconnaissance surveys to 
detailed surveys and analysis of soils in special areas. 
This work is now co-ordinated with Dominion Govern- 
ment soil survey activities and general direction is being 
given by the National Soil Survey Committee, a joint 
federal-provincial committee. In addition to the survey 
work in each province, a considerable amount of re- 
search work is being done on the nature and structure 
of soils, particularly in the Prairie Provinces. In recent 
years special work has been done on the grey wooded 
soils of Western Canada and the clay soils of Northern 
Ontario. 

All provinces have conducted field tests on the use 
of fertilizers for various crops on different soils, and 
intensive research is being conducted by some provincial 
institutions on the utilization of soil and fertilizer nu- 
trients by plants. So-called “deficiency” diseases have 
been encountered in several farming areas, and research 
has demonstrated the use of “minor” and “trace” 
elements in preventing these diseases. 

The value of ground limestone in correcting soil 
acidity has been studied for many years in Nova Scotia. 
Thousands of samples of soils have been analyzed and 
the lime requirements of various sections of the province 
have been determined. 

Agricultural colleges, particularly in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, Ontario and Quebec, have done work on farm 
drainage and irrigation and the efficiency of tillage 
instruments. The tillage equipment produced by farm 
implement manufacturers has been tested and improve- 
ments recommended. The effect of various cultural 
methods and crop rotations on the physical condition of 
the soil has also been studied. 

A long time research project of the Ontario Research 
Foundation has been the study of physiography and 
climate in Ontario. The main geographical sections of 
the province have been studied in great detail. Fifteen 
climatic regions were set up. These regional climatic 
zones, when studied in conjunction with the soil survey, 
form an effective basis for all studies which aim to 
determine the regional adaptations of varieties and 
strains of farm crops. 


Crop Production 

The wide variations in soil, climate and accessibility 
to market require extensive investigations by provincial 
agricultural colleges, and provincial departments of agri- 


culture have conducted during the last quarter of a 
century, thousands of field trials in an endeavour to 
determine the variety of crop which will give the best 
yield on a given type of soil over a period of years. 
These tests have varied from simple demonstrations con- 
ducted on local farms to the experimental plots main- 
tained at government institutions where the results are 
checked by highly refined statistical methods through 
which the effect of soil, fertilizer, variety and climate 
are all taken into account. 

Many agricultural colleges have done research in 
plant breeding in an endeavour to produce more suitable 
varieties. The Prairie Provinces have specialized on 
cereals, flax and forage crops, while eastern Canada and 
British Columbia have subjected all farm crops to 
variety tests and cross breeding to establish new varieties. 
Ontario has specialized in the production and culture of 
fruit crops at the Provincial Horticultural Station at 
Vineland, and Alberta is also developing this work at 
the agricultural college. 

The agricultural colleges have done good work on 
spraying for the control of fruit and vegetable diseases. 
Work has also been done in the production of disease 
resistant varieties and strains of crops. Extensive re- 
search has been conducted at the University of Saskat- 
chewan on the root development of weeds. Particular 
attention was paid to the effect of competition between 
weeds and crops where moisture was the limiting factor. 


Animal Production 


All the agricultural colleges conduct research on 
animal nutrition and the general care and housing of 
animals. Each institution has maintained herds of 
several breeds of domestic animals and in some institu- 
tions a considerable amount of work has been done in 
animal genetics. The production of new breeds of 
domestic animals is a slow and expensive process, and 
while this has been tried, particularly in connection with 
sheep in Western Canada, the results have been only 
moderately satisfactory. 

At Macdonald College in Quebec, the Department of 
Animal Nutrition has carried on extensive studies in 
swine nutrition. Many determinations have been made 
on the chemical composition of Canadian feeds followed 
by experimental feeding to check the results in practice. 

The breeding and production of poultry has been a 
major research project in all agricultural colleges. At 
the Ontario Agricultural College outstanding work has 
been done on poultry nutrition. This institution was 
one of the first to demonstrate the importance of vitamins 
in poultry feeding. In the Province of British Columbia 
the Poultry Department of the University has done 
intensive work on the care and nutrition of farm flocks. 
Particular attention has been paid to the utilization of 
various fish oils as sources of vitamins. 


The two veterinary colleges in Canada have not done 
much research on animal diseases, but they have made 
some good contributions. The agricultural Colleges have 
done a considerable amount of research on nutrition as 
it relates to disease conditions in domestic animals. 


Processing and Marketing 

Dairy departments at the agricultural colleges have 
made excellent contributions to the production of butter, 
cheese and ice cream. Research on the production of 


condensed and powdered milk has been undertaken 
largely by commercial organizations. 

At the Manitoba Agricultural College experiments 
have been conducted on a piece of equipment used by the 
dairy industry in New Zealand. This equipment has 
proved successful for use in removing weed odours from 
milk which would otherwise be unsuitable for manu- 
facture or for distribution as fluid milk. 

Much work has been done on the packing and hand- 
ling of fruits and vegetables, and on the care of and 
handling of eggs and market poultry. 

Agricultural colleges at which household science is 
taught have done research in the cooking and preparation 
of foods and in the nutritional value of foods for human 
consumption, 


DoMINION 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Science Service was established in 1937 by com- 
bining under one administration the Entomological 
Branch and Divisions of other Branches devoted to 
scientific research. The Service now includes the Divi- 
sions of Animal Pathology, Bacteriology and Dairy 
Research, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, 
Entomology and Plant Protection. 

The work of the Service is directed toward the solu- 
tion of practical problems of agriculture, through the 
application of the results of scientific investigations. It 
deals with problems relating to the ravages of insect 
pests and diseases affecting plants and animals, the 
deterioration of plant and animal products through inva- 
sion of fungi and bacteria, the nutritional requirements 
of animals and plants, and the chemistry and micro- 
biography of soils and dairy products. In succeeding 
pages the work of the various Divisions will be outlined 
in some detail and references will be made to co- 
operative relationships with other organizations. At 
this point it seems appropriate to refer to the means by 
which these relationships are carried on. 

The Science Service has forty laboratories in the 
Provinces, and a series of headquarters laboratories at 
Ottawa and Hull. The Experimental Farms Service 
has 28 branch Farms and Stations, 6 Substations, 8 
laboratories, 157 illustration stations and 51 district 
experiment sub-stations in the provinces and 10 scien- 
tific Divisions at Ottawa. The number of definite scien- 
tific projects dealt with by these staffs runs into many 
hundreds, and it will at once be evident that co-ordina- 
tion of the work is absolutely essential. 

Important problems in scientific agriculture usually 
require the attention of more than one science and 
wherever it is considered desirable Departmental 
research problems are assigned to teams of workers. 
In order to accomplish this division of work effectively, 
the Department. has appointed a large number of Depart- 
mental research committees, with membership drawn 
from the Divisions which are concerned with the field of 
work covered by the committee. Projects are reviewed 
in committee, work is assigned and reports received and 
published either by the committee or by the individual 
workers. In addition to the scientific divisions the pro- 
duction and marketing groups are often represented, and 
bring to the committee their wide knowledge of agri- 
cultural conditions and needs. These committees are 
the chief mechanism for co-ordinating the Department’s 
scientific work; but it is the established policv to develop 
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teamwork and co-operative effort among individual 
workers, among the Divisions of the Department, and 
between the Department’s staffs and the universities, 
other scientific bodies and industry. The National 
Advisory Committee on Agricultural Services, with a 
series of sub-committees and membership drawn from 
Dominion and provincial Departments, the National 
Research Council, agricultural colleges, and industry, 
is concerned with over-all planning and co-ordination of 
agricultural work. 

In addition to Departmental committees, there are 
many others which co-ordinate the work of the Depart- 
ment with that of the Provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture and Lands and Forests, the agricultural colleges, 
and the National Research Council. With the National 
Research Council the Department has a series of joint 
associate committees which co-ordinate very effectively 
the work-of these two bodies with that of other scien- 
tific laboratories, including the Ontario Research Foun- 
dation, and in some cases with industries. During the 
war these associate committees have met less frequently ; 
but they will soon function fully again, to the very great 
advantage of scientific agriculture. 

There are also a large number of National, Dominion- 
Provincial and Provincial committees which co-ordinate 
agricultural activities and are, in many cases, associated 
more or less directly with reserach. 


Animal Pathology 

An embryo Division of Animal Pathology was estab- 
lished in 1874. It was devoted to the prevention of 
animal disease in Canada. For tem years, as time and 
conditions allowed, contributions were made to the 
knowledge of trichinosis, hog cholera and tuberculosis. 
About 1898, a Station was established at Outremont, 
Que., for the study of animal diseases. In 1900 an 
assistant was appointed in the person of a young veter- 
inarian. In 1902, the Dominion service was reorganized 
into the Health of Animals Branch, made up of two 
sections, the Contagious Diseases Division and the 
Pathological Division. 

In 1903, a small laboratory was constructed at the 
Experimental Farm. Here was carried on many inter- 
esting studies, among them methods of preparing various 
biological products, such as tuberculin and mallein, to 
be used for diagnostic purposes. In 1917, a property was 
purchased on the outskirts of Hull, for the accommoda- 
tion of large animals. Much of the investigational work 
was transferred to this Station. By 1920, the activities 
of the Division had outgrown the quarters on the 
Experimental Farm and consequently a large old house 
was taken over in Ottawa and converted into a tem- 
porary laboratory building. In these laboratories in 
Ottawa and Hull were carried on studies and services 
until 1928, at which time a large Institute was con- 
structed on the Mountain Road, Hull, Que. 

The activities of the Division may be divided into 
three sections: research, service and the manufacture of 
biological products. Although the staff of the Division 
has been reduced, due to members having joined the 
armed forces, and for other reasons, there has continued 
to be a steady growth in each of the three sections 
mentioned. Research studies have been extended, co- 
ordinated and organized. An attempt has been made to 
determine the most important conditions standing in 
the way of maximum production, and a program of 
studies has been built around these. In the following 
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paragraphs these studies, and the problems that gave 
rise to them, are discussed briefly. 


Virus Diseases—Encephalomyelitis of horses has 
proved to be controllable by a specific vaccine and 
therefore the application of this vaccine eliminates the 
greater part of the economic loss caused by the disease. 
In addition to horses, however, man may become infected 
by the causative virus which produces in him. a serious 
and often fatal illness. In regions where encephalomye- 
litis appears it becomes important to know whether a 
vaccine similar to that prepared for horses will also 
protect man. A co-operative study with the Depart- 
ment of Health of Manitoba has resulted in determining 
that there is a somewhat different response to the vac- 
cine in the bodies of persons. 

Infectious anaemia in horses has given rise in the 
past to great economic loss. The disease was at one 
time confined to Western Canada but in later years has 
made its way into the East and has become one of 
importance, particularly in the lumbering districts of 
Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec. There are 
many features of interest concerning this disease and 
from time to time attempts have been made to immunize 
against it. Using newer methods of study, attempts 
have been made to propagate the virus under artificial 
conditions but it appears to be one of those which does 
not lend itself to this purpose. Newer methods of pre- 
paring specific vaccines have been employed and these 
vaccines are at present under critical study to determine 
their potency. 

The importance of swine fever or hog cholera is not 
so great in Canada as in many other countries of the 
world. This is due to the measures which have been 
adopted in the past for dealing with outbreaks. By 
destroying affected animals, reservoirs of virus have 
been removed. In other countries where this policy is 
not pursued, a system of vaccination has been carried 
on and in recent years an inactivated virus has been 
used as vaccine. This system of vaccination is carried 
out in the United States and the importation of a con- 
siderable amount of American pork raised the question 
of whether vaccinated animals might become carriers 
and introduce virus into this country through the medium 
of pork. From the study it was found that no vaccine 
available to Canada was capable of conferring an ap- 
preciable degree of immunity on Canadian pigs. The 
discovery, however, has led to a large co-operative 
experiment undertaken by this Division and the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry. 


For many years a few sections of Canada have from 
time to time been affected with swine fever virus and 
some difficulty has been experienced in controlling it in 
these regions, although in other parts of Canada the 
infection is easily controlled when appropriate methods 
are used. The suspicion was aroused that in these areas 
some form of life other than the pig carries the virus over 
long periods of time. A survey of these districts was 
undertaken and the determination made that the thorny 
headed worm, a parasite which affects the intestines of 
pigs and passes part of its life cycle in the June Bug, 
was present only in these regions. An experiment has 
been set up with the view of determining whether swine 
fever virus can be carried through the life cycle of this 
parasite 


Other research on virus diseases includes work on 
transmissible Leucosis and infectious Laryngotracheitis 
of fowl and calf pneumonia and shipping fever. 


Bacterial Diseases.—Infectious abortion or Bang’s 
disease of catt'e continues to be one of the important 
problems. Energetic steps have been taken to solve 
some of the factors related thereto but since the infection 
is insidious, experimental progress is slow. 

Sufficient has been done to indicate that curative 
treatment has no value and that the disease must be 
controlled by preventive measures. Over a number of 
years, data have been collected which indicate that by 
using these measures herds may be free of infection, 
often at a small cost. 

A good deal of experimental work in vaccination of 
calves and adult animals has been done. Critical studies 
have been made of serological tests used for discovering 
infected animals. 

The bacterial diseases on which experimental work 
is being conducted include mastitis, swine erysipelas, 
necrotic enteritis, pullorem and actinomycosis of cattle. 


Parasitic Diseases —A continuation of the study of 
nodular disease of sheep has resulted in an extensive 
study of the effects of phenothiazine, a drug specific 
against the causative parasite. These studies have not 
been confined to the one species of animal but have ex- 
tended to other species. Field trials have continued to 
emphasize the usefulness of this drug in the control of 
nodular worms. 

In Western Canada there is a condition colloquially 
known as ‘black scours’ and which was formerly thought 
to be due to a parasitic cause. During the past year an 
extensive investigation was carried out, which demon- 
strated that the condition is not due to a parasitic 
invasion. The exact nature of the cause has not yet 
been determined. 

Coccidiosis of poultry is frequently the cause of 
great economic loss to the poultry industry. It appears 
to be in large measure controllable by certain forms of 
management which permit young chicks to gain resist- 
ance before they have been overwhelmed with the para- 
site. In addition to this, however, outbreaks occur in 
adult fowls which cause great loss, and the use of certain 
drugs of the “sulpha” group has received attention in 
other countries. Two of the newer forms of these drugs 
have been investigated with the result that they appear 
to possess considerable value in controlling the acute 
form of infection. 

Red squill is an infective raticide and is reported by 
some as being non-poisonous for pigs. Experiments have 
shown that it is equally as poisonous for swine as for 
rats but that it is distasteful to the former animals and, 
under ordinary conditions, they will not eat baits con- 
taining the amount of drug usually employed for killing 
rats. 


Services—The laboratory services of the Division 
have many ramifications. Assistance is given to veterin- 
ary surgeons, physicians, owners of livestock and others 
through laboratory examinations which include sero- 
logical tests, post mortem examinations, bacteriological 
and pathological studies and other forms of laboratory 
technique. In addition, co-operation has been carried on 
with other Government Departments such as the exam- 


ination of raticides and commercial preparations for the 
control of parasitic infestations. 


Biological Products——In addition to the foregoing 
research and service activities the Division is engaged 
in the manufacture of biological products. Substantial 
quantities of tuberculin, mallein, johnin and Brucella 
abortis antigen are produced. 


Division of Bacteriology and Dairy Research 

Recognition of the need for research on problems of 
agricultural production and processing which bear on 
the science of bacteriology led to the creation, in April 
1923, of the Division of Bacteriology as an integral part 
of the Dominion Experimental Farms Branch. Inves- 
tigational work was directed towards problems of dairy- 
ing (milk production), soil fertility, fruit and vegetable 
processing, apiculture, fibre production and other prob- 
lems arising out of the activities of the Experimental 
Farms and other Branches of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Division was called upon to perform other 
services which became necessary as the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture as a whole developed. These 
involved analytical work chiefly in connection with the 
administration of Acts and Regulations as more and 
more agricultural products were brought under official 
control for quality. 

In December, 1923, the Division of Dairy Research 
was created as a part of the former Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch. Located in downtown Ottawa, this 
Division directed its attention towards problems of 
manufactured dairy products—butter, cheese, ice cream, 
dried milks—chiefly from the standpoint of the main- 
tenance of quality control and the remedying of defects. 
Though the work on milk production problems of the 
Division of Bacteriology complemented that of the 
Division of Dairy Research on dairy products, the work 
was difficult to co-ordinate to best advantage, while the 
latter Division worked under the disadvantage of being 
without manufacturing facilities. 

Following reorganization of the Department in 1937, 
both Divisions were brought within the newly created 
Science Service, and amalgamated as a single Division 
known as the Division of Bacteriology and Dairy Re- 
search. In 1939 the staff of the former Division of 
‘Dairy Research moved to the Central Experimental 
Farm. The fusion of the two Divisions has resulted 
in increasing the effectiveness of the work undertaken. 
Not only has research in dairying been strengthened, 
but the other activities in the field of agricultural 
bacteriology have been furthered and made more effec- 
tive by the amalgamation. At the same time the co- 
operation maintained by the former Division of Bacte- 
riology with the Experimental Farms has been strength- 
ened in the investigational work now carried out by 
the Division of Bacteriology and Dairy Research. 

The activities of the Division may be considered as 
falling into three classes: (1) Research on all phases of 
agricultural production and the processing of products 
where the science of biology may make a contribution; 
(2) Direct service—through analytical work in co- 
operation mainly with other Divisions and Services, 
through preparation of legume inoculants and cheese 
starters; (3) Official Control Work—consisting of bacte- 
riological examination of products to note conformity 
with specifications for quality as set forth in various 


Dominion Acts and regulations. 
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Dairy Research.—The value of the resazurin test for 
grading milk has been increased by a modification 
known as the “triple reading test”, which under com- 
mercial conditions has been found to give satisfactory 
results. A survey showed that corrosive sublimate 
tablets for preserving composite milk samples in cheese 
factories varied widely in strength. This has led to 
measures for better standardization of tablets for use 
in the dairy industry. 

Studies of commercial butters, supplemented by 
experimental churnings, provided information on the 
relationship of bacteriological quality, copper content 
and acidity of butter serum to flavour and keeping 
quality. Further work was done in studying the bacterial 
discoloration of print butter of which outbreaks occurred 
in British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario. During 
the year the Division assumed responsibility for the 
control testing of butter packed in Canadian Army Mess 
Tin Ration Units, and information was obtained on 
keeping quality. 

Work was continued on a study of rancid flavour 
in Cheddar cheese. It was found that agitation of warm 
cheese milk induces this effect, the development of 
rancidity being lessened by lowering the temperature of 
agitation. This provides a further reason for adequate 
cooling of cheese milk. The mechanism of the production 
of this defect was also studied and was found to be 
associated. with the degree of fat dispersion. A new 
method was developed for determining sediment in 
cheese, as a check of cleanliness of production and 
manufacturing methods. Studies on milk clarification 
of cheese milk were continued. 


Food Microbiology—Research on dehydrated vege- 
tables included control work on commercially packed 
products and assistance was given to packing plants in 
aiding them to turn out products within the standards 
aimed at. A simple plant test was developed for assess- 
ing the microbial content of dried vegetables. Informa- 
tion was obtained on the effect of the blanch treatment 
in eliminating food poisoning staphylococci, while studies 
were made of the relative efficiency of air filters for use 
in dehydration tunnels. 

All egg powder exported to Britain was subjected 
to official bacteriological control. A direct microscopic 
method for counting bacteria in egg powder was worked 
out and a limited count by this method incorporated 
in the specifications for Grade A powder. Much assist- 
ance was extended to Canadian egg drying plants by 
means of sanitary surveys and the investigating of causes 
of difficulties due to high count powder. Simple methods 
for detecting the extent of bacterial contamination for 
use in drying plants were devised which have been 
effective in locating sources of serious contamination. 
Special investigations have also been made of the effect 
of storage on bacteria in egg powder and the bacterial 
content of shell eggs. 

Surveys were made of curing pickle for all plants 
exporting Wiltshire bacon. The bacteriological control 
of edible gelatin was continued, as well as the control 
of quality of canned tomato products. Field tests showed 
the cause of high counts found in tomato juice from 
one area. 


Soil Microbiology—Further fundamental studies 
were made in the nutritional requirements of soil bac- 
teria, with special reference to the effect of incorporating 
plant tissue in the soil. The results are of value in 
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further extension of the leads already obtained in study- 
ing the relationship of soil micro-organisms to soil-borne 
plant diseases. 


Miscellaneous Investigations and Services—Con- 
siderable progress was made in the study of citrinin, an 
anti-bacterial plant produced by mould growth, with 
regard to its production, isolation and action in in- 
hibiting various species of bacteria. Studies are also 
under way on the anti-bacterial properties of other 
moulds. 

Research on the fermentation of wheat mash for the 
production of butylene glycol by bacterial action showed 
the effect of environmental factors on the activity of the 
organisms. Selections were made of high yielding strains 
of bacteria. Information was obtained on the effect of 
bacteriophage on suppressing bacterial action, and 
resistant and susceptible strains of bacteria were selected 
and tested for efficiency. 

Studies were made of the organism responsible for 
American foulbrood of bees in respect to viability and 
other characters. 

Microbiological methods for assay of vitamins has 
been a recent subject of study. Most attention has been 
devoted to the assay of riboflavin and a satisfactory 
technique has been worked out. Procedures for other 
vitamins are being given attention, which work is related 
closely to our fundamental studies of the growth require- 
ments of bacteria. 

The analytical work of the Division the past year 
involved the examination of samples requiring bac- 
teriological testing. In addition legume inoculants were 
prepared for Experimental Farm and Illustration Sta- 
tions, and cheese starters were distributed to factories. 

Services performed and activities conducted with 
other Departments and Colleges of Agriculture include 
(a) a study of the quality of Canadian cheddar cheese 
—with the Ontario Department of Agriculture and the 
Ontario Agricultural College; (2) A study of antibiotics 
produced by fungi and other organisms—with Macdonald 
Agricultural College; (3) Assistance to Ontario creamery 
and cheese instructors; (4) Instructional courses at 
Kemptville Agricultural School and the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College; (5) Assistance to various provincial 
associations including “Association des Techniciens en 
Industrie Laitiére” of the Province of Quebec. 


Botany and Plant Pathology 

Botany combined with entomology was given formal 
recognition by the Dominion Government in 1884 and 
became an activity of the Dominion Experimental Farms 
in 1887. In succeeding years the activities at Ottawa 
were supplemented by the establishment of branch 
laboratories in all of the provinces—the first of these 
being at St. Catharines, Ontario, in 1912. In due course 
entomology was recognized as a separate field and 
organized as a Branch of the Department independent 
of the Experimental Farms. In 1937, Botany combined 
with Plant Pathology, became a Division of the newly 
created Science Service. In the development of the 
work of the Botany Division several events stand out. 
One was the discovery of the dreaded potato canker in 
Newfoundland in 1909, the enactment of the Destructive 
Insect and Pest Act by the Dominion and the voting of 
money for control purposes in 1910. The second was 
the creation of a Potato Certification Service, an out- 
come of the discovery of powdery potato scab in Canada 


in 1912 and the imposition of an embargo by the United 
States against the importation of Canadian potatoes. 
The third event was the establishment of the Rust 
Research Laboratory in Winnipeg following the disas- 
trous epidemic of stem rust in 1916. 

The Division of Botany and Plant Pathology is- 
primarily a research institution. It combines with this 
a public service in advice on the control of plant diseases 
and in the dissemination of botanical information per- 
taining to plant identification, the utilization of certain 
native and introduced plants and other allied topics. 

The section dealing with plant pathology carries on 
extensive investigations into the cause and control of the 
important diseases affecting agricultural crops and forest 
trees. The control of diseases through breeding for 
resistance is a joint undertaking with the Experimental 
Farms Service. The examination of cereal and vegetable 
seed samples for the presence of seed-borne pathogenic 
organisms supplements the seed inspection work of the 
Plant Products Division of the Production Service. 
Several activities of direct aid to the growers, such as 
seed potato certification and spray services, have been 
organized and developed, and, while some of them have 
been taken over in recent years by other Dominion 
agencies or by the provinces, the Division retains its 
connection with these in an advisory capacity. The plant 
pathological work is carried out at a Central Laboratory 
in Ottawa and twelve branch laboratories of which 
at least one is located in each province. The principal 
activities carried on by each of these laboratories is 
given below. 

The strictly botanical phases of the work of this 
Division are carried out almost exclusively at the Ottawa 
laboratory. This section maintains the Dominion 
Arboretum and Botanic Garden, which serves as a centre 
for plant introduction especially through a world-wide 
seed exchange; it also conducts research work and sur- 
veys related to the native and introduced flora of Canada 
and is maintaining a large herbarium for the advance- 
ment of this work. Studies on weeds are also conducted, 
including a survey of their distribution, advisory work 
on weed problems and studies on weed seed germination. 
Special attention has been given during the past five 
years to the utilization of native and introduced plants 
especially for rubber and for medicinal purposes. This 
has entailed considerable field experimentation and plant 
physiological and cytogenetical research. In connection 
with war projects on milkweed as a source of rubber 
and as a substitute for kapok, this section has organized 
extensive collection campaigns for the Agricultural Sup- 
ples Board with the close co-operation of the provinces 
of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In addition, this section 
serves as a source of information to the public on all 
phases of botany, co-operating with the provinces on 
weed surveys, especially in Manitoba, on weed life his- 
tory and control of dodder, more particularly in Ontario, 
and on surveys of native flora with Nova Scotia, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. 


Ottawa, Central Laboratory——The general adminis- 
tration of the Division is carried out at the Central 
Laboratory, and its specialized library of over 7,000 
volumes serves all of the units. In addition, it is the 
centre for certain phases of plant pathological work 
which are Dominion-wide in scope. 


One group of officers is responsible for the preparation 
of an annual report on the prevalence of plant diseases 
in the Dominion, using the records submitted by plant 
pathologists and others. This group also maintains a 
micological herbarium and makes a large number of 
identifications of fungi submitted by members of the 
various units of the Division as well as by workers out- 
side of the Division. It also makes recommendations 
on all importations of nursery stock that have been 
intercepted because of the presence of disease, and 
advises on the registration of fungicides before they may 
be offered for sale. 

Another group deals with forest pathological prob- 
lems. The problems’ being studied include the factors 
affecting the buoyancy of pulpwood bolts, the deteriora- 
tion of fire and insect killed timber, and other topics 
related to the diseases of forest trees. Several of these 
projects are carried out in co-operation with pulp and 
paper companies and with the Dominion and Provincial 
Forest Services. A summer Laboratory is maintained at 
the Petawawa Forestry Service Station. 

Another group is devoted to the study of the diseases 
of fruit and vegetables and especially potatoes. The 
bacterial ring rot of potatoes is receiving special atten- 
tion in the experimental and research activities of this 
group and much advisory work is done, especially in 
connection with the Seed Potato Certification Service of 
the Plant Protection Division, and the Inspection Service 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 

A fourth group concerns itself with the problem of 
the diseases of crop plants initiated by seed-borne 
pathogens. The pathological examination of various 
seed stocks to determine their suitability for seeding and 
the inspection of field crops grown for the production of 
foundation and elite seed are making a contribution to 
the good reputation of Canadian grown seed stocks. This 
work is ¢élosely associated with the Plant Products 
Division and the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Charlottetown Labora- 
tury, located on the grounds of the Experimental Farm, 
is especially concerned with the diseases affecting tur- 
nips. The late blight and bacterial ring rot diseases of 
potatoes are the ones receiving special attention as they 
present a serious menace to a crop which is of such 
great importance to this province. In addition to the 
large quantities of table stock grown on the Island, it 
produces nearly half of the Dominion’s supply of certi- 
fied seed. In this work there is the closest co-operation 
between the Laboratory, the Plant Protection Division, 
and the Provincial authorities. 


Nova Scotia.—The Kentville Laboratory situated 
as it is near the Annapolis Valley, provides a special 
service on disease control for the apple growers. By 
means of experimental plots and demonstrations the 
standard and new fungicides for the control of apple 
diseases are tested and the results made available to the 
growers. In addition, advice is given on the diseases of 
root crops and vegetables, especially potatoes. 

The activities of this Laboratory have been of 
limited scope during the war years for four of the 
technical employees enlisted in the armed forces, and 
it has been possible to replace only one of these. 


New Brunswick—The Laboratory for this Province 
is located on the grounds of the Fredericton Experimen- 
tal Station. The major part of its work deals with the 
diseases of potatoes. An intensive study of the virus 
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diseases affecting potatoes has been conducted. Close 
collaboration with the Station staff is maintained especi- 
ally in their potato breeding project. The Laboratory 
staff is responsible for testing the many thousands of 
seedlings for resistance to fungus and virus diseases. In 
addition, some work is done on the diseases of the 
orchard, cereal and vegetable crops. 


Quebec—The Laboratory is at Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiere, on the grounds of the Experimental Station. 
It is giving attention to the diseases of a number of 
crops, more particularly to potatoes, peas and flax. The 
potato work includes studies on late blight and: bacterial 


.Ting rot ‘and investigations are being made into the 


vitamin requirement of certain organisms pathogenic to 
potatoes. Considerable attention is given to the dis- 
eases affecting fibre flax, especially in the intensive 
areas devoted to this crop in the eastern part of the 
province. The Laboratory co-operates with the pro- 
vineial authorities, the Colleges and the Seed Potato 
Certification Service of the Plant Protection Division. 


Ontario.—There are two Laboratories of Plant Path- 
ology in Ontario, exclusive of the Central Laboratory at 
Ottawa. One is at St. Catharines and the other at 
Harrow. 

The St. Catharines Laboratory with its own experi- 
mental orchard is equipped to aid growers in the Niagara 
Peninsula in the control of diseases of large and small 
fruits. The experimental orchards provide information 
which is made available to the growers through the 
Spray Service and other extension channels. An inten- 
sive study is being made at present of the virus diseases 
affecting stone fruits, in co-operation with the Summer- 
land, B.C. Laboratory, and fruit pathologists in New 
York and Michigan. Other activities include work on 
the virus diseases of tobacco and raspberries, vegetable 
diseases, inspection of raspberry nurseries and vegetable 
seed stocks, and examination of potato tubers submitted 
by the provincial authorities conducting the bacterial 
ring rot survey. 

The Laboratory at Harrow serves the agricultural 
industry of southwestern Ontario. Its greatest contribu- 
tion has ‘been in the diseases of sugar beets, soybeans, 
greenhouse crops and in its co-operation with the Harrow 
Experimental Station in the production of hybrid seed 
corn and tobacco varieties possessing greater resistance 
to the more important diseases affecting these crops. 


Manitoba—The Winnipeg Laboratory—popularly 
known as the Rust Research Laboratory—is the centre 
for investigations on rusts, smut, and bacterial diseases 
of cereals and flax rust. It is responsible for certain 
investigations on root rots of cereals and for the seed- 
borne disease examination of foundation, elite and regis- 
tered cereal seed samples originating in Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Attention 
is given to some of the other diseases of cereals and flax, 
and to vegetable diseases that are, locally, of economic 
importance. Laboratory and greenhouse accommodation 
is provided in this Laboratory for the Dominion Cereal 
Breeding Laboratory (Cereal Division, Experimental 
Farms Service), and extensive co-operative work in 
the production of disease-resistant varieties of wheat 
and oats is carried on by the staffs of the two Labora- 
tories. Similar co-operation, although necessarily less. 
extensive, is afforded the Cereal Division, Ottawa, and 
the Dominion Experimental Farms and provincial Uni- 
versities in Western Canada in respect. of the testing 
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for disease resistance in new productions of cereals and 
flax. 


Saskatchewan.—The Laboratory for this province is 
in quarters rented from the University of Saskatchewan 
in Saskatoon. It is devoting most of its attention to 
root rots of cereals and to diseases and defects of the seed 
of these crops; these being the troubles of greatest 
importance in this province. More recently its activi- 
ties have been extended to a study of the more important 
vegetable diseases. It also co-operates with the Field 
Husbandry Department of the University in the testing 
of new varieties and strains of field crops for disease 
resistance. 


Alberta—The Laboratory at Edmonton occupies 
laboratory and. greenhouse space rented from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. The cereal. root rot problem receives 
attention here also, more particularly in relation to 
cultural practices. It is also the centre of the Division’s 
work on the diseases of forage crops including the bac- 
terial wilt of alfalfa and a number of crown and root 
rots of legumes. 

Every possible assistance is given to the provincial 
Department of Agriculture in their field surveys for 
bacterial ring rot of potatoes which is most prevalent 
in the Lethbridge area. 


British Columbia.—In the Okanagan Valley the most 
serious trouble affecting the apple industrty was proved 
to be due to a boron deficiency of the soil. Through the 
co-operation of the Summerland Laboratory, the Experi- 
mental Station and the Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture, these disorders now have been eliminated. The 
crown rot of apple trees has been investigated by the 
Laboratory staff. The virus diseases of stone fruits are 
being studied and attention is being paid to vegetable 
diseases. 

On Vancouver Island, on the grounds of the Saanich- 
ton Experimental Station, is another plant pathology 
laboratory. Here assistance is being given to the new 
vegetable seed industry by the examination of seed 
stocks, reporting on their health condition, recommending 
means for the elimination of the pathogenic organisms 
found, and by the inspection of the growing crops. In 
addition, certain studies are being made in the field 
of plant physiology as related to some field crop 
problems. 

The Victoria Laboratory is devoted entirely to forest 
pathological work. At the request of the logging industry 
and the British Ministry of Supply the decays of Sitka 
spruce are being investigated from a small sub-station on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands. Closely co-operating with 
the Provincial Forestry Service at the Cowichan Lake 
Station, various diseases of Douglas fir and cedar are 
being studied. 


Chemistry 

The Division of Chemistry dates from 1886, when a 
small laboratory was established in the City of Ottawa. 
In 1889 the laboratory was transferred to the main 
building on the Central Farm. After a fire which 
destroyed the interior of the laboratory, a Chemistry 
Building was erected, occupied in 1896, enlarged in 1913, 
and further enlarged in 1935. 

The scope of the work of the Division of Chemistry 
has been broad and practical. The application of 
chemistry, in the laboratory and in the field, to the 


solution of every day problems of the practical farmer 
has been featured. 

Investigational and research work has been wide and 
varied, with the desire constantly in mind to assist the 
varied phases of agriculture carried on in Canada— 
dairying and live stock, field husbandry, horticulture, 
tobacco and sugar beet culture, and a host of allied 
branches. The publications of the Division show that 
data obtained from this work have resulted in much 
valuable information for the guidance of farmers. 

Under the existing organization of the Division there 
are laboratories for research in anima] and poultry 


. nutrition, soils and fertilizers, food investigational ser- 


vice laboratories for the routine analysis of agricultural 
products. In recent years much effort has been devoted 
to a study of the role of vitamins in animal and plant 
nutrition. 

The work undertaken in Animal Nutrition includes 
studies on digestibility and metabolism, special studies of 
nutritional disorders, toxity of feeds and of analytical 
methods as applied to problems in animal nutrition. 
The work on digestibility has been done with cattle, 
sheep and swine, and has had as its object the establish- 
ment of reliable tables for the digestibility of Canadian 
feed stuffs. Work has been done on the biological value 
of protein substitutes and several tests have been con- 
ducted with sheep to determine the value of urea in 
the ration of ruminants. A colony of rabbits is main- 
tained to aid in the examination of feeds for poisons 
or toxicity. 

The work in soils and fertilizers is of two types, 
investigational, and service to other Divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture. The investigational work 
is being centred at the present time on the study of soil 
colloids and their relation to the fixation of applied 
phosphorus and to soil fertility in general. Several 
investigations are under way, dealing with physiolog- 
ical disorders and root rots of plants, in an attempt to 
find the relationship of such disorders to soil composi- 
tion. Co-operative experiments are being conducted 
with the Experimental Farms Service in studies of 
fertilizer requirements of different soils with respect to 
the crops being grown. The chemical service given to 
other Divisions of the Department of Agriculture in- 
cludes the analysis of profile soil samples collected in 
the soil survey work of British Columbia, the Yukon, 
the N.W. Territory and Ontario. The analysis of farm- 
ers’ samples has recently increased in volume. 

The main work of the Food Investigation laboratory 
is the analysis of various products required for the 
administration of several Federal Acts. These include 
the examination of packing house products and export 
samples of the Meat Board and the examination of 
processed fruits and vegetables, processed milk products, 
and dried whole egg powders for the Special Products 
Board. Investigations are in progress in an attempt 
to improve the quality of processed foods. One such 
investigation concerns the cause of rancidity in cheddar 
cheese, and another the problems relating to the maple 
products industry. 

The work in Plant Chemistry may be divided into 
that dealing with routine analyses for other sections of 
the Division, and for other Divisions of the Department 
of Agriculture, together with investigational work on 
the utilization of agricultural products, and of problems 
in horicultural chemistry. Chemical service is given to 
Divisions of the Experimental Farms in their studies on 


the improvement of the quality of hays, pastures, cereal 
grains and other feeding stuffs. Several hundred analyses 
are made annually on the properties of oil from oil- 
bearing seeds, such as soybean, flax, sunflower, safflower 
and mustard. A special staff is engaged in problems 
connected with horticultural chemistry. This staff is 
making a special study of dehydration of vegetables 
and the processing of fruit juices. Analyses are made, 
at various stages of dehydration and storage, of the 
moisture, vitamins and sulphur dioxide content. The 
nutrition of orchards and the cause of certain physiolog- 
ical disorders are also being studied, together with the 
use of insecticides and fungicides. 

Branch laboratories are situated at Kentville, N.S. 
and Summerland, B.C. These laboratories deal with 
the various problems arising out of the specialized type 
of agriculture found there. 

A biological laboratory for Vitamin Assays was 
established in 1940 and its function is to conduct all the 
vitamin assays required by the Department of Agri- 
culture. This includes routine assays required for the 
administration of Federal Acts, investigations dealing 
with methods of assay and studies of the vitamin re- 
quirements of animals and poultry, and the effect of 
treatment and storage on the vitamin content of food- 
stuffs for both animals and humans. It is not concerned 
with the control of those human foods which are dealt 
with by the Department of Pensions and Natior:! 
Health. The biological laboratory is equipped to make 
both rat and chick assays, and the chemical laboratory 
has facilities for the determination of most of the vita- 
mins. Collaborative tests are conducted with other vita- 
min assay laboratories in both the United States and 
Canada. 

In the conduct of chemical analysis of soil survey 
samples the Division has co-operated with Experi- 
mental Farm Service, the Ontario Agricultural College 
and the University of British Columbia. Similar arrange- 
ments have existed for a period of years with the same 
institutions, the Ontario Research Foundation, and Mac- 
donald Agricultural College in regard to vitamin and 
riboflavin assays. 


Entomology 

The formal service to Canadian agriculture in the 
protection of crops from insect attack began in 1884 
with the appointment of an Honorary Entomologist to 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture. This was 
followed in 1887 by the appointment of am officer as 
Dominion Entomologist and Botanist to the-staff of the 
Experimental Farms Branch. In 1908 a definitely org- 
anized service was established under the title of the 
Division of Entomology of the Experimental Farms 
Branch. In 1910, with the passage of the Destructive 
Insect and Pest Act a plant Inspection Service was 
formally established within the Division of Entomology 
and in 1914 following the necessity for further expan- 
sion of insect control work throughout Canada. the 
Division of Entomology was separated from the Experi- 
mental Farms Branch and established as the Ento- 
mological Branch of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In the early days of its development the staff was 
extremely limited and the work was carried on entirely 
from Ottawa. By 1912, however, six field stations were 
established. By 1914, nine field laboratories had been 
set up, each in charge of a trained entomologist. By 
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1924 the number of field stations had increased to 
twenty. At the moment (1945) the service is rendered 
from twenty-nine field laboratories, summer study 
centres, some with considerable staff, not being included 
in this ‘total. With the re- organization of the ‘Dominion 
Department of Agriculture in 1937 the Entomological 
Branch was organized as a Division of Science Service. 
The Inspection Service under the style, Division of 
Forest Pest Suppression, as organized within the Ento- 
mological Branch in 1919, was separated from the 
Division of Entomology and attached to the Production 
Service, to be known as the Division of Plant Protection. 

The Division of Entomology is one of the six Divi- 
sions in Science Service of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture. Its activities are carried on under the 
immediate direction of the Dominion Entomologist. 
Through its staff it conducts investigations in respect 
to insects, mites and roundworms with special reference 
to those of economic importance, and has chiefly for its 
object the development of control methods of value in 
protecting the products of agriculture, forestry, industry 
and man from damage, injury and loss by insecticidal, 
cultural and biological methods. The results of studies 
are made available to the public by appropriate publica- 
tions such as bulletins, circulars, spray calendars, post- 
ers, maps, reports, lectures and. advice by direct corre- 
spondence. Its primary function is accepted as being 
investigational but it holds itself in readiness to assist 
associated services, provincial services, municipalities, 
business organizations and individuals by co-operation, 
special investigations or extension and organizational 
work in any entomological control problem in respect of 
which its resources or knowledge would be of advantage. 

The Division carries on its work through a head- 
quarters located at Ottawa with a staff distributed 
throughout Canada in 29 laboratories of which there is 
at least one in each province. The laboratories are 
located at points of greatest advantage in dealing with 
the problems under study. In as much as closely related 
problems are studied at several laboratories, the Divi- 
sion is organized into units, some of which have labora- 
tories in each province as in the study of insects attack- 
ing field and vegetable crops. Others though involved in 
a Dominion-wide activity carry on their work from a 
central laboratory, as for example, studies for biological 
control of insects which are centred at Belleville in a 
single laboratory. The major units under which the 
work is conducted consist of field crop insect investiga- 
tions, forest insect investigations, fruit insect investiga- 
tions, systematic entomology, biological control, live- 
stock insect investigations, stored product insect invest- 
igations, household and medical investigations. 

The field crop insect investigations unit has perma- 
nent laboratories established in each province and, men- 
tioning only the principle problems, is concerned with 
investigations for the control of vegetable insects and 
the roundworms of agricultural crops at the Ottawa 
laboratory; potato and turnip insect pests in Prince 
Edward Island, potato aphids and the distribution of 
potato diseases in New Brunswick; potato aphid and 
the control of insects attacking crops in southern Quebec; 
the control of insect pests of sugar beets, beans, tobacco 
and corn in southern Ontario; the control of grass- 
hoppers, insects attacking prairie vegetable crops, oil 
seed crops and prairie bush and tree fruits in Manitoba; 
wire worms, cultural control of grain insects, red-backed 
cutworm and its allies in Saskatchewan; wheat stem 
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sawfly, pale western cutworm, grasshoppers, Say stink 
bug, sugar beet insects, canning crop insects in Alberta; 
erasshoppers, potato flea beetles, and insects attacking 
hops, vegetable seed crops, carrots and other vegetables 
in British Columbia. 

The forest insect investigations are carried on 
through laboratories in New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. In Ontario 
the studies at the moment involve investigations of the 
ecology of forest insects and the control of spruce bud- 
worm, sawflies attacking coniferous trees, insects attack- 
ing shade trees and investigations to determine the value 
of insecticides in the control of forest insects by the use 
of airplanes. In New Brunswick the studies are parti- 
cularly concerned with forest management in the con- 
trol of spruce budworm, the control of the bronze borer, 
beech coccus and the control of forest insects by di- 
seases. In Manitoba, the studies are primarily con- 
cerned with the spruce budworm, the rate of deteriora- 
tion of timber killed by fire and insects and the possi- 
bility of its salvage in merchantable condition. In Sas- 
katchewan study is especially concerned with the pro- 
tection of prairie windbreaks and shade trees from in- 
sect attack. In British Columbia the more important 
studies involve the control of pine bark beetles, wood 
borers, and insects defoliating coniferous trees both in 
the interior and coastal regions. In addition to the 
study of particular insects, one of the most important 
activities of this unit consists in carrying on the Forest 
Insect. Survey in which, with the co-operation of all 
official forestry services and the forest protection serv- 
ices of the lumber industry, a very careful appraisal 
of the insect conditions is maintained annually and 
published in the form of a report for the information of 
the forest industries, the forest protection services and 
entomologists in appraising the probability, location and 
extent of forest insect outbreaks, 

The fruit insect investigations unit is primarily con- 
cerned with studies of insects attacking tree and bush 
fruits as well as assuming responsibility for the co- 
ordination of the study of the use of insecticides in in- 
sect control. Laboratories are associated with the cen- 
tres of fruit production in the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
The studies have for their object the control of all fruit 
pests and the invention of satisfactory spray programs 
for the relatively similar groups of insects in each area. 

Included among the insects under study are codling 
moths, aphids, fruit flies, leaf rollers, budmoths, mites, 
pear psylla, tarnished plant bug, apple and plum cur- 
culio, peach and other borers, grape berry moth and 
grape leaf hopper. 

The investigations of insecticides are carried on in 
each province and fruit area as climatic variations re- 
quire, and such new and interesting insecticides as DDT 
are in course of exploitation with the greatest of vigour 
and thoroughness. 

The systematic entomology unit confines itself to 
the study of insects as zoological specimens. It has no 
responsibility in control work. It serves the whole Divi- 
sion and other institutions and students in Canada and 
elsewhere in establishing the identity of their speci- 
mens, conducts faunal surveys and maintains the Na- 
tional Insect Collection. By intense study of the mate- 
rial in the Collection, the unit prepares and improves 
keys to the identity of insects for the use of other officers 
on the staff and scientists in general. 


The biological control unit is concerned primarily 
with the study of parasites of insects and their exploita- 
tion in the control of insect pests. The work is carried 
on from an insect parasite laboratory at Belleville, 
Ontario and extends upon occasion into all provinces. 
The work consists of the collection and redistribution 
of native parasites from districts where present to areas 
where not present, the importation of parasites likely to 
aid in the control of noxious pests, from foreign coun- 
tries, their multiplication in the laboratory and distribu- 
tion in the field, orchard or forest. The particular groups 
of parasites dealt with change from year to year. The 
collection, propagation and _ distribution activities, 
however, for 1944 embraced parasites designed to aid 
in the contro! of the following insect pests: the European 
spruce sawfly, larch sawfly, European pine sawfly, le- 
conte’s pine sawfly, the fir sawfly, pine shoot moth, larch 
casebearer, codling moth, European corn borer, European 
pine moth, greenhouse whitefly, greenhouse mealybug 
and orchard mealybug. Liberations were made of one 
parasite or another in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

Livestock insect investigations are carried on from 
a laboratory at Kamloops, B.C., and embrace primar- 
ily the study of fleas, ticks, sheep ticks, lice on domestic 
animals and warble fly. Warble fly extension work 
which is being carried on very vigorously at the present 
time in the Prairie Provinces is centred at the Leth- 
bridge laboratory where some warble fly investigations 
are also in course. 

Stored product insect investigations are carried on 
primarily from a laboratory at Ottawa in co-operation 
with the Board of Grain Commissioners from their 
laboratory in Winnipeg. The studies have for their 
object the investigation and control of insects injurious 
to grain in storage, in warehouses, interior and terminal 
elevators and in transit by rail or boat. In addition, 
studies embrace the control of insects in stored manu- 
factured products such as dehydrated fruits, vegetables, 
milk and eggs, as well as cheese, furs and military stores. 
An interesting activity during 1944-45 was the organiza- 
tion of elevator operators’ schools with a view to in- 
structing elevator operators in the sanitation of elevators 
and mills. 

Household and medical entomology is concerned 
primarily with the control of household pests, biting and 
sucking flies and such insects as might be concerned in 
the distribution of diseases of man or animals. Circum- 
stances arrange that the work is primarily concerned 
with the control of head and body lice, bedbugs, cock- 
roaches, meal moths, black flies and mosquitoes. The 
studies include control in domestic houses, the open 
field, lumber camps, hospitals, schools and barracks. 


Co-operative Relationships—The type of co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation found in the grasshopper control 
work in British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces 
characterizes the relationship between Dominion and 
provincial activities in entomology. In field crops it is 
illustrated by the co-ordinated investigations in con- 
nection with the study and control of the European 
corn borer in Ontario and the fruit insect work in the 
same province for many years. White grub and pea 
moth investigations in the province of Quebec were in 
the first instance largely carried on by Dominion offi- 
cials but were made available to the Provincial Entomol- 
ogist, and the first white grub control bulletin appli- 


cable to Quebec conditions was published by the Province 
in joint authorship. 


In British Columbia the investigations of orchard . 


insects, among others, was carried on chiefly by the 
Dominion Government officials and the results made 
available for the use of the Province. The planning of 
the work and the associated extension efforts were co- 
ordinated with the needs and timing of the official 
provincial horticulturists. Similar arrangements obtained 
in connection with potato beetle problems, officers 
engaged therein being loaned from one service to the 
other and men and equipment as required used in com- 
mon. At the present time this co-ordination continues, 
especially in the joint effort between Dominion and 
provincial services in co-operation with the entomol- 
ogists of the United States Bureau of Entomology and 
plant quarantine in an effort to control the pear psylla. 

An example of co-operative relationship in forest 
insect control is provided in Ontario, where in 1945, the 
Provincial Department of Lands and Forests built a 
laboratory at Sault Ste. Marie expressly for the carrying 
on of forest insect investigations by the Dominion 
Division of Entomology. This building is to be staffed 
and equipped by the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture and serve as the headquarters for Forest Insect 
Investigations in that Province. 

In the same spirit for several years, the Department 
of Lands and Forests in New Brunswick has made an 
annual grant towards the prosecution of forest entomo- 
logical work carried on by the Dominion Government, 
and has participated in the construction of a laboratory 
in that province in connection with the study of the 
possibility of the reduction of susceptibility of coniferous 
forests to outbreaks of spruce budworm by forest man- 
agement. 


Plant Protection 

The work of the Plant Protection Division is based 
primarily on the protection of plant growth generally 
from introduced species of insect pests and new plant 
diseases. It includes efforts to eradicate or control 
pests of foreign origin which may become established in 
Canada; also the administration of Seed Potato Certifi- 
cation throughout Canada since 1938. The work is 
carried out under the regulations of the Destructive 
Insect and Pest Act. 

This type of plant protection was used first by the 
Province of Quebec. Historical records show that in 1805 
an “Act for the Preservation of Apple Trees in the 
Parish of Montreal” was passed. This Act referred to 
the control of canker worm. By 1922 all the provinces 
had on their statute books one or more acts dealing 
with the protection of plants. Measures taken by the 
provinces range from an act to incorporate an Entomo- 
logical Society to an act to provide for the extermination 
of agricultural pests. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture first took 
action in 1898 when an “Act to Protect Canada Against 
the Introduction of the Insect Pest known as the San 
Jose Seale’ was passed. This Act was the first legis- 
lation affecting importation of plant material and dealt 
only with host plants of this pest from infected countries 
or areas. In 1910 “The Destructive Insect and Pest 
Act” was passed and the San Jose Scale Act repealed. 
Since that time twenty-two regulations have been passed 
dealing with importations from other countries and ten 
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dealing with the movement of host plants of insect 
pests or diseases, domestically, and one covering the 
certification of apple exports on account of apple- 
maggot. 

By Order in Council of April 21, 1922, “The De- 
structive Insect and Pest Act Advisory Board” was 
established for the purpose of advising The Minister 
with respect to desirable changes in the regulations 
under the Act or additions thereto. 

In 1914, “The Seed Potato Certification Service” 
was organized by the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture as a result of a survey which showed that the 
potato crops were being seriously reduced by virus 
diseases. The function of the service is to assist and 
supervise the production of disease-free seed potatoes, 
true to variety and type from good and profitable yields 
could be obtained. The project is based on the removal 
during the growing season of weak, diseased and for- 
eign plants and the multiplication of tubers produced 
from healthy and vigorous plants. Permanent stan- 
dards were adopted covering both field and tuber 
inspections. This work has been conducted in all the 
Provinces at one time or another and in some cases in 
co-operation with provincial staff. 

Divisional activities include the formulation and 
enforcement of regulations under the Destructive Insect 
and Pest Act; the inspection of imported and exported 
plants and plant products for the presence of insects 
and diseases harmful to vegetation; the treatment of 
affected shipments, or their refusal of entry or of export, 
as required; the operation of fumigation stations; the 
maintenance of domestic quarantines; the carrying out 
of surveys in connection with the spread, control or 
eradication of introduced pests; the issuance of certi- 
ficates of health covering the export of plant material 
to meet the specific requirements of importing countries; 
the establishment of standards governing the produc- 
tion of certified seed potatoes, and the supervision of 
production and shipment by inspection in the field, in 
storage and at shipping point; the development and 
supervision of tuber indexing and tuber units to improve 
and multiply foundation stock seed potatoes; the issu- 
ance of official tags for crops conforming to Canadian 
certified seed potato standards; and advice to growers 
on modern methods of seed potato production. 

Plant inspection staffs are maintained at Halifax, 
Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, London, Windsor, Winnipeg, Estevan, Vancouver 
and Victoria. 

Certified seed potato inspection staffs are stationed 
at Charlottetown, Kentville, Fredericton, Ste. Anne de 
la Pocatiere, Ottawa, London, Guelph, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, Vancouver and Saanichton. 

The import and export of plant material has been 
materially reduced by war conditions. However, the 
total volume of work performed has increased through 
the extension of normal activities to include various 
war service projects such as: (1) inspection of boats 
and storage premises to determine and control insect 
damage to foodstuffs; (2) examination of dehydration 
plants and their products with the object of prevent- 
ing wastage due to insect attack; (3) tests with differ- 
ent fumigants to destroy insect outbreaks in food 
products; (4) investigations on the use of “aerosols” in 
applying insecticides; (5) regular examination of 
samples and debris from grain and dehydrated products 
to detect the presence of insects or mites. 
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In seasonal field project work attention is still being 
paid to apple maggot infestation, brown tail moths, 
pear psylla and Japanese beetle. The inspection and 
certification of potato for seed purposes 1s continued. 
A new regulation was put into effect requiring all seed 
erowers to plant either Foundation or Foundation A 
erade potatoes. Regulations have been established gov- 
erning the sale of potato eyes. 

There is also direct joint action between officers of 
the Dominion and the provinces. A good illustration 
of this type of co-operative action is to be found in 
the apple maggot control work. 

Inspection of orchards to determine freedom from 
this pest has been carried out co-operatively by the 
units of the Dominion and Provincial Governments in 
Ontario and provinces east thereof since 1933. Policy 
with reference to the control of the insect is determined 
by a Federal Apple Maggot Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the Dominion and each 
provincial Department of Agriculture concerned. The 
units of Government participating vary in the different 
provinces but, as an example, in Ontario men are trans- 
ferred to or employed specifically for this work by the 
Plant Production Division, the Division of Entomology, 
the Fruit and Vegetable Division of the Dominion 
Government, together with the Ontario Fruit Branch 
and the Ontario Agricultural College. 

Similar co-operative action has been taken in the 
case of the scouting and eradication of the Gypsy Moth 
in Quebec and New Brunswick, the European Corn 
Borer in Ontario, the Japanese Bettle in Ontario, the 
Pear Psylla and the San Jose Seale in British Columbia. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The National Research Council of Canada came into 
being during World War I when it was realized that 
the mobilization of scientific resources was as impor- 
tant as the mobilization of manpower or any other 
resource. Initially, the Council functioned as a co- 
ordinating body on research problems between Govern- 
ment departments, scientific institutions and important 
industries. In 1924, the Canadian Parliament passed 
the Research Council Act establishing the Council as a 
body corporate whose principal object was to ensure 
united action for the best utilization of our natural 
resources and the development of Canadian industries 
and trade. It was to be an agency for pooling the 
ideas of the best scientific minds in the country and aid- 
ing research by all available means on problems of 
national importance. 

The soundness of this policy has been vindicated 
by the important role Canadian science has played in 
World War II. The existence of a national organiza- 
tion to co-ordinate and promote research activities 
was of inestimable value not only to Canada but to 
the Empire. The work of the Council during pre-war 
years was largely responsible for building up a body 
of trained scientific personnel who have contributed 
immeasurably to the Canadian war effort. 

The Council functions in a variety of ways. It 
operates directly a number of scientific research labora- 
tories covering the fields of physics and electrical engi- 
neering, chemistry, mechanical engineering and applied 
biology. The far-reaching function of stimulating and 
correlating scientific work in the entire country is 


achieved principally through associate committees. Also, 
research men in the universities and other laboratories 
are encouraged and aided in their work by the awarding 
of assisted research grants. And finally, scholarships 
are made available to help promising students complete 
their university training and do post-graduate research. 

Although research on behalf of agriculture has formed 
a small part of the Council’s total scientific effort, its 
value and importance are no less significant. Work 
carried on in the Ottawa Laboratories and that planned 
for the new Prairie Regional Laboratory is principally 
concerned with the development and improvement of 
industrial processing, storage and transport of foods, 
and industrial utilization of agricultural wastes and sur- 
pluses; but important work more directly related to 
agriculture is also being done. ; 

A number of associate committees co-ordinate and 
support agricultural research and on each committee are 
representatives of the agricultural organizations inter- 
ested in its special work. Because of its wide interests, 
the Department of Agriculture has representatives on 
a large number of these committees. Chief of these is 
the Associate Committee on Grain Research in which 
the co-operating organizations are the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Universities of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 


The Associate Committee on Field Crop Diseases 
secures effective collaboration between the various de- 
partments and institutions interested in promoting the 
warfare against plant disease enemies. The Canadian 
Committee on Food Preservation covers all phases of 
processing, storage and transport of perishable foods. 

Experience has shown that even slight financial as- 
sistance enables many scientists to utilize more fully 
the equipment already at their disposal and to supervise 
additional investigations without neglecting their normal 
work. The plan of assisted research was instituted in 
order to obtain the greatest possible utilization of the 
research ability and technical equipment available in 
Canadian universities, and incidentally to provide train- 
ing for a large number of younger scientists. Grants 
are made only for projects approved by the Council and 
to scientists of established reputation whose laboratories 
already contain the equipment normally used in their 
field of work. The funds may be used to hire additional 
assistance or to purchase special equipment, but the 
grantee must provide his services without charge. Much 
of this work has been of direct assistance to agriculture. 

The Council’s scholarships are intended to enable 
students who have given distinct evidence of capacity 
for original research to continue the study of science, 
with the view of aiding its advance or its application 
to the industries of the country. The number of research 
workers available for service in Canadian - industries, 
universities and Dominion and provincial services in 
the present war has been very considerably increased 
by this means. Agriculture, together with all other 
industries, has benefited thereby. 

Any detailed account of the National Research Coun- 
cil’s contribution to agriculture is beyond the scope of 
this brief outline. However, the highlights of some 
of the work in progress in its own laboratories at the 
present time are given below. 


Research on Plant Products 

Cereal Grains —Fermentation.—Since butylene glycol 
may be used as a starting point for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, a study to develop suitable production 
“methods by the fermentation of wheat mashes was initi- 
ated as a war project in co-operation with the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory of the United States. In 
the initial stages assistance was also rendered by the 
University of Alberta, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture and several American industrial concerns. The 
process developed in the laboratory is now being tested 
in a pilot plant to determine the practicability of its 
commercial production. Many possible uses for butylene 
glycol are being carefully investigated: one of the most 
promising is as an anti-freeze. Its possibilities for con- 
version to more valuable products are also being studied. 

This is recognized as the largest “chemurgic” research 
project in Canada at the present time. The pilot plant 
can be used for studying problems in the entire field of 
industrial fermentations. 

To meet the enormously increased wartime demand 
for industrial alcohol, it was necessary to convert dis- 
tilleries to the use of wheat owing to the shortage of corn 
and molasses. Technical advice was given to help solve 
many of the industrial problems connected with this 
change. Several surveys have been made on the problem 
of blending alcohol with gasoline for motor fuel. 

Technical enquiries are answered on various indus- 
trial fermentations and investigations on the production 
from farm products of such chemicals as: acetic, lactic 
and citric acids; butyl alcohol and glycerol. Studies are 
made as time and facilities permit. 

Separation of Wheat Fractions.—Because of war 
shortages of starch and starch products in Canada, an 
investigation was initiated to develop a satisfactory 
commercial method for the separation of starch and 
gluten from wheat. A simple, mechanical-separation 
process, adaptable to various grades of wheat, has been 
successful in the laboratory and is now being tested 
on a pilot-plant scale. 

Starch Studies.—Investigations include conversion 
of starch to syrups and sugars, improved methods of 
starch analysis for use in fermentation industries, and 
miscellaneous studies relating to industrial uses. 

Cereal Chemistry—Extensive investigations have 
been made on the malting quality of barley, the assess- 
ment of quality in plant breeders’ samples of wheat and 
barley, grain drying, moisture testing, baking studies, 
gluten proteins, and wheat germ. These studies have led 
to the establishment of standards and the use of superior 
apparatus for test purposes. It is proposed to intensify 
certain aspects of this work in the New Prairie Regional 
Laboratory. 

Wheat Straw.—Consideration has been given to the 
use of wheat straw for the manufacture of cellulose 
acetate. A fundamental study has been made of the 
resins obtainable from wheat straw lignin and their use 
in forming plastics. It is proposed to continue at the 
Prairie Regional Laboratory certain investigations on 
the industrial utilization of straw, especially as related 
to its direct use as a fuel or insulating material. 


Oil Seed Crops.—Surveys—The Associate Committee 
on Grain Research and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board co-operated early in the war in making a complete 
survey of the domestic oil situation. A survey of the 
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extensive literature on Soya beans was made for scien- 
tists working in that field. 

Extraction and Expression Studies—The Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, the Associate Committee on 
Grain Research and several commercial firms are co- 
operating in a study to determine the suitability of 
existing plant equipment for the extraction or expression 
of new oil seed crops. 

Processing Studies.—A shortage of edible fats led to 
an investigation into the feasibility of using cheap 
domestic vegetable oils as a substitute for imported oils. 
In co-operation with the Ontario Research Foundation, 
the problem of flavour reversion in linseed oil is being 
extensively studied. 

Utilization of Elevator Screenings.—Industrial uses 
for refuse screenings collected at grain elevators have 
been examined and improvement on methods of oil 
extraction are being studied. 

Assessment of Quality—Tests suitable for assessing 
quality in small samples of flax seed are being developed 
as an aid to plant breeders. 

New Uses for Oils—New uses for vegetable oils are 
being investigated in relation to the requirements of the 
synthetic rubber industry. 


Root Crops—vVarious problems concerned with the 
commercial production of potato starch and new uses 
for the product have been given careful study. 

An attempt has been made to develop a new variety 
of sugar beet to yield a higher sugar content. 


New Crops ——Milkweed.—During the rubber shortage 
crisis a mechanical method was developed for the ex- 
traction of rubber-resin from milkweed. This process 
has been stepped up to a pilot-plant scale, and processing 
difficulties, encountered with milkweed pods, leaves, and 
stems, are being eliminated. The rubber from milkweed 
is of interest for certain specialized purposes and the 
resin may be of value in replacing some of the gums 
in short supply. Studies have been made on methods of 
treating milkweed floss to be used as a substitute for 
kapok. 

Kok-saghyz (Russian Dandelion)—Rubber is being 
extracted in the pilot plant from batches of Russian 
dandelions as supplied to us from time to time by the 
Department of Agriculture, and its quality is being 
tested in the rubber laboratory. 

Irish Moss.—Irish moss is a plant harvested from the 
sea, chiefly along the coast of the Maritime Provinces. 
Investigations are under way to develop a practical 
method for extracting gel from the plant, to be used 
as a substitute for agar agar in the food and pharma- 
ceutical industries, and as a stabilizer for chocolate milk 
drinks and other food products. 


Research On Animal Products 

Meats—Bacon processing.—Large-scale investiga- 
tions initiated in 1986 on the curing and smoking of 
bacon were intensified with the outbreak of war as a 
result of the increased demand for bacon and the diffi- 
culties encountered in transportation to Britain. Studies 
aimed at maintaining and improving quality of Canadian 
bacon in the post war period are in progress. 

Meat Storage.—Problems connected with quick-freez- 
ing, transportation, and transhipping of such perishables 
as beef, pork, mutton and bacon, have been given very 
careful study and will be pursued intensively again as 
soon as time and facilities permit. 
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Dehydration —Methods have been worked out for 
producing a satisfactory dried pork product which can 
be compressed into palatable bars of high nutritive 
value. This product is of interest in the war effort and 
may have a place in post war relief programs. 

Canning —Development of canning processes to im- 
prove the keeping quality and nutritive value of pork 
and ham, was undertaken as a part of the war effort and 
will be continued in the post-war program. 


Miulk.—Dehydration,—Dried milk is of interest to 
the armed forces and is likely to become increasingly 
important in the feeding of populations in devastated 
countries. Processing methods are being studied with 
the aim of improving palatability and keeping qualities. 

Butter Storage—Canned butter supplied to our 
armies in the various theatres of war is subject to rapid 
deterioration, especially in the warmer climates. Means 
of improving processing methods and lengthening the 
storage life of the products are being sought. 


Fats and Oils.—Studies are being made on methods 
for improving the stability and suitability of lard as an 
alternative for vegetable oil shortening in short supply 
during the war. 


Poultry and Poultry Products—Dehydration of Eggs 
—The exigencies of war required the drying of large 
quantities of eggs for shipment to Britain. Work on this 
program in co-operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture has resulted in a Canadian product of high 
quality. Continued improvement in processing methods 
will help to retain for Canada a fair portion of post war 
trade. 

Preservation of Shell Eggs—Uncertain war transport 
conditions lengthened the holding period for shell eggs 
exported to Britain, and inadequate storage facilities 
further increased the difficulties. Extensive investiga- 
tions undertaken with the object of finding a practical 
method other than refrigeration for extending storage 
life, are being continued, since exports of shell eggs are 
again increasing. 

Storage of Dressed Poultry—Dressed poultry pack- 
ages have been designed to maintain the level of humid- 
ity necessary to prevent surface drying during storage. 
Means have been found to delay the development of 
rancidity in the fat of stored poultry. Quick freezing 
and problems of related nature are given attention as 
time permits. 

Distribution of Salmonella in Fowl.—The finding of 
mildly pathogenic organisms in dried egg powder led to 
the initiation of a study on distribution and transmission 
of such organisms by fowl. 

Transport of Day Old Chicks.—High mortality rates 
in hatchery chicks has led to an investigation of the 
problem for industry. 

Canning.—A major study on the canning of poultry 
was undertaken at the request of the Department of 
Agriculture. The results of the investigation led to the 
establishment of Canadian canned poultry standards. 
During the war tin shortages have minimized canning 
problems; however further work is contemplated for 
the post-war period. 


Wool—In co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture, standards for wool grading have been estab- 
lished and the assessment of quality of various wools 
from experimental flocks is made as required. 


General Agricultural Research 

Plant Biochemistry and Physiology.—Studies have 
been made to determine how light and temperature 
interact to affect the growth of wheat in different parts 
of the country. 

Suitable methods for treating plant and various forest 
tree cuttings with growth-simulating substances have 
been carefully studied. The work is being completed. 


Nutrition.—Problems continually arise in connection 
with the vitamin content of army rations. An attempt 
has been made to find suitable carriers in which vitamins 
will remain stable over the wide range of conditions 
encountered by an army in the field. 

Work designed to improve and develop methods of 
analysis used for determining the vitamin content of 
foods has been undertaken. 


Engineering Problems 

Warehouse Refrigeration—The problem of humidi- 
fication of refrigerated spaces at freezing tempera- 
tures for the storage of various agricultural products 
has been given considerable attention and it is planned 
to expand this work in the near future. 

Marine Refrigeration—LIncreased exports and losses 
of refrigerated vessels resulted in the initiation of a 
project to develop suitable equipment for refrigerating 
ordinary cargo spaces, chiefly for the transport of bacon. 
The improvement of this equipment which combines 
economy of operation with rapidity of installation and 
other requirements will make it applicable to a large 
number of peace time uses. 

Railway Car Refrigeration—Attention has been 
given to the improvement of railway car refrigeration 
systems. This is an important link in the chain of 
perishable food transport. 

Farm Cooling Systems.—Consideration is being given 
to the development of various types of cooling units 
suitable for application to locker storages and on farms 
whether power is available or not. 


Forestry.—Shelter Belt Trees.—Plant breeders are 
making good progress in the development of fast grow- 
ing, hardy, shelter belt trees for prairie farmers. 


Agricultural Meteorology Attention has been given 
to the relation between weather and the growth and yield 
of crops with a view to increasing the accuracy of 
estimating crop production. In addition, meteorological 
records are closely examined to determine the average 
climatological characteristics of particular agricultural 
regions. 


3. ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
PROVINCIAL 


Consideration is given to agricultural economics in 
each of the nine Colleges of Agriculture, activities in 
this respect dating from about the time of the first World 
War. In Manitoba and Alberta, where agriculture is 
a faculty of the provincial university, the subject is 
dealt with by the staff of the university economics 
department. In Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
where the same kind of university organization prevails, 
departments concerned with agricultural economics are 
maintained within the college of agriculture. This form 


of organization also prevails at each of the five Colleges 
of Agriculture in the eastern provinces. 

In addition to the efforts on behalf of agriculture at 
institutions specializing in agricultural matters, most 
other universities and colleges give some attention to 
instruction and research in this field. At these institu- 
tions efforts are usually devoted to what might be termed 
the field of agricultural policy, whereas at the univer- 
sities and colleges specializing in the agricultural field 
the research program in addition to the consideration 
of policy matters, includes, and usually emphasizes, 
problems that would be considered as somewhat nearer 
the farm level. 

Research activities in agricultural economics at the 
various colleges and universities cover a wide field. 
Much of the work is done with the aid of student and 
graduate assistants, field work being undertaken in the 
summer and projects completed during the winter 
months as teaching duties permit. The work undertaken 
includes studies of provincial and national policies relat- 
ing to agriculture and research relating to farm business, 
land settlement, land tenure, farm credit and indebted- 
ness, assessment and taxation, land use and classifica- 
tion, levels of living, marketing and other subjects. 
Projects recently undertaken have been concerned with 
post-war irrigation possibilities, probable farm require- 
ments for buildings and equipment, and economic con- 
siderations associated with the expansion of rural elec- 
trification. 

The Economies staff works in close co-operation with 
other faculties of the college or university, with provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture, Departments of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, public utility bodies and other agencies. 
Much of the work done is also conducted in co-operation 
with the Economics Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Frequently such projects involve 
other Departments and institutions on a three-way 
basis. Reference will be made to the conditions under 
which such work is undertaken when discussing the 
activities of the Dominion Agricultural Economics 
Division. 

In addition to the work conducted by the colleges 
and universities, certain of the departments of agricul- 
ture also sponsor research in rural economics. The 
Quebec Department is the only one maintaining a special 
division for this purpose, but other departments ,1n one 
way or another contrive to support projects in this field. 
In Saskatchewan, Ontario and Nova Scotia divisions of 
marketing or co-operation are maintained to assist farm- 
ers and farm organizations. Some of these divisions 
engage in research work. Other departments give 
financial support to research projects conducted by the 
Economics staff of the college of agriculture or by the 
Dominion Economics Division. 


DomINION 


The Agricultural Economics Division, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, was established in October 
1929. At that time it became the ninth Branch of the 
Department. Subsequently, with the consolidation of 
these nine Branches into four Services, the Economics 
Branch became a Division of the Marketing Service. 

The Division is primarily a research agency and as 
such serves other Divisions of the Department, includ- 
ing those concerned with the administration of agri- 
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cultural policies. It also works with other Divisions 
of the Department of Agriculture and with other 
Departments of the Government in the conduct of basic 
research. Its activities in this respect range from 
surveys of ranching operations, conducted in co-operation 
with the Experimental Farms Service, to studies of 
food consumption levels and nutritional status done in 
co-operation with the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 

In the main the research activities of the Division, 
as represented in what might be termed “projects”, have 
been confined to matters of interprovincial or national 
concern. At the request of provincial bodies assistance 
has been given on projects that were primarily of local 
or provincial concern. On occasions when projects of a 
provincial nature gave prospects of offering a solution 
to problems of wider concern, the Division has launched 
such work on its own initiative. 

A large part of the research undertaken has been 
conducted with the assistance of the provincial depart- 
ments and colleges. In the case of many projects 
sponsored by the Dominion, two or more provincial 
institutions are included. Such activities are conducted 
under an agreement with the provincial bodies concerned, 
the usual basis being that each institution contributes 
a stated proportion of the personnel and expense, includ- 
ing the cost of publishing any report that may result 
from the effort. The Division usually assumes responsi- 
bility for the direction of projects’ which it initiates and 
where projects are initiated by a provincial institution 
the provincial authorities accept responsibility for direc- 
tion. The same arrangement prevails with respect to the 
publication of results; the initiating institution usually 
assumes the responsibility. Joint authorship or appro- 
priate credit notes, depending upon the degree of par- 
ticipation, recognize the contribution of the co-operating 
institution. On occasions this co-operation has resulted 
in a Department publishing a report, the senior author- 
ship of which is credited to the co-operating institution. 

In the conduct of these co-operative arrangements 
provision is made for the assignment of staff to the 
centre from which the work is being directed. Thus 
provincial research workers have been assigned to Ottawa 
and Dominion staff members have been established at 
provincial institutions. In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment and having regard to the number of projects 
conducted in co-operation with certain provinces, par- 
ticularly those remote from Ottawa, the Economics 
Division has located members of its staff on a more or 
less permanent basis at those institutions favourable to 
such an arrangement. Under this arrangement the 
Division maintains an office and staff at the Universities 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia where an extended program of research is under 
way in co-operation with the universities and the pro- 
vincial governments. 

The research program of the Economics Division is 
varied in nature. Although a unit of the Marketing 
Service its activities are in no sense confined to mar- 
keting. They include research in farm management and 
production costs, land settlement, land use and classifi- 
cation, farm finance, prices and statistics, domestic and 
foreign agricultural policy, labour relations, marketing, 
agricultural co-operation, consumer demand and con- 
sumption levels. The Division collects annually the 
statistics on co-operative activities in Canada and pub- 
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lishes the results. Its activities also include a major 
role in the preparation of the annual report on Agri- 
cultural Objectives. 

Three regular publications, the Economic Annalist, 
The Current Review of Agricultural Conditions in Can- 
ada, and Agriculture Abroad are issued by the Economics 
Division, the second of these being undertaken in co- 
operation with the Markets Information Section, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Agricultural Branch, Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics. 

Since the outbreak of war a substantial number of 
the staff of the Division have been on special assign- 
ments with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the 
Agricultural Supplies Board, the Food Board, Meat 
Board and other wartime organizations. ° 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The main responsibility for agricultural statistics is 
centred in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
Agricultural Branch is responsible for annual estimates, 
while the Agricultural Division of the Census Branch is 
responsible for the compilation of the agricultural census 
taken every ten years for all Canada and every five 
years in the Prairie Provinces. These census enume- 
rations provide the basic information for the annual 
estimates of the Agricultural Branch. 

In the case of the annual estimates for some provinces 
co-operative arrangements have been worked out 
whereby some of the basic statistics are compiled in the 
offices of Provincial Departments of Agriculture and 
summary statements are forwarded to Ottawa for con- 
solidation into Dominion totals. The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has the most highly developed 
statistical office and undertakes to do a larger share of 
this work than any of the other provinces. The Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba Departments compile 
certain statistics while the remaining provinces are 
almost entirely dependent on the co-operation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for their statistical data 
regarding agriculture. In the publication of statistics 
the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics confines itself in the main to provincial and 
Dominion totals, while the reports issued by the pro- 
vincial departments provide data on county or crop 
district areas. Statistics covered by the above arrange- 
ments include estimates of crop acreages, yields per acre 
and total production of field crops, fruits, vegetables 
and tobacco; numbers of live stock, values per head 
and marketing intentions; production of milk on farms, 
sales of fluid milk and produetion of all manufactured 
dairy products; numbers of poultry on farms and egg 
production and sales; numbers of fur bearing animals 
on farms and sales of pelts and live animals; estimates 
of farm capital, cash income from the sale of farm 
products and farm expenditures. Statistics are also 
collected on farm labour and wage rates and special 
studies have been undertaken on the per capita con- 
sumption of all foods. 

Statistics of the industries using agricultural products 
as raw materials are collected and compiled by the 
General Manufactures Branch and the Fisheries and 
Animal Products Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Information with respect to the marketing 
of agricultural products is, for the most part, collected 
and published by the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture. 


With respect to crops, the Agricultural Branch collects 
information and publishes frequent statements during 
the growing season with respect to crop conditions and 
supplements these with preliminary estimates of pro- 
duction as soon as it is possible to give a reasonably 
accurate forecast on such matters. Surveys are also 
conducted periodically in an effort to determine the 
volume of certain classes of live stock likely to be 
marketed. 


Regular publications of the Agricultural Branch 
include, the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics; 
Monthly Wheat Review; Quarterly Review of Coarse 
Grains; Monthly Dairy Review; Monthly Report on 
Storage Holdings of various commodities; Wages of 
Farm Labour; Land Values; and numerous statements 
on acreages of crops, volume of production and numbers 
of live stock on farms. The Bureau in general and the 
Agricultural Branch in particular acts as a service agency 
for the various Departments of Government. Much of 
the work of the Agricultural Branch is conducted in co- 
operation with the Agricultural Economics Division and 
other Divisions of the Department of Agriculture. Such 
co-operation extends to the general undertaking of 
projects concerned with the collection and analysis of 
statistical information. 


4, EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
PROVINCIAL FARMS 


Agricultural Colleges 


There is an experimental farm associated with each 
of the agricultural colleges. These farms serve a three- 
fold purpose by providing the basis for teaching, research 
and experimentation, and demonstration activities. The 
activities of the farm are usually closely related to the 
various college departments. The latter are concerned 
with field husbandry, animal and poultry husbandry, 
horticulture, farm engineering, dairying, farm economics, 
and other matters. 

While most of the college farms engage in an exten- 
sive variety of activities embracing almost all phases 
of experimental work, there is a tendency in most in- 
stances to stress activities in fields representing the more 
important types of agriculture found in the areas served. 


A general livestock and horticulture farm is attached 
to the College of Agriculture at Truro. A certain amount 
of investigational work has been conducted, more parti- 
cularly with fertilizers, lime, permanent pasture crops, 
silage crops, hay, grains and roots, and fruits. There 
are chemical and entomological departments which are 
carrying out scientific investigations relating to various 
phases of agriculture in Nova Scotia. 

In Quebec the three agricultural colleges are operat- 
ing farms. At the Oka Agricultural Institute, horti- 
culture holds an important place; special attention is 
given to the breeding of livestock; research is being con- 
ducted in the manufacturing of better quality dairy 
products. Among the many activities experiments were 
conducted in cross breeding poultry; the preservation of 
leek; poultry feeds; and the use of steam heated beds 
for vegetables. The farm at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere 
specializes in Ayrshire cattle and major experimental 
work is done in poultry and horticulture. Research in 
fruit and plant diseases has been conducted. Experi- 
ments were made on the fertilizing of potatoes, turnips 
and oats, and on potato pesticides. In addition, tests 


on pasture fertilizing have been conducted from time to 
time. 

The farm at Macdonald College has among other 
activities experimented in plant breeding, for example, 
oats, barley, clover and corn. The Agronomy Depart- 
ment of the College has continued to focus its attention 
on oats breeding for the purpose of combining resistance 
to smut with resistance to leaf and stem rusts. Experi- 
ments were made in feeding livestock such as the nutri- 
tional value of pasture herbage and the protein require- 
ments of market pigs and poultry. In the case of market 
pigs the results indicated that the protein-energy balance 
requirement is independent of the level of feed intake 
and that diets for weanling pigs should carry between 
15 and 18 per cent of crude protein. Experimental 
activities in treating soil for the control of common 
scab potatoes were continued over a period of several 
years. 

In Ontario the farm at Guelph has done work in 
crop rotations, pasture improvement, livestock manage- 
ment, and horticulture. One or two illustrations will 
indicate the nature of these activities. In 1931, the 
Department of Animal Husbandry of the College, in 
cooperation with the Ontario Veterinary College, under- 
took a study of anemia in young pigs. The mortality 
in young pigs was unusually high and: brought great 
loss to the farmers of the Province. This study covered 
the uses of iron sulphate or reduced iron, ultra-violet 
rays, and different forms of vegetation in combatting this 
disease. Another illustration is the study of the mineral 
content of grasses and clovers taken from pastures and 
cultivated fields. ‘The purpose was to aid in solving 
the mineral nutrition problems in Ontario. Results 
showed that there was a wide difference in mineral 
content in the crops. This was related to the soil and 
types of crops and had a definite effect on the health 
and productivity of livestock. 

The operation of a farm is an integral part of the 
activity of the College of agriculture at each of the 
universities in the prairie provinces. Experiments and 
demonstration work are conducted in animal and field 
‘husbandry, in horticulture, in weed control, and dry 
farming. The work of the three College farms has cen- 
tred on feeding experiments, cereal and forage crop 
breeding. These institutions have also featured agri- 
cultural engineering—the importance of farm machinery 
in western agriculture having emphasized the need for 
extended efforts in this field. The College of agriculture 
and. the farm at the University of British Columbia 
are engaged in a variety of research and experimental 
projects with emphasis on fruits and dairy products, 
seed production, and fertilizers. 


Other Provincial Farms 

The various provinces have both provincial experi- 
mental and demonstration farms and, in some cases, 
schools were conducted on the farms. Farms are also 
operated by such institutions as jails, asylums and 
orphanages. The institutional farms do not engage 
in experimental work but have demonstrated good culti- 
vation practices. 

The provincially operated experimental farms act 
as service centres for farmers. The activities of the 
farms are closely related to problems within the province. 
In addition to experimental work these farms conduct 
demonstrations, arrange field days and in other ways 
take the results of their work to farmers. 
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In the Maritimes, at present, there are no provincially 
operated farms. The province of Quebec operates the 
recently established Deschambault Farm School, In 
Ontario the provincial department is responsible for the 
administration of the experimental farms at Ridgetown 
and Vineland and the demonstration farms at Kempt- 
ville, New Liskeard and Hearst. The Horticultural 
Experimental Station at Vineland in the centre of the 
Niagara fruit belt operated since 1906 conducts experi- 
mental work in fruits and vegetables. Extensive tests 
in plant breeding and cultural methods are carried out. 
The Western Ontario experimental farm at Ridgetown 
has run experiments in fertilizers, plant diseases, and 
spraying. 

Other activities at Ridgetown include experiments 
in bean cultivation, use of insecticides for potato plants, 
and the feeding of corn to bacon pigs. At Vineland, the 
additional activities include a spray service, studies of 
disease resistant varieties of vegetables, the production 
of clean rooted strawberry plants, experiments in variety 
of grapes best suited for winemaking, and so forth. At 
Kemptville seed cleaning and soil testing services were 
provided farms, and experiments in crop rotation have 
been conducted. The farms at Hearst and New Liskeard 
are concerned with a variety of problems confronted by 
farmers in frontier and transition areas. 

In Manitoba, there are two demonstration farms, one 
at Birtle and one at Killarney. The farm at Birtle was 
developed along mixed farming lines. The farm at 
Killarney is for the purpose of demonstrating fruit 
growing and vegetable growing. The Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture operated the Lockwood Weed 
Research Station. Weed control experiments and 
demonstrations were carried on. In Alberta a farm is 
operated in connection with the School of Agriculture 
at Olds. Experiments in animal breeding, forage crops, 
rotation and horticulture are being conducted. Other 
provincial farms conducting similar work are located 
at Vermilion, Brooks, Sedgewick, Gleichen, Youngstown 
and Oliver. The Raymond and Clairesholm farms were 
not operated during the thirties. 

At Olds considerable work has been done on species 
and varieties of grasses best suited for pasture. Experi- 
ments have been conducted in rust resistant wheats, 
and in the growing of fruits. At Vermilion, tests con- 
cerned with the purity of wheat varieties have been 
conducted; also tests dealing with resistance of oats to 
smut. The Brooks farm has carried on varietal testing 
of corn, beans, tomatoes, potatoes, and onions. 

The provincial farms have, in all cases, attempted 
to meet local and regional problems, to complement and 
supplement the work of the Dominion Experimental 
Farms Service. 


Dominion Farms 


The Experimental Farms Service, formerly the 
Dominion Experimental Farms, was established as a 
branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in 
1886. Its function, as cited in The Experimental Farm 
Stations Act of that year is “the promotion of agriculture, 
by the dissemination of useful and practical information 
respecting matters connected therewith”. Under the 
present organization of the Department of Agriculture 
the work of the Experimental Farms is to promote 
improvements in the practice of farming, by conducting 
experiments and research on practical farm problems 
throughout the Dominion, and by demonstrating under 
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actual farm conditions the results of such work wherever 
they can be usefully applied. To this end the Service 
operates a Dominion-wide network of Experimental 
Farms, Stations and Laboratories, so organized as to 
combine the advantages of centralized research with wide 
contact and co-operation with farmers and_ other 
agricultural agencies. At headquarters on the Central 
Experimental Farm at Ottawa, close touch can be 
maintained with the ever-changing technique of Cana- 
dian farming and measures quickly instituted for the 
solution of farm problems. 


History and Development 

Under the terms of the Act there was established 
at Ottawa a Central Experimental Farm which would 
serve the Province of Ontario and Quebec; together with 
one at Nappan, N.S., for the Maritime Provinces; one 
at Brandon for the Province of Manitoba; one at Indian 
Head for the Northwest Territories; and one at Agassiz 
for British Columbia. By 1888 these farms were in 
eperation. : 

The main lines of investigation to be pursued in the 
Experimental Farms were outlined in the Act. These 
included live stock breeding and nutrition; dairying; 
the testing of cereals and other field crops, grasses and 
forage plants, fruits, vegetables and trees; the study 
of seeds, fertilizers, plant diseases and insect pests; the 
investigation of diseases of domestic ‘animals; and “any 
other experiments and researches bearing upon the 
agricultural industry of Canada, which are approved by 
the Minister”. 

The initial organization of the Farms Service, still 
maintained in essentials, provided that general research 
would be conducted on the Central Farm by officers 
specializing in agriculture (field crops and live stock), 
horticulture, plant breeding, botany and entomology, 
and chemistry; while experiments and demonstrations 
applicable to different regions would be conducted by 
the Superintendents of the various Farms. Specialists 
and Superintendents were severally responsible to the 
Director. 

During the 59 years since its establishment the 
Experimental Farms Service has expanded with the 
development of Canadian agriculture to the present 
organization comprising, in addition to the Central Farm, 
28 Branch Farms and Stations, 6 Sub-Stations, 8 Labora- 
tories, 157 Illustration Stations and 51 District Experi- 
ment Sub-Stations. The work of research at the Central 
Farm, originally conducted by a handful of specialists, 
is now allotted to the ten Divisions of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Bees, Cereals, Economic Plant Fibre, Field 
Husbandry, Forage Plants, Horticulture, Ilustration 
Stations, Poultry and Tobacco. In addition, several 
stations which have served their periods of usefulness 
have been closed and many lines of work developed on 
the Farms now constitute the functions of other branches 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The expansion of the Farms Service, both as regards 
the establishment of new stations and the progressive 
widening of fields of research, has been actuated by the 
growth, in acreage and complexity, of Canadian agricul- 
ture. It is interesting to note that from 1881 to 1941, 
practically the lifetime of the Experimental Farms, the 
acreage under field crops in Canada has increased by 
270 per cent from 15,097,000 acres to 55,896,000 acres. 
In the same period the number of farms increased from 
464,000 to 733,000 and the occupied farm land from 


45,358,000 acres to 174,768,000 acres. Corresponding 
developments have taken place in the technique of 
farming, in improvements in crop varieties, live stock 
and equipment, and in the specialized skills which, taken 
together, make up the modern art of agriculture. 

Much of the expansion in Canadian agriculture in 
the past 60 years has occurred in the Western Provinces. 
In 1881 the Eastern provinces had fairly well emerged 
from the pioneer stage of settlement. But at the 
inception of the Experimental Farms the first trans- 
continental railway in Canada, completed in 1885, was 
just beginning to open the prairies west of Manitoba to 
agricultural settlement. Little was then known of the 
potentialities and limitations of prairie soils. Existing 
farm practices, relatively crude as compared with modern 
standards, has not yet been adjusted to prairie conditions, 
In 1881 the total area under field crops in the present 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta was only 21,214 
acres as compared with 31,827,199 acres in 1941. Under 
these conditions the establishment of the Experimental 
Farm at Indian Head in 1887 was most opportune. It 
provided the means of studying the problems affecting 
prairie agriculture as they emerged, and of conducting 
reliable experimental work in the introduction and trial 
of suitable crops and farm practices. 

Gradually, with the increase of settlement and the 
growing complexity of agricultural production, together 
with the recognition of regional difference in soil, climate 
and the adaptation of crops and live stock, it became 
necessary to open new experimental stations, until each 
major farming district was so served. Later, as the 
peculiar needs of smaller districts became apparent the 
practice of conducting demonstrations and trials on a 
large number of suitably located private farms was 
adopted. Laboratories were set up at points where 
peculiar problems, requiring fundamental research were 
encountered. In this manner the services of the 
Experimental Farms have kept pace in some measure 
with continually emerging needs. 

Incidentally, it has been the practice to reserve the 
title of Dominion Experimental Farm for the five original 
stations established by the Act. Subsequent establish- 
ments have been known as Dominion Experimental Sta- 
tions or Sub-Stations, depending on the magnitude of 
the work undertaken. Most of the smaller units are 
either Illustration Stations, where part of a farm is 
employed in experimental work, or District Experiment 
Sub-Stations, where the entire farm is used, the latter 
being mostly located in the Prairie Provinces. 

Altogether, from 1886 to 1945, Experimental Farms, 
Stations and Sub-Stations have been established at 40 
locations of which 34 are presently in operation. Of the 
stations devoted to general agricultural experimentation 
the following, with the year of establishment indicated 
in brackets, are now in operation: 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. (1909); Nappan, N.S. (1888) ; 
Fredericton, N.B. (1912); Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, 
Que. (1910); Lennoxville, Que. (1914); Normandin, 
Que. (1936) ; Ottawa, Ont. (1886) ; Harrow, Ont. (1923) ; 
Kapuskasing, Ont. (1918); Brandon, Man. (1888); 
Indian Head, Sask. (1887) ; Swift Current, Sask. (1920) ; 
Melfort, Sask. (1934); Scott, Sask. (1911); Lethbridge, 
Alta. (1906); Lacombe, Alta. (1907); Beaverlodge, 
Alta. (1915); Fort Vermilion, Alta. (1908); Agassiz, 
B.C. (1888); Prince George, B.C. (1939); Saanichton, 
B.C. (1915); Smithers, B.C. (1938); and Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (1944). 


At all of the foregoing farms and stations the experi- 
mental work is based on complete farm operations suit- 
able to the district served. The station at Whitehorse, 
Y.T., is actually located some 105 miles west of that 
point, on Mile 1019 of the Alaska Highway. 

General service stations which have served their pur- 
pose and been closed include Cap Rouge, Que. (1910- 
1940); La Ferme, Que. (1916-1936); Rosthern, Sask. 
(1908-1940) ; and Windermere, B.C. (1910-1940). 

Several of the stations are devoted mainly or exclu- 
sively to particular lines of investigation. Stations 
mainily engaged in fruit growing investigations are Kent- 
ville, N.S. (1912); Smithfield, Ont. (1945); Morden, 
Man. (1916); and Summerland, B.C. (1914). Vegetable 
production on muck soil is the object of work at Ste. 
Clothilde, Que. (1986), and tobacco production at 
L’Assomption, Que. (1928) and Delhi, Ont. (1933). The 
functions of the Experimental Fox Ranch at Summer- 
side, PEI. (1925), and the Range Experiment Station 
at Manyberries, Alta. (1927) are implied in their titles. 
The Lethbridge Station, while engaged on general agri- 
cultural work, owed its origin in large measure to the 
need for experimental work on the large irrigation areas 
of Southern Alberta. 

Of the specialized stations, two have been closed: 
the Tobacco Station at Farnham, Que. (1912-1940) and 
the Horse Breeding Station at St. Joachim, Que. (1920- 
1940). 

Mention should also be made here of the Forest 
Nursery Stations at Indian Head (1903), and Suther- 
land, Sask. (1912) which supply tree planting material 
to farmers throughout the Prairie Provinces. These 
stations were established by the former Department 
of Interior in the years indicated, but upon the dissolu- 
tion of that Department in 1931 were taken over by 
the Experimental Farms. 

It is customary to refer to all Experimental Farms 
and Stations, excepting the Central Farm at Ottawa, as 
Branch Farms, a practice which will be followed below. 

In addition to the laboratory facilities on the Central 
Farm, laboratories for special purposes have been estab- 
lished at outside points. These include the Cereal Breed- 
ing Laboratory at Winnipeg, Man. (1925); the Forage 
Crops Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask (1932), and the 
Soil Research Laboratory at Swift Current, Sask. (1936). 
Laboratories for the processing of fruit and vegetable 
products are operated on the stations at Kentville, NS; 
Morden, Man., and Summerland, B.C. In 1944 a Pilot 
Fibre Flax Mill was opened at Portage la Prairie, Man., 
and a Wool Laboratory at Lethbridge, Alta. 


Scope and Development of Experimental Farms Work 

The work of the Experimental Farms Service may 
be divided into four main categories, namely: investiga- 
tion, research, development and demonstration. 


Investigation-—In_ this connection investigation 
implies mainly the recognition of problems in practical 
agriculture wherever they may arise, and the assembling 
of all information available on the causes and solution 
of such problems. The Experimental Farms organiza- 
tion, with centralized facilities of research and Branch 
Farms in all representative areas of the Dominion, is 
designed to facilitate the continuous and coordinated 
work of investigation, in order that known solutions to 
problems may be made known as quickly as possible, 
and that necessary researches may be instituted without 
delay. 
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In the earlier stages of their development the Experi- 
mental Farms represented the major Governmental 
source of information on the condition of agriculture 
in the Dominion. Latterly, other Government agencies 
have undertaken the work of agricultural intelligence, 
in some cases expanding work formerly performed by 
the Experimental Farms, but these still remain an 
important source of pertinent information. 


Research.—The type of research conducted by the 
Experimental Farms Service ranges from continuous 
routine records of the various phenomena of agricul- 
ture, weather records, crop yields, records of perform- 
ance of live stock, etc., to elaborate enquiries into the 
scientific principles underlying the technique of farming. 
The guiding principle in undertaking research is that it 
will possess practical application by or for farmers and 
that it can be best conducted in connection with the 
facilities of a network of farms. Much of. this research 
is effected through the replication of experiments on a 
number of Experimental Farms, with the object of 
determining the effect on certain practices or treatments 
of varying environments or in finding the useful geo- 
graphic ranges of various crop or live stock adaptations. 
Another feature of this work is that, through the wide- 
spread ramifications of Experimental Farms work, it is 
possible to direct the scientific resources of many 
agencies; Government Departments, the National Re- 
search Council, Provincial institutions and universities 
to the solution of agricultural problems. 

Experimental Farms research is conducted on the 
project basis; that is, work on the solution of each prob- 
lem under study, or on each related group of problems, 
constitutes a “Project”. Projects are drawn up by the 
relevant Divisions at Ottawa, usually in consultation 
with the Superintendents of Branch Farms where the 
work is to be done or the solution required, and become 
effective on authorization of the Director. Some indi- 
cation of the extent of this work is that in one year as 
many as 1,500 projects were in force. A single 
project may represent the full-time work of a large 
eroup of specialists, as with soil surveys, or be only 
the part-time responsibility of an individual. 


Development——Many Experimental Farm research 
projects result in the production of new_ varieties of 
plants or improved strains of live stock. In some such 
cases it becomes desirable or even necessary to develop 
the supply of new product to the point where it becomes 
available to farmers in general. Further, where these 
introductions come into general use, degeneration may 
result in a few generations from cross-breeding, etc., 
so that a continuous new supply of true-bred stock is 
necessary. Such activities constitute a type of develop- 
ment work which is a direct service to farmers. 

Another type of development in which the Experi- 
mental Farms participate is the employment of trained 
Farms personnel in the development of various Gov- 
ernment policies or programs, such as the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation program and dykeland reclamation in the 
Maritimes. 


Demonstration—-Demonstration of results is an 
integral part of any experiment and inseparable from 
the work of the Experimental Farms. In this sense the 
field is wide and undisputed. Every Branch Farm is, 
by its nature, a demonstration farm. 
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Considerable work of a demonstrational nature is 
also conducted on Illustration Stations and District 
Experiment Sub-Stations. A main characteristic of 
these smaller units is that they are, in effect, outposts 
of the Experimental Farms, projecting for further trial 
the results of experiments into representative localities. 
Their function is both fact-finding and demonstrational. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the demonstrational 
activities of the Farms are confined to the dissemination 
of information derived from Experimental Farm work. 
No attempt is made to enter the field of formal educa- 
tion. 

With the foregoing in mind some reference may be 
made, from an historical viewpoint, to the nature of 
Experimental Farms work. When first established the 
Farms were, in large measure, “model farms”, on which 
were brought together the best available practices, crop 
varieties, live stock breeds, etc., for trial and demon- 
stration. Abundant opportunity existed, however, for 
investigation, research and development. 

At an early date it was realized that the Canadian 
prairies were better adapted to cereal culture, especially 
as regards wheat, than to other forms of crop produc- 
tion. Indeed, economic conditions and geography com- 
bined to render wheat practically the only crop for 
which an export market was open. But the production 
of cereals on the prairies was attended by many natural 
hazards, including early summer frosts and low rainfall. 
To enable farmers to minimize the adverse effects of 
these hazards was among the early projects of the 
Iixperimental Farms. 

To combat the hazard of early frost, investigations 
were started to find varieties of cereals with early- 
maturing qualities. In 1889 trials were made of 74 
varieties of spring wheat, 49 of barley and 80 varieties 
of oats. In connection with wheat special attention 
was directed to varieties derived from the northern 
steppes of Russia and the elevated areas of India. This 
work was combined with a considerable amount of cross- 
breeding. In 1892 crosses made between the early- 
ripening wheat from India, Hard Calcutta, and Red 
Fife, then the standard wheat in Western Canada, 
resulted in the creation of the celebrated Marquis wheat. 
Marquis combined early maturing with high milling and 
baking qualities to such a degree that between 1907, 
when it was first released for trial, and 1915, it had 
taken the lead over all other varieties. 

Marquis wheat, which was later to earn a knight- 
hood for its producer, Charles Saunders, displayed in a 
striking manner the value of research in agriculture. 
It should be remembered, however, that Marquis was 
the result of a prolonged and painstaking process of 
plant breeding, in which thousands of crosses are 
effected, the vast bulk of which is finally discarded. 
From this work, moreover, many selections have been 
made, each with peculiar qualities for certain purposes, 
but whose introduction lacks the spectacular effects 
attending the introduction of Marquis. Subsequent 
introductions of spring wheat have been selected for 
resistance to drought, rust and sawfly attack. Parallel 
improvements have been effected in other species of 
crop plants. Briefly, these improvements have enabled 
agriculture in Canada to maintain production against 
increasing hazards and growing economic competition. 

Plant breeding represents a phase of experimental 
work in which a centralized body of specialists, work- 
ing with the co-operation of Branch Farm Superintend- 


ents, is essential to full success. In other phases of the 
work, however, observations and trials on individual 
Branch Farms have had most useful results. This was 
true in connection with the introduction of the practice 
of summerfallowing in Western Canada by the Indian 
Head Experimental Farm, which occurred almost simul- 
taneously with the introduction of Marquis. 

The foregoing examples, one in plant breeding and 
the other in soil management, of the early application 
of experimental science to agricultural problems are 
typical of many lines of Experimental Farms work. 
They illustrate the combination of investigation, research 
and demonstration, and of development with plant 
breeding, of services which are made to the Canadian 
farmer. With the emergence of new problems, the 
progress of invention and advances in pure and applied 
science, the work of the Experimental Farms has become 
increasingly more technical and at the same time held 
to the practical level by the need of applying all find- 
ings under ordinary farm conditions. 

It is not possible in a brief review to deal adequately 
with all important early developments in Experimental 
Farm work. In all parts of the Dominion a vast amount 
of investigational and research work has been accom- 
plished. In the field of horticulture, for instance, Ex- 
perimental Farm work on the introduction of improved 
varieties of fruits, vegetables and ornamentals has not 
only led to a steady improvement in Canadian orchards 
and gardens, but has materially promoted the founding 
of fruit and vegetable industries in new districts. Long 
time comparisons of different breeds of live stock have 
demonstrated what particular breed or breeds are best 
suited to various regional or local conditions. Rotation 
and cultural experiments with field crops have shown 
what cropping and tillage practices are most likely to 
prove profitable under different conditions of soil and 
climate. Further reference to such work must be deferred 
to the sections on Divisional activities below. Attention 
may be directed, however, to some of the more recent 
developments. 

In the field of horticulture, problems of marketing, 
and the emergence of modern concepts of nutrition 
which place emphasis on year-round consumption of 
protective foods, have prompted research and develop- 
ment in the preservation and storage of fruits and 
vegetables by temperature control, juice extraction and 
dehydration. This work has already amply demon- 
strated its value in terms of utilization of by-products 
and simplification of shipping requirements. 

Increasing mechanization of agriculture is creating 
an extensive field for the investigation, testing and dem- 
onstration of farm implements and machinery. This 
field lies mostly between the zones in which service can 
be normally expected from the manufacturers: on the 
one hand, and the mechanical services which the average 
farmer can provide for himself on the other. Drainage, 
water supply, sewage disposal and land conservation 
engineering, farm building, construction research, adapta- 
tion of existing equipment to special uses, and a wide 
range of maintenance and repair problems are becoming, 
to an increasing extent, subjects of Experimental Farm 
investigation and research. In this connection, consid- 
erable attention has been directed to the design of 
labour-saving devices by the wartime shortage of man 
power. On the Central Farm at Ottawa and on the 


Station at Swift Current, Sask., staff and facilities are 
being assembled for increased work in agricultural 
engineering. 

Typical of modern developments in agricultural 
research is the practice of soil surveying, in securing an 
inventory of agricultural resources as regards the nature, 
location and acreage of various soil types. This work, 
based on modern conceptions of soil science, is proving its 
fundamental value in the fields of agronomy, land settle- 
ment and land utilization. Soil survey work in Canada 
may be said to have been started by the Universities 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta about the year 1921, al- 
though some tentative work was done elsewhere before 
that date. About 1929 the Experimental Farms began to 
provide financial assistance to provinces engaged in this 
work. With the inauguration of the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation program in 1935, soil surveys on the basis 
of Dominion-Provincial co-operation became an estab- 
lished program, and surveys on this basis are now in 
progress in all provinces. 

Soil survey work presents an interesting example of 
Experimental Farm co-operation with provincial agencies 
in which the modus operandi has been evolved to suit 
the peculiar administrative organizations of different 
provinces. Under existing arrangements the Provincial 
Governments and the Experimental Farms Service each 
employs trained soil scientists for survey work in all 
provinces. In certain provinces these men work under 
the technical direction of the provincial colleges of agri- 
culture, in others technical supervision is exercised by the 
Dominion soil survey staff. In nearly all provinces 
Provincial and Dominion soil survey personnel form 
single operating units. The soil survey staff of the 
Central Farm at Ottawa correlates the work between 
the provinces and, through the National Committee on 
Soil Surveys, facilitates the exchange of information. 
Reports and maps are generally issued as joint Dominion- 
Provincial publications. By these arrangements it is 
possible to conduct the work in a manner satisfactory to 
both Provincial and Dominion interests. 

Altogether some 194,919,000 acres have been covered 
by soil surveys in Canada. Of this total, 54,039,000 
acres were surveyed by provinces acting alone, with 
39,139,000 acres covered before Dominion-Provincial co- 
operation went into effect. Co-operative surveys have 
been conducted on 144,561,000 acres, of which some 
13,600,000 were covered only in preliminary or explora- 
tory manner. It is probable that about two-thirds of the 
arable land in Canada has been covered by some type 
of soil survey. Actually, however, only a small portion 
of the territory has been covered in sufficient detail to 
be considered as sufficient for all purposes. A great deal 
of detailed surveying is yet to be done. 

Co-operation, as illustrated above, is the basis of 
many Experimental Farm activities. For the most part, 
co-operative projects with other Services in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, other Federal Departments, the 
National Research Council, Provincial Departments and 
the universities are supervised by committees on which 
sit representatives of the Experimental Farms. With the 
growth of agricultural services throughout the country, 
and the increase in problems needing attention, the 
amount of co-operative work has become quite large. 
Altogether, the Experimental Farms are represented on 
more than 185 Committees, excluding those within the 
Service itself. 
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One main object of the use of cooperation is to 
ensure that every important problem in agriculture will 
receive the fullest application of existing services for 
its solution. Another, equally important, is to prevent 
unnecessary duplication anywhere of work or policy. 
Through the use of committees, there is a maximum 
exchange of information, by which the various staffs 
are kept up to date on all matters connected with agri- 
culture. 


Work of the Experimental Farms Divisions 

With a few exceptions reserved for the Director’s 
supervision, all work of investigation, research and de- 
velopment on Experimental Farms is conducted by 
Divisions. This applies both to the Divisions at Ottawa 
and to the technical personnel on Branch Farms. Reports 
on projects are made by the Branch Farm personnel to 
the Director through the appropriate Divisions at Ot- 
tawa, while matters of an administrative nature are re- 
ferred directly to the Director’s Office. Each Division at 
Ottawa has its own staff, technical and clerical, while 
the staff on each Branch Farm forms a single adminis- 
trative unit under the Superintendent. 


Ammal Husbandry 

Experimental work with live stock, at first one of 
several duties of the Director, was assigned in 1890 to 
the Agriculturist, who also supervised the work in field 
crops. In 1911, expansion in work and staff made 
necessary the segregation of live stock work into a 
single Division of Animal Husbandry. 

The work of the Division of Animal Husbandry in- 
cludes systematic research in the breeding, feeding, 
housing and management of the various classes of live 
stock on the farms and ranches of Canada. This work 
covers beef and dairy cattle, horses, sheep and swine. 

In the studs, herds and flocks of the Experimental 
Farms there is represented practically every breed suited 
to general and special conditions of soil and climate. 
This selection of breeds has been arrived at only after 
years of trial. Unsuitable breeds have been eliminated. 
Desirable breeds have survived and been subject to 
improvement through the best methods of breeding and 
management. 


Breeding Work.—Breed comparisons of cattle are 
made from the standpoint of suitability and economy 
of production. In these comparisons the feed require- 
ments and cost of production are secured and compiled. 
One main line of research on beef cattle has been directed 
through breeding trials to the development of a single 
type of Shorthorn which, by combining good beef quali- 
ties and reasonably high milk production, will prove 
satisfactory over the wide range of farming conditions 
encountered throughout Canada. Other Research breed- 
ing projects deal with the improvement of Hereford 
cattle for range conditions and the value of various 
crosses in beef production. 

With dairy cattle the breeding work is planned to 
develop tested strains and proven sires, to build up 
through them more prepotent races of cattle, and so to 
reduce the annual wastage from heavy culling which 
the use of untried sires makes necessary. 

Horse breeding, which has declined somewhat in im- 
portance in recent years, is still promoted to some 
extent. Studs are maintained at many Branch Farms, 
each headed by an outstanding stallion which is avail- 
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able for service to farmers’ mares at a nominal fee. 
These studs demonstrate the improvement possible 
through the use of superior animals and supply material 
for the study of horse breeding problems. 

Sheep breeding problems are concerned largely with 
the development of an early maturing lamb of good 
carcass, conformation and quality. Attempts are being 
made to develop a new breed of sheep adapted to West- 
ern range conditions. 

In response to the demands of the export bacon 
trade, especially under wartime stimulation, there has 
been a gradual reduction, through selective experimenta- 
tion, in the number of swine breeds produced in Canada. 

At Buffalo Park, Wainwright, Alta., animal hybrid- 
izing work with domestic cattle and bison is in progress, 
its object being to evolve a cross combining the hardiness 
of the buffalo with the good meat qualities of cattle. 


Animal Nutrition—This work includes experiments 
with the feeding of live stock, tests of farm-grown 
feeds—hay crops, ensiled crops, succulent roughages; 
tests of grain, mill feeds and mill by-products from the 
standpoint of economy in production; experiments with 
variously compounded rations to learn their effect on 
milk production, beef and lamb production, and on the 
type, quality and carcass formation of market hogs. 

Fundamental research in animal nutrition is conduct- 
ed in cooperation with the Division of Chemistry, 
Science Service, and includes the determination of di- 
gestibility of various feeds, and various related factors. 
This basis of this work is the comparison of analyses of 
feed consumed by test animals with analyses of the cor- 
responding excreta. 


Housing, Equipment and Disease Control.—Studies 
are made of the housing of live stock under the varying 
climatic conditions of Canada, working always toward 
the type of building which will combine maximum 
utility with minimum cost, and including tests of live 
stock, building equipment and accessories, 


Branch Farms.—While some form of live stock work 
is conducted on all Branch Farms, certain Farms have 
been selected for special purposes. The Range Experi- 
ment Station at Manyberries, Alta., was established 
principally to conduct studies in problems affecting the 
western ranching industry. 


Artificial Insemination.—This practice, whereby the 
usefulness of outstanding sires can be greatly increased, 
has been developed to a high level of efficiency. 


Dairying —Experiments are conducted with the 
handling, preparation for market, and manufacture on 
the farm of dairy products—milk, butter and cheese; 
and on the introduction or origination of new varieties 
of cheese. Co-operative studies are made of bacteriolog- 
ical problems, especially as regards the use of milking 
machines and other dairy apparatus. 


Co-operation.—This Division co-operates extensively 
with various agencies engaged in live-stock work. Co- 
* operation is maintained with the Ontario Agricultural 
College on artificial insemination; with the University 
of Saskatchewan on sheep breeding with the National 
Research Council in determining the grade and clean 
wool yield of various test breeds of sheep, and in various 
programs and studies conducted by the other Services of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Bees.—Although the first apiary of the Experimental 
Farms Service was established at Brandon, Manitoba, 
in 1891, and the apiary at Ottawa in 1893, it was not 
until 1915 that a separate Division was created to take 
care of this particular phase of agricultural endeavour. 


Shortly after the Division was formed, other apiaries 
were started at Branch Farms in all of the provinces. 
There are now several branch apiaries, varying in size 
from five to over one hundred colonies. Not all of 
these apiaries are used for experimental purposes, the 
smaller ones, consisting of only a few colonies, are for 
the purpose of demonstrating modern equipment and 
modern methods of keeping bees based on the results 
obtained in the larger experimental apiaries. 

The Division through this chain of apiaries conducts 
experimental and research work in queen breeding, 
swarm control, wintering, colony manipulation and 
many other phases of practical beekeeping. It is also 
carrying out extensive projects related to the fermenta- 
tion, granulation and storage of honey. In addition, 
certain studies are being made of nectar and pollen 
secreting plants, and also of the pollens found in honey. 
It also examines samples of dead brood and bees for 
disease, analyses samples of honey, and in many other 
ways endeavours to assist the beekeeper and to improve 
the beekeeping industry of Canada. 


Breeding —Queen breeding is being conducted chiefly 
at the Experimental Station, Kapuskasing, Ont., in an 
endeavour to improve the strain of bees kept by increas- 
ing vitality and reducing the swarming instinct. 


Swarm Control—Swarming and honey production 
are not compatible, therefore, studies are being made of 
the factors that appear to influence this habit of bees. 
In spite of preventive measures, however, certain strains 
of bees are determined to satisfy the swarming instinct 
in the natural way. To meet such cases, three satis- 
factory methods of swarm control have been developed 
and tested. Two of these methods are now used ex- 
tensively by commercial beekeepers. 


Wintering—tThis is one of the greatest problems of 
Canadian beekeeping. The season during which bees 
are able to gather supplies is comparatively short, while 
the winters are long and severe. The average life of 
the bee during the summer months is approximately six 
weeks, but in winter their life must be prolonged to at 
least eight months. ‘To do this requires a careful study 
of colony strength, food supply and protection in rela- 
tion to wintering. The Experimental Farm apiaries have 
shown that bees can be safely wintered outside in pack- 
ing cases anywhere in Canada, provided the colonies 
are properly prepared the previous autumn. 


Colony Management—In a country so large as 
Canada one expects to find a great variation in climatic 
conditions and flora, so that a system of management 
suited to one region may be entirely unsuitable for 
another. These variations are being studied and the 
Branch Farm apiaries are engaged in developing sys- 
tems of management best suited for the regions they 
serve, 


Honey.—Due to the enormous increase in honey . 
production, Canadian honey is now being exported to 
other countries and because of this, honey has to be 
held in storage for longer periods of time. As honey is 
a perishable product the question of storage has raised 


a new problem necessitating extensive studies of its 
keeping qualities. 


Other Work.—Other projects dealing with imported 
package bees for honey production, orchard polleniza- 
tion, etc., are being conducted, also work on several 
phases of aplary management, the testing of hives of 
various makes, different types of winter cases, honey 
pollens, etc., is being carried. Extensive experiments 
for the sterilization of combs infected with American 
foulbrood, conducted at the Experimental Farm, Bran- 
don, Man., have failed to confirm the claims made for 
the various chemical treatments advocated. 

Bee diseases are diagnosed free of charge. Samples 
of infected brood sent to the Division at Ottawa are 
microscopically examined, the nature of the infection 
determined and the beekeeper is then advised as to the 
best means of eradicating the infection. 

Apiary Reminders are issued seasonally to bee- 
keepers on request. Their value les in discussing briefly 
matters which will shortly demand attention. 

The Bee Division gives assistance to the extension 
work of various Provincial Departments, and by 
diagnosing samples of dead brood sent in by provincial 
inspectors. It also co-operates with other federal Ser- 
vices in several experimental projects. 


Cereals—While the Cereal Division as such assumed 
its present form about 1904, there has been a continuity 
of cereal breeding work since the inauguration of the 
Farms. 

The chief function of the Cereal Division is to obtain 
for use in all parts of Canada the most profitable 
varieties of cereal grains, peas, field beans, flax and 
buckwheat. 

The accomplishment of the above task is sought in 
the following main ways, namely:— 


(1) The isolation or creation of superior new va- 
rieties or strains of cereal grains, as well as of 
such crops as peas, beans, and flax. 


(2) The testing of new promising varieties or strains 
of the above crops produced in Canada or intro- 
duced from other countries in order that their 
adaptability for Canadian conditions may be 
determined. 

(3) The production of what is known as “founda- 
tion seed” of new promising varieties produced 
at Ottawa. 

(4) The production of Elite Stock seed of registered 
varieties of the above crops for propagation on 
a larger scale by the various Branch Experi- 
mental Farms or by members of the Canadian 
Seed Growers’ Association. 

(5) Assisting in the work of verifying the genuine- 
ness and purity of seed stocks submitted for the 
purpose by the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

(6) The investigation of varieties of grain for which 
a licence has been applied, in accordance with 
the requirements of the Canada Seeds Act. 

(7) The investigation of new promising varieties 
submitted by private plant breeders, farmers, 
seedsmen or others. 

(8) The identification of varieties submitted by 
farmers or others for that purpose. 
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(9) The classification and description of cereal va- 
rieties in order that these may be more easily 
distinguished from each other. 


The encouragement of the use of good seed and 
good farming practices, by means of exhibits, 
press articles and public addresses. 

The investigation of various problems having 
a bearing on cereal breeding and development 
work such as: 


(a) The mode of inheritance of certain charac- 
ters or qualities which are involved in the 
production of improved varieties. 


(b) The response to environment of different 
varieties of wheat in respect of milling and 
baking qualities. 

(c) The effect upon the boiling qualities of 
different varieties of field peas when grown 
under different soil and climatic conditions. 

(d) The character of Canadian wheat imported 
into Great Britain and to the Continent, as 
regards varietal composition and baking 
quality. 

(ec) Methods of field technique designed to en- 
sure the most reliable data. 


(f) The malting qualities of different varieties 
of barley. 


The creation of new varieties is accomplished prin- 
cipally on the Central Farm at Ottawa, and for disease- 
resistant strains of wheat and oats at the Rust Research 
Laboratory at Winnipeg. The Division is well equipped 
for this work and for the subsequent testing and evalua- 
tion of various varieties. An experimental mill and 
baking laboratory at Ottawa enables tests to be made 
cf wheat on a pilot plant basis to the end point of 
bread production. Through the employment of artificial 
light in greenhouses, which enables two generations of 
crosses to be grown in one year, the time required in 
producing important new varieties is shortened. 

At practically all Branch Farms in the system an 
intensive program of selection from hybrid populations, 
supplied chiefly from Ottawa, is in progress. This is 
an integral and indispensable feature of cereal breeding 
in Canada, whereby the adaptation of various new or 
introduced varieties to different regions is determined. 
In recent. years the policy has been adopted of assigning 
ecrtain cereal crops or problems to individual Branch 
Farms for intensive study on selection and breeding. .A 
ease in point is the successful development at Swift 
Current of wheat strains exhibiting a “solid stem” 
characteristic which materially reduces the incidence of 
troublesome saw-fly attack. The main function of the 
Branch Farms, however, is to determine the regional 
adaptation of varieties, both on the Farm premises and 
as much as possible at outlying points such as Illustra- 
tion Stations and co-operating farms. 

Through this program it is possible to define varictal 
adaptations with great accuracy. 


Experimental Farms as Seed Centres.—In addition 
to carrying on work in producing and proving superior 
sorts for different regions, the policy has been adopted 
of making each Branch Farm a seed-producing centre, 
as far as possible. 
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At some of the Stations special seed-cleaning machin- 
ery designed to clean seed rapidly and thoroughly has 
been installed and such Stations offer their services to 
farmers who wish to have their seed cleaned and graded. 
This service is performd at cost, which amounts to only 
a few cents per bushel. It is desired that every Branch 
Farm become the nucleus of a seed-producing centre 
composed of several farmers in the surrounding district 
who will produce Registered seed, have it cleaned at the 
Station cleaning-plants and made available for sale 
to the general public. The value to the country of these 
sources of supply of guaranteed seed of approved va- 
rieties of high vitality and free from weed seeds can 
hardly be estimated. 

Probably the most important work at present under 
way by the Cereal Division is that being carried on at 
the Rust Research Laboratory at Winnipeg, where the 
work of producing new rust-resisting varieties of wheat 
is largely concentrated. 


Co-operation.—In keeping with the widespread appli- 
cations of cereal work, the Cereal Division engages in 
many co-operative projects. These include a study of 
the agronomic and quality characteristics of improved 
wheat varieties in co-operation with the Dominion Grain 
Research Laboratory and the Universities of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta; the testing of winter wheat in co- 
operation with the Ontario Agricultural College; co- 
operation on the National Barley Committee with Mac- 
donald College, the Ontario Agricultural College, the 
Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and the Dominion Grain Research Laboratory; and co- 
operation on other Dominion-Provincial Committees for 
studies in durum wheat, soft white spring wheat and 
flax. Work is also done by the Division on the intro- 
duction and licensing of new varieties in co-operation 
with provincial seed boards or similar co-ordinating 
agencies, which exist in provinces except the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Among Dominion agencies co-operation is maintained 
with the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association on the 
standardization of elite and registered seed stocks; with 
the Board of Grain Commissioners on the varietal iden- 
tification of commercial samples of wheat, flax and 
barley; with the Department of Health and Welfare on 
the vitamin content of flour; and on various technical 
matters with other Services of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Flax Fibre 


The outbreak of the European war in 1914 was 
mainly responsible for the establishment of a Fibre 
Division of the Experimental Farms Service. Belgium 
and Northern France, both producers of large quantities 
of flax fibre, were at that time under German army 
occupation, and as there was a great demand in Allied 
countries for linen and fibre for war purposes, new 
sources of supply became imperative. In order to in- 
crease the acreage under fibre flax in Canada, then about 
4,000 acres, the Fibre Division was organized in 1915. 
As a result of the experimental and promotional work 
of this Division, the areas in Canada suitable for fibre 
flax production were determined, mostly in Ontario and 
Quebec, and the acreage under this crop was increased 
to some 35,000 acres. 

During the depression of the 1930s the production of 
fibre flax in Canada fell to as low as 5,000 acres, largely 
because of lack of demand in Great Britain. This 


adverse condition was somewhat relieved by the develop- 
ment of pedigree flax seed trade with Ireland, and the 
widening of the market for flax straw as upholsterer’s 
tow. The Fibre Division served as the Government 
agency for the promotion of these measures. 

Since the outbreak of World War II there has been 
a sharp increase in fibre flax production in Canada, 
accompanied by the establishment of flax mills at various 
points, which has widened the Division’s field of activity. 

The function of the Fibre Division is to promote the 
growing of fibre plants in Canada. While this work has 
been largely confined to investigations in connection 
with the growing of flax and preparing the fibre and seed 
for market, experiments have been conducted with 
various types of fibre plants in order to determine their 
suitability for Canadian conditions. In this work the 
Division operates a model flax mill at Ottawa, with 
adequate laboratory facilities, conducts growing and 
harvesting tests on various Branch Farms, and has re- 
cently opened a Flax Fibre Pilot Mill at Portage la 
Prairie, Man., for investigations applicable to prairie 
conditions. 

In connection with the promotion of fibre flax pro- 
duction in Canada, the Division serves in an advisory 
capacity as regards the organization and erection of 
new mills and in subsequent production and processing 
operations. 

Cooperative efforts of the Fibre Division cover 
variety tests with Macdonald College, variety and ret- 
ting experiments with the Univeristy of Manitoba, and 
variety and fertilizer trials with the Provincial Flax 
School of Quebec at Plessisville, Que. 


Field Husbandry 


The Field Husbandry Division was organized about 
1912 to conduct the experimental work on field crop 
production and related subjects which had formerly 
been the partial responsibility of the Agriculturist. 

To secure reliable information on the most profitable 
methods of field crop production under various climatic, 
soil and marketing conditions, the Field Husbandry 
Division conducts extensive investigations into cropping, 
cultural, fertilizing, pasture and range studies, and farm 
management practices on the different Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms throughout Canada. Through the results 
of these investigations farmers are able to learn what 
practices are likely to prove most profitable on their 
farms, as well as those which should be avoided. 


Drought and Soil Drifting in Western Canada.—In 
connection with the important problems of drought and 
soil drifting in the Prairie Provinces, a considerable 
amount of experimental work is in progress on Branch 
Farms, District Experiment Sub-stations and Reclama- 
tion Projects, 


Manures and Fertilizers—Soil fertility in the more 
humid regions of Canada can be satisfactorily main- 
tained by the judicicus use of farmyard manure. When 
adequate supplies of manure are not available, however, 
the use of commercial fertilizers may prove advisable. 


Weed Eradication—The loss to Canadian farmers 
which may be credited to weeds is impossible to estimate, 
but must amount annually to approximately 70 millions 
of dollars. To learn the most effective and least expen- 
sive methods of weed eradication, many experiments 
are in progress. 


Harvesting Experiments.—Proper harvesting methods 
are essential in ensuring good quality farm crops. Ex- 
tensive experiments have been carried on over a long 
period of years to determine the best and most econom- 
ical methods of harvesting and storing hay crops and of 
harvesting grain and silage crops with different types 
of machinery. 


Farm Machinery—The Field Husbandry Division 
is conducting experiments with different types of tillage 
implements, seeding, spraying, fertilizing, harvesting, 
and drainage machinery in order to learn their relative 
efficiency, as well as the essential machinery require- 
ments of various types of farming. 

The relative cost and suitability of tractor and horse- 
drawn equipment for various farm enterprises have 
received considerable attention. In recent years the 
use of rubber tires on wheel-type tractors has resulted 
in an appreciable reduction in operating costs, sufficient 
to make the use of these tires an economical practice. 


Drainage and Irrigation —The installation of various 
drainage systems on many Dominion Experimental 
Farms has afforded some opportunity for determining 
the cost and value of tile drains in improving crop yields 
under different soil conditions. 


Soil Survey.—The Field Husbandry Division is the 
headquarters for Dominion activities in soil survey work 
and provides map draughting and editorial services for 
Dominion survey parties, and for those Provincial parties 
who require such service. 


Soi Moisture Investigations—Profitable crop pro- 
duction on the Canadian Prairies depends to a very 
considerable extent on the economical utilization of the 
limited supply of moisture. The Field Husbandry Divi- 
sion has conducted for many years a series of experiments 
on the Experimental Station, Swift Current, Sask., to 
determine the fundamental relationship between soil 
moisture and crop growth. 


Soil Erosion Studies ——To determine the losses in soil 
fertility caused by water erosion, as well as methods for 
its control, experiments are in progress on several Branch 
Farms. On the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa 
the Field Husbandry Division has installed extensive 
apparatus to determine accurately loss of soil by erosion 
on sloping land under different cropping and _ tillage 
systems. 


Cost of Production Studies—Through data secured 
from field experiments conducted throughout many 
years the division has collected considerable information 
on the cost of producing various crops. 


Meteorological Records—Careful records are secured 
on all the Dominion Experimental Farms of tempera- 
ture, rainfall, sunshine, and other meteorological con- 
ditions. 


Co-operative Projects—The Field Husbandry Divi- 
sion co-operates extensively with all provinces in soil 
survey matters; with the University of Alberta in prairie 
soil fertility research; with the Ontario Agricultural 
College in pasture improvement and potato production 
studies, and with the Nova Scotia Department of Agri- 
culture on basic slag investigations. The Division is 
represented on various national and provincial commit- 
tees, and renders various services to other Federal 
Departments, including agricultural development work 
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in the Yukon and Northwest Territories for the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources; advice on the management 
of penitentiary farms for the Department of Justice; on 
land settlement for the Veterans’ Land Act administra- 
tion; and on the collection and compilation of meteoro- 
logical records for the Department of Transport. 
ee and inter-service projects are also main- 
tained. 


Forage Plants 


The activities of the Division of Forage Plants, which 
was established as a separate unit in 1912, consist of the 
testing of grasses, leguminous crops and hoed crops to 
determine their productivity and suitability for use in 
Canada; the selection and breeding of grasses, legumes, 
corn, field roots and sunflowers; the study of hay and 
pasture problems; the production of seed and its dis- 
tribution; special research work such as plant introduc- 
tion, plant nutrition and cytology. 


Variety Tests—Extensive tests are carried on to 
determine the varieties of grasses, clovers, alfalfa, corn, 
soybeans, sunflowers, field roots and other forage plants 
that are best suited to the different agricultural zones 
of Canada. 


Breeding and Selection—An extensive program of 
grass breeding has as its object the production of im- 
proved strains for hay, pasture, and turf purposes. 


Hay and Pastures—Special attention is being given 
to hay and pasture problems. Pasture improvement 
constitutes one of the major problems in Canadian agri- 
culture. Particular attention is directed to the study 
of pure species and mixtures of grasses and legumes, 
their productivity, palatability, nutritive value, aggres- 
siveness, persistence under grazing, and reaction to 
fertilizer treatments. Annual and supplementary pastures 
are being compared for midsummer use when the per- 
manent pastures are at their lowest level of production. 


Seed Production and Distribution—This phase of 
work includes the study of seed production methods, the 
multiplication of new varieties and strains, and the 
distribution of this seed to farmers through the services 
provided for the purpose. 


Special Research Activities—New species and varie- 
ties of forage crops are continually being introduced from 
all parts of the world and tested in an introduction 
nursery, where their promise either for direct use or for 
use as breeding material is ascertained. Plant nutritional 
studies are conducted in the greenhouse during the winter 
months, the plants being grown under controlled con- 
ditions, using nutrient solutions. These studies make it 
possible to determine suitability of certain varieties to 
particular types of soil, and to associate malnutrition 
symptoms with the special mineral deficiency under field 
conditions. In the field of cytology, studies are being 
made on certain species where fundamental information 
is required prior to hybridization work. 

In addition to the work outlined, the Division has 
perfected a cheap, quick, accurate system of dry matter 
determination for the purpose of reporting forage crop 
yields. Experiments are conducted with turf grasses, and 
information is made available on the various grasses 
adapted to the different types of lawns. Educational 
exhibits are frequently prepared, and farmers are given 
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assistance on all phases of forage plant work by means 
of circulars, bulletins, and private correspondence. 

During the current war the Division of Forage Plants 
has been able to assist both the Department of Transport 
and the Air Force in the establishment and maintenance 
of turf cover on airports and flying fields throughout the 
Dominion. This involved the recording of specialists 
both from the Division at Ottawa and from Branch 
Farms for supervisory services on airports on a regional 
basis. In these services the experience gained from 
investigations in every part of the Dominion has proved 
most useful. 


Co-operative Projects—The Division operates a 
Forage Crop Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask., at the 
University of Saskatchewan, as a co-operative project 
of some interest. This project has been in operation 
since 1931. Through a co-operative agreement the Uni- 
versity places certain facilities; officer, laboratory, green- 
house, etc., at the disposal of the Division as well as 
some 40 acres of land on the University farm for plot 
work. These facilities are used by the Division to con- 
duct research and plant breeding on all of the principal 
grasses and legumes which can be grown under prairie 
conditions, with special reference to disease resistance, 
increased hardiness and increased seed production of 
alfalfa, and similar work with other forage crops includ- 
ing brome grass, crested wheat grass and sweet clover. 
The work so done constitutes for the University the basis 
of research and teaching in forage crops, the Divisional 
Officer-in-charge of the laboratory also acting as Pro- 
fessor of Forage Crops in the Field Husbandry Depart- 
ment of the University. The University itself does not 
do any forage plant breeding work, so that there is no 
duplication of effort or facilities. 

The Division also conducts several research projects 
in co-operation with Science Service. 


Horticulture 


Horticulture has represented a distinct branch of 
experimental work since the inauguration of the Farms 
system, the first Horticulturist having been appointed in 
1887. At this time there was little information available 
on the adaptability of varieties and kinds of horticultural 
materials to various parts of Canada. Some of the more 
favourably located areas, such as the Annapolis valley 
in Nova Scotia and the Niagara peninsula, had already 
developed a fairly satisfactory horticulture by the 
introduction of varieties from other countries, but for 
other parts of the country many available varieties were 
unsatisfactory. The early years of work in horticulture 
were largely spent, therefore, in variety testing and 
plant improvement through breeding and selection. Main 
divisions of work at the present time include pomology, 
vegetable crops, ornamental horticulture, cold storage 
and fruit and vegetable products. Studies are conducted 
on plant physiology and nutrition. 

Horticultural work is carried on at all Branch Farms 
but at many it largely consists of variety testing and 
minor cultural experiments. The main endeavour in 
horticultural research and experimental work is con- 
ducted at the Central Farm at Ottawa, with special 
projects on the Branch Farms at Kentville, in the 
Annapolis and Cornwallis valley of Nova Scotia; 
Fredericton, N.B.; Morden, Man.; Summerland, B.C.; 
Agassiz, B.C.; Saanichton, B.C.; and for muck soils on 
the Sub-Station at Ste. Clothilde, Que. The new Sub- 


Station at Smithfield, Ont., will be devoted to orchard 
work. 


Pomology.—Apple breeding work has been divided 
into two main divisions: (a) the origination of varieties 
suitable for Eastern Ontario and Quebec, and (b) the 
origination of varieties suitable for the prairies. Breed- 
ing is also being conducted with pears, cherries, plums 
and small fruits. 


Rootstocks and Tree Building—One of the greatest 
problems facing the fruit industry of Canada to-day 
is the heavy losses of trees due to bark splitting and 
crotch injury as a result of frequent severe winters. 
This division is making a thorough study of the 
possibility of overcoming much of this by the employ- 
ment of very hardy rootstocks and hardy frame-works 
to be top worked to the desired sorts. 

Fertilizer and cultural experiments are being con- 
ducted at various points in Quebec, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia on grower-owned orchards. 


Vegetables—tThe testing, breeding and selection of 
vegetable varieties to suit the various conditions in the 
country has been a main effort for many years. 


Ornamental Horticulture—tIn a comparatively new 
country like Canada the creation of a satisfactory 
horticulture has of necessity been of paramount import- 
ance. This has involved at all Farms a great deal of 
variety testing. 


Cold Storage-——Low temperature laboratories are 
operated at Kentville, Ottawa and Summerland. At 
these centres research in temperatures and varietal 
relationships, humidities and nutritional effects are being 
studied. The utilization of controlled atmospheres in 
connection with the storage of apples and pears has 
resulted in definite recommendations for commercial 
application. A fully equipped respiration laboratory, 
is operated in conjunction with this work. 


Fruit and Vegetable Products—Laboratories dealing 
with this phase of work are operated at Kentville, Nova 
Scotia; Ottawa, Ontario; and Summerland, British 
Columbia. The Kentville laboratory has developed 
equipment and a method for the dehydration of fruits 
and vegetables which is now used by a number of large 
commercial plants in Canada, producing high quality 
products at reduced cost. 

The Ottawa laboratory has interested itself in 
research work and the commercial application of freezing 
to the preservation of strawberries, raspberries, peas, 
green beans, corn on the cob, asparagus, spinach and 
other crops. This laboratory has also perfected a 
satisfactory and simple method of fruit juice preservation 
enabling the bottling and holding of cider and other fruit 
juices for prolonged periods without change. 

The Summerland laboratory has developed a method 
for the processing of sweet cherries as a glazed stock 
and maraschino stock which has been given extended 
commercial application, in addition to a considerable 
effort in dehydration and fruit juice work. 


Plant Nutrition—Plant nutrition studies with various 
horticultural crop plants have been conducted and visual 
symptoms depicting various forms of malnutrition have 
been detected and illustrated. 

The growing of certain crops in sand cultures in the 
greenhouse has been studied and given commercial 
application to carnations, lettuce and chrysanthemums. 


In 1943, at the request of the Department of National 
Defence, a vegetable production project was undertaken 
at an Army and Air Force establishment in Labrador. 
Owing to the absence of ordinary soil, crops were grown 
by soilless culture methods. The practicality of using 
such methods in isolated areas devoid of suitable soil 
was demonstrated. 


Other Features—At Summerland, British Columbia, 
valuable work in irrigation practices has’ revealed 
definite recommendations for the irrigation of such crops 
as melons and tomatoes. Investigations into the cause 
of tomato breakdown are in progress at this station. At 
Agassiz, British Columbia, extensive work to determine 
the cause of raspberry decline in the Fraser river valley 
is being undertaken. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, a very comprehen- 
sive potato breeding program is conducted where breeding 
for disease resistance is the keynote. A large number 
of hybrid varieties showing considerable resistance to 
such troubles as mild mosaic and late blight are being 
tested for their horticultural desirability. 


Co-operative Projects —The Division of Horticulture 
co-operates with the Quebec Department of Agriculture 
in orchard investigations; with the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association and several provincial institutions 
in the origination and maintenance of satisfactory 
foundation stocks of vegetable seeds for seed production; 
with the Ontario Agricultural College on orchard 
nutritional studies; and with the Division of Botany, 
Science Service, in strawberry breeding for disease 
resistance. 


Illustration Stations 

The object of the Division of Illustration Stations 
is to serve as a connecting link between the Experimental 
Farm and the man on the land. These stations are 
operated on privately owned farms on the basis of a 
co-operative agreement entered into with the owner and 
the Dominion Experimental Farms Service. The division 
was established in 1915, and work undertaken at 29 
points within the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
By 1925 the stations numbered 142, and extended to 
each of the nine provinces. In 1935, after a second 
decade, there were 223 stations. During that year 
drought and soil drift problems of the prairies assumed 
major proportions which required a concerted and 
aggressive program of direct attack. As a result, the 
Illustration Stations on the plains area of the West 
were reorganized and enlarged into what are now named 
District Experiment Sub-Stations, operating under the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. Upon these stations 
later, strip farming and associate cultural practices, tree 
planting, water impounding projects and forage crop 
production became active principles in carrying on the 
program of work. The present organization of the 
division comprises 157 Illustration Stations and 51 
district Experiment Sub-Stations. 

Since the inception of the division, the scope of its 
work has broadened as necessity required, thus it has 
progressed from its original purpose of disseminating the 
results of experimental data by field and cultural 
demonstrations, to include outpost crop testing and 
experiments of a fact-finding nature. Farm problems 
are studied in their local environment, associated with 
the more comprehensive research work being carried on 
at the Experimental Farms. Thus the results of such 
work are quickly brought to the communities concerned. 
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Field Days and Co-operative Efforts—A consistent 
effort has been made to increase the usefulness and 
service which the Illustration Stations may render in the 
various communities served. In this connection it is 
essential that crops grown, methods adopted and results 
of fact-finding projects pertaining to local problems be 
brought to the attention of neighbouring farmers. Field 
days are held on the stations, and where possible organ- 
ized in co-operation with the local agricultural society 
or representative. At these meetings details relative to 
the production of different crops, varieties of grains and 
grasses grown, preparation of the soil, rates of seeding, 
etc., are discussed. 


Co-operative Projects —Field officers of the Division 
of Illustration Stations maintain close co-operation with 
the various provincial extension services, who make full 
use of the demonstrational results on the stations. In 
addition the Division conducts experiments on the man- 
agement of farm woodlots on eight Illustration Stations 
in the Maritimes, this in co-operation with Lands, Parks 
and Forests Branch of the Dominion Department. of 
Mines and Resources. Several technical projects are 
conducted in co-operation with other Services of the 
Department of Agriculture. Within the Experimental 
Farms Service there is full co-operation with all 
Divisions. 


Poultry 

Work with poultry has been conducted by the 
Experimental Farms since their inauguration, the first 
Poultry Husbandman being appointed in 1888. 

The work of the Poultry Division embraces funda- 
mental research and experimental work-in the various 
branches of poultry husbandry, including breeding, incu- 
bation, brooding, rearing, nutrition, disease and prepara- 
tion of poultry products for market, both at the Central 
Farm and upon the various branch farms. In co-opera- 
tion with the Health of Animals Branch, work upon 
poultry disease control is undertaken, with a laboratory 
in charge of a qualified veterinarian. 


Breeding —By trapnesting, pedigree breeding, pro- 
geny testing and individual and family selection, flocks 
of high quality poultry of the popular breeds have been 
built up at Ottawa, and upon the Branch Farms. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to standard qualities 
as well as to egg production and egg size, with the result 
that high producing stock of good type has become the 
basis for all breeding work. Breeding stock of this 
quality is yearly distributed among the farmers and 
poultry keepers of Canada from the different farms, and 
Illustration Stations at reasonable prices, thus gradually 
improving the quality of poultry upon Canadian farms. 


Incubation Brooding and Rearing—Considerable 
experimental work is carried on in testing out types of 
incubators and determining the conditions of tempera- 
ture, moisture and ventilation, best suited to incubation 
in different localities. Owing to the great variation in 
conditions in different sections of Canada, it has been 
found necessary to vary the methods of operation 
according to locality and in testing out practices the 
Branch Farms lend themselves admirably to this work. 


Nutrition —Nutrition is a major consideration. The 
feeding of chicks through all the various stages of 
developing in preparation for marketing receives the 
most careful consideration, and study and research is 
conducted to discover all the ingredients necessary to 
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make up the most satisfactory rations. Feeding trials 
have shown the absolute necessity for the inclusion of 
certain vitamins and minerals in the rations and research 
is constantly being carried on to discover how these may 
be best and most economically supplied. Balanced 
rations are compounded and recommended to those 
seeking information, 


Housing—The varied climatic conditions found 
throughout Canada demand poultry houses adaptable 
to as many conditions as possible with distinct types 
satisfactory for average Canadian conditions. Slight 
alterations in plans and equipment to suit local condi- 
tions together with numerous innovations as time and 
experiment dictate, have been responsible for the placing 
of this work upon a satisfactory basis. 


Economics—Both at the Central Farm and upon 
the Branch Farms accurate cost account figures are kept 
upon all poultry operations, with the result that figures 
are available for incubation, brooding, rearing, egg 
production and fattening costs under the varied condi- 
tions met with upon the different parts of the system. 

Problems of marketing of eggs and stock of all 
kinds are given due consideration, particularly in so far 
as preparation for market is concerned. 


Disease —A well-equipped pathological laboratory in 
charge of a staff of qualified veterinarians is responsible 
for the carrying on of experiments in the control and 
eradication of poultry diseases. Pullorum disease, in- 
testinal parasitism and diseases of egg production are 
given special attention and methods of control and 
eradication of these troubles are recommended. 


General—New methods and equipment are con- 
stantly being tested, including batteries for brooding, 
rearing and laying, and rations suitable for battery use 
have been compounded. 

Results of experimental work along the above men- 
tioned lines, including recommendations made, are em- 
bodied in the annual reports of the division and of each 
Branch Farm. Booklets and circulars are also available 
upon each of the subjects dealt with above. A large 
amount of correspondence is also handled and is an 
efficient medium for the discussion of the poultryman’s 
problems. 


T obaeco 


The primary aim of the division is to make tobacco 
growing in Canada a remunerative farm enterprise. 
Special attention is being given to such production 
problems as breeding for new varieties; testing and 
introducing promising strains from other countries; soils 
and fertilizers; cultural methods; harvesting, curing, and 
warehousing; control of diseases and insects; rotations, 
crop effects, and cover crops. The four Experimental 
Stations associated with the Tobacco Division in this 
program are strategically located in the principal com- 
mercial tobacco-growing areas of the Dominion; Har- 
row and Delhi in Ontario, L’Assomption in Quebec, and 
Summerland in British Columbia. 

The industry has expanded and changed consider- 
ably since the Tobacco Division was formed in 1906. 
Thirty-five years ago production was_ practically 
restricted to Burley in Ontario, and to the small and 
large pipe tobaccos and cigar leaf in Quebec. The great- 
est progressive change has occurred during the past 


ten to twenty years, with consumer taste shifting from 
cigar and pipe smoking to cigarettes. This has entirely 
transformed the requirements of production. In 1944 
nearly 85 per cent of the crop was of the bright flue- 
cured cigarette type. The division supplies reliable 
information for producing a crop that will fulfil manu- 
facturers’ requirements as well as satisfy consumer 
tastes. This has involved the introduction of new varie- 
ties, and improved technique in growing, harvesting, and 
curing the crop. 

Although a creation of new varieties by hybridiza- 
tion and selection is usually a slow process the Division 
has developed a Burley variety known as “Harrow 
Velvet” which now is grown extensively in Western 
Ontario. In addition to producing a thin, bright leaf, 
Harrow Velvet is highly resistant to black root-rot. 
Another new resistant burley, ‘“Haronova”’, more recent- 
ly has interested several growers. In originating better 
varieties for special conditions, earliness of maturity, 
resistance to mosaic, and improvement of aroma are 
characters considered. The improvement of existing 
varieties by selection is also receiving attention. 

Field tests are conducted to ascertain comparative 
merits of varieties, and to maintain types desired and 
approved by the tobacco trade. Several varieties new 
to Canada have been introduced in the past decade. 

Specific soil types from the various tobacco growing 
districts have been analyzed and classified, and on the 
basis of this work advice is given to prospective growers. 
The residual effects of fertilizers in various soils are 
measured. The application of rapid soil tests in the 
diagnosis of fertilizer needs on individual tobacco fields 
is gradually becoming practicable, especially when inter- 
preted in the light of previous crop performance. Mineral 
deficiencies in soils have been studied, also methods of 
soil conservation, including the planting of windbreaks 
and the maintenance of soil organic matter by rotations 
and cover crops. Among the particular problems which 
have received attention are the potash fixing power of 
various tobacco soil types, and the magnesium require- 
ments of Ontario flue-cured soils. 

In co-operation with the Division of Botany, Science 
Service, extensive research has been in progress with 
special consideration given to black and brown root- 
rots, mosaic, and leaf spots. As a result of these investi- 
gations diseases in tobacco plant beds and greenhouses 
have been greatly reduced by soil sterilization and the 
use of fungicides. 

General field days are held each year at the Stations 
located in the chief tobacco-growing areas. These pro- 
vide a channel for the dissemination of practical infor- 
mation resulting from experimental work, and have 
proved very popular with the growers. Fertilizer and 
variety demonstration plots located on various farms 
serve a similar purpose. Definite fertilizer reeommen- 
dations based on experimental results are prepared at 
a special Fertilizer Conference, and made available to 
growers and fertilizer companies each year. 

Contact is maintained with the growers by means 
of correspondence, special winter meetings, and personal 
interviews at the stations and on the growers’ farms. 
Timely circulars and press articles keep the tobacco 
producers informed on the most recent improved 
methods. Reports are published by the Tobacco Divi- 
sion at Ottawa, and by the various Stations. Special 
bulletins dealing with the industry are published and 
revised from time to time. 


The Quarterly publication “The Lighter”, issued 
by the Dominion Tobacco Service, contains information 
and statistics on the tobacco industry. Close co-opera- 
tion is maintained with the marketing association, and 
also with the Department of Trade and Commerce 
regarding export possibilities and the requirements of 
special markets. Assistance is also given through the 
medium of the tobacco section in the “Agricultural 
Situation and Outlook” reports. 


Miscellaneous Activities 

Certain lines of Experimental Farm work do not 
come under the supervision of any Division. Chief 
among these are the operation of the two Forest Nursery 
Stations in the Prairie Provinces, the Experimental Fox 
Ranch at Summerside, P.E.I., the Cultural Phases of the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation program!, and the recently 
instituted program of Dykeland Reclamation on the 
Bay of Fundy. These activities are supervised by the 
Director. 


Dominion Forest Nursery Stations, Prairie Prov- 
inces—The promotion of tree-planting on farms in the 
Prairie Provinces was originally the responsibility of 
the farmers Dominion Department of the Interior. This 
Department established a Forest Nursery Station at 
Indian Head, Sask., in 1903 and another at Sutherland, 
~ near Saskatoon, Sask., in 1912, for the purpose of pro- 


moting tree-planting on the prairies, through the pro- - 


vision to farmers of free or nominally-priced trees and 
seedlings together with personal advisory services. With 
the transfer by the Dominion to the Provinces of the 
natural resources of the Prairie Provinces in 1931, the 
Department of the Interior was dissolved by reason of 
the lapse of most of its function, the few surviving ser- 
vices being apportioned to other federal Departments. 
Under these conditions the Forest Nursery Stations at 
Indian Head and Sutherland were transferred to the 
Experimental Farms Service. Further reference to these 
Stations is made below under Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 


Experimental Fox Ranch, Summerside, P.E.I.—In 
response to requests from the farming industry that the 
Dominion Government undertake scientific investiga- 
tions of fox breeding and related problems, the Experi- 
mental Fox Ranch at Summerside, P.E.I., was estab- 
lished by the Farms Service in 1925. At this Station 
are conducted various researches into the production 
of high-class furs, nutrition experiments, breeding and 
genetrical studies. Eight Fox Illustration Stations are 
operated by the Fox Ranch at various points in the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Dykeland Reclamation —In 1943 the Dominion Gov- 
ernment authorized limited contributions to the reclama- 
tion of dyke agricultural lands in the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, on the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy. Many of the dykes and water control 
works necessary to prevent tidal flooding for these lands, 
constructed many years ago, have fallen into disrepair, 
to a considerable extent by reason of adverse economic 
conditions. In this limited rehabilitation program now 
in progress, the Experimental Farms Service administers 
the Dominion share of contributions and provides 
the services of engineers and surveyors as well as the 
supervisory services of specialists in dykeland farming. 


1 These activities are described on page 76. 
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One main objective of this Experimental Farm Service is 
to determine the best and most economical measures for 
dykeland reclamation. 


5. ACTIVITIES RELATING TO PRODUCTION 
ProvincraAL ACTIVITIES 


In all of the provinces the Departments of Agriculture 
have distributed the responsibility for rendering services 
to their farmers among several branches or divisions. 
The field crop, live stock, dairy, poultry, and horticul- 
tural branches or services are common to all provinces. 

In most provinces these basic services have been 
supplemented by additional activities. For example, 
many provinces have set up veterinary, plant and 
animal, pathological and rural engineering services to 
assist farm organizations and societies. Services are 
designed to promote and assist in the development of 
special crops or classes of live stock. Another activity 
concerns itself with agricultural education and extension 
work, including both the teaching of young people and 
the application of accumulated knowledge of agriculture 
for the benefit of those associated with the land. Other 
activities include assistance to new settlers in time of 
distress, by providing relief, as well as aiding established 
farmers. 


Land Settlement 

Services in relation to land settlement vary consider- 
ably. In some provinces even where lands are still 
available for homesteading, comparatively little actual 
assistance or encouragement of settlement is provided. 
However, in at least one province intensive efforts at 
colonization are being made and agricultural assistance 
in a variety of forms is being provided “new settlers”. 
In the newer areas where colonization or settlement is 
in progress activities range all the way from financial 
aid and advisory services to the erection of buildings and 
clearing the land. 


Field Crops 

Most of the provinces have a specialized branch or 
division responsible for field crops. It may include a 
crop production service, which by means of special 
government appropriations makes registered and certified 
seed of different kinds available to farmers at special 
prices. Special facilities for the cleaning of seed may be 
made available to farmers. Seed production programs 
are promoted and the use of pure seed encouraged. 
Under a policy of crop protection, campaigns are 
conducted to promote the control of injurious insects 
such as grasshoppers and cutworms. Weed control and 
identification is an important activity of this service. A 
soils and fertilizer service may exist to assist farmers to 
study their soils and understand the correct type of 
fertilizer, and means of application. Financial assistance 
may be provided for the quarrying and distribution of 
limestone. Soil conservation services are also made 
available and the best cultural practices encouraged. 
Seed fairs, standing crop competitions and other such 
activities are also promoted in an endeavour to improve 
crop production. One of the provinces assists farmers in 
obtaining tractors. 


Live Stock 
The provinces have adopted a number of policies to 
facilitate the improvement of live stock and increase 
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the production of live stock products. Assistance in the 
provision of highly qualified sires is quite general in all 
provinces. The breeding and distribution of pure bred 
live stock is promoted and encouraged through exhibi- 
tions, reduced transport costs and other means. Financial 
assistance to live stock sales may be provided. Boys’ 
and girls’ live stock clubs are sponsored and supported. 
The live stock services carry on a continuous fight 
against disease. Feed trials and nutrition experiments 
are furthered. Feeder associations are financed. Live 
stock field days are encouraged as a means of fostering 
the recognition of high quality live stock. By these and 
other means the farmer’s attention is directed to the 
selection and use of improved farm animals. 


Dairy 

The main services performed by the provincial dairy 
branches are the inspection of dairy manufacturing 
plants and the instruction of the operators. of these 
plants, aiming to improve the quality of manufactured 
dairy products. Short courses are commonly conducted 
to instruct cheese and butter makers in the latest details 
relative to their. professional activity. The branch 
sponsors cow-testing by means of Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Associations. 


Poultry 


The poultry branches encourage improved breed- 
ing, feeding and housing of poultry. One of their 
important activities is the selection and banding of 
breeding birds used in flocks supplying eggs to 
hatcheries. A concerted effort is put forth in the 
prevention and control of disease. Field services are 
commonly established whereby farm flocks may be 
culled, disease diagnosed, sanitation corrected and sug- 
gestions made for the improvement of poultry buildings. 


Horticulture 


In those provinces where tree or bush fruits are grown 
commercially, attention is given to the promotion of 
suitable varieties, to plantation care, to the use of sprays 
and fertilizers, and to the best methods of picking, 
packing and marketing the products. Entomologists and 
plant pathologists work in close co-operation with these 
branches. In some cases, apiculture is closely associated 
with horticultural branches. In all provinces service in 
connection with bees is provided in some form. Encour- 
agement is given to farm, home, school and community 
centre planning and beautification through floral and 
landscape activity. 


Agricultural Societies and Women’s Institutes——The 
encouragement of improved production through the 
medium of agricultural society activities—the first of 
the “service” activities by governments on behalf of 
farmers—is still an important function of provincial 
governments. This activity generally centres in the 
Department. of Agriculture, though exceptions are found. 
In some instances the work is conducted by a special 
division; in others it is closely related to, or is a part of 
the extension service. 

The activities in this field are numerous but the more 
important are represented in crop competitions, plowing 
matches, short courses, junior club work, farm improve- 
ment and agricultural exhibitions. In these the Depart- 
ment provides supervision and encouragement—and fre- 
quently financial assistance—while local activities are 
under the direct sponsorship of numerous local societies. 


In the field of Women’s Institutes the provinces also 
accept responsibility. In some of the provinces this work 
is conducted by a special division of the Department of 
Agriculture through local Women’s Institutes. In other 
provinces the work is a part of extension activities. In 
this field of activity Canadian farm women have 
pioneered—the Institute movement being acknowledged 
as the first of its kind. 

The home economists and demonstrators in this field 
are responsible for a varied program including instruction 
in gardening and home beautification, in home canning, 
cooking and nutrition generally, in the making of 
clothing, in domestic arts, in health and other activities 
connected with the farm home. An important part of 
the program conducted by these officers is with the young 
people on the farms. 


Dominion ACTIVITIES 


The following Divisions comprise the Production 
Service as now established: the Health of Animals Divi- 
sion, the Live Stock and Poultry Division, and the Plant 
Products Division. Under normal peace-time conditions, 
it is the responsibility of the Production Service to give 
national leadership in organizing agricultural production. 
Through it, the work of the Dominion and Provincial 
fiield staffs is co-ordinated in interpreting to farmers 
ways to profitable production derived from activities 
of the Experimental Farms and Science Services and 
from the intimate association of the Marketing Service 
with agricultural commerce. It is responsible for the 
administration of acts designed to prevent the introduc- 


.tion and spread of diseases of animals and to ensure 


freedom from disease in animals exported, and of acts 
standardizing the sale in the domestic market of meat 
and canned foods, seed, feeding stuffs, fertilizers, agri- 
cultural products, agricultural poisons, hay, straw and 
binder twine. 

During the war period, the necessity of greatly 
expanding the production of many agricultural products 
and of giving all possible guidance to Provincial Depart- 
ments and farmers’ organizations in the development 
of wartime food programs has resulted in many of the 
normal functions of the Production Service in this field 
being discharged by the Agricultural Supplies Board, 
the membership of which consists of the Deputy Minis- 
ter, the Assistant Deputy Minister, the General Execu- 
tive Assistant and the Directors of the four Services. 
During this period the Production Service has, however, 
remained undisturbed in its normal administrative 
responsibilities, and through its field staff, particularly in 
the Live Stock and Poultry and in the Plant Products 
Divisions, has worked in close co-operation with the 
staffs of the several Provincial Departments in the 
organizing of production programs. 

As is indicated in the outlines of the activities of 
the Live Stock and Poultry and of the Plant Products 
Divisions, much of the work of the field staffs of these 
two Divisions is carried on under policies jointly sup- 
ported by Dominion and Provincial Departments. Field 
services and assistance policies financed solely by the 
Dominion are for the most part national in scope. In 
the development of joint programs, the linking of the 
specialized knowledge and markets information possessed 
by the limited Dominion field staff in a province with 
the knowledge of local personnel and of conditions pos- 
sessed by the Provincial fieldmen, makes possible effect- 


tive team-work in giving leadership to producers. Lack- 
ing such direct and continuous contact with field work 
in the several provinces, it would be difficult for the head- 
quarters staffs of these Divisions to contribute con- 
structively to agricultural production developments of 
national significance. 


Health of Animals 


The Health of Animals Division is responsible for 
the administration of the Animal Contagious Diseases 
Act and of the Meat and Canned Foods Act, both of 
which apply in a field distinctly Federal in scope. Under 
these two Acts the movement, into and out of Canada 
and interprovincially, of live stock and of meat and 
canned foods is controlled. 

Under the Animal Contagious Diseases Act regula- 
tions have been established, designed to prevent the 
introduction of animal plagues and other reportable 
diseases into Canada, and to control and eradicate such 
diseases within the Dominion should outbreaks occur. 
Exports of live stock from Canada are also strictly 
supervised to meet-animal health requirements of im- 
porting countries. 

Under the Meat and Canned Foods Act, the slaughter 
of all live stock and the preparation of meat and meat 
food products in establishments engaged in export or 
interprovincial trade is supervised in respect to animal 
health and sanitary requirements. Regulations govern- 
ing the importation from foreign countries of meat and 
meat food products are also enforced. 

Programs having as their objective the eradication 
of non-reportable diseases such as bovine tuberculosis 
and Bang’s disease are developed under optional policies. 
The plan relating to the control of bovine tuberculosis 
in specified areas is one which becomes operative only 
after a Provincial Department of Agriculture has re- 
quested the Dominion Government to establish a defined 
part of the province as a restricted area for the eradica- 
tion of the disease. 

All cattle within an area which has been gazetted 
must be submitted to the tuberculin test, and reactors 
slaughtered under supervision. When an area is estab- 
lished by Federal authority in response to such request, 
the Provincial Government concerned co-operates in the 
enforcement of the restricted area regulation, and also 
pays for the transportation of Dominion veterinary 
officers during the conduct of the general tests and the 
first 60-day retest. 

While the prevention or control of animal disease is 
of vital importance to live stock producers, it is equally 
important to consumers, The benefit to human health 
in the protection of the milk supply provided through 
progress made in the eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
and of Bang’s disease is obvious. 


Live Stock and Poultry 

The Live Stock and Poultry Division administers 
the Live Stock Pedigree Act and the Hatchery Approval 
section of the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act; 
maintains the R.O.P. Service for Dairy Cattle and for 
Poultry and the Advanced Registry Service for Swine; 
promotes the work of Advanced Registry Boards for 
Dairy Cattle and for Swine; administers sire assistance 
policies in relation to horses, cattle, sheep and swine; 
supports, under joint policies, boys’ and girls’ club work 
in all provinces; administers assistance to fairs and 
exhibitions, and directs the co-ordination of Dominion 
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and Provincial departmental effort to improve quality 
and increase returns in live stock production. 

It is from the Live Stock Pedigree Act that breed 
associations and the Live Stock Records Board obtain 
their authority in all matters relating to the registration 
of pure bred live stock in Canada. All Canadian breed 
associations, with the exception of one, jointly support 
the National Live Stock Records as a-central clearing- 
house for the registration of pure bred live stock. While 
the autonomy of the several breed associations in their 
respective fields is largely preserved, their constitutions 
and amendments thereto are subject to approval by the 
Minister of Agriculture. An official of the Live Stock 
Division approves, for the Minister of Agriculture, all 
certificates of registration issued by the Canadian Nat- 
ional Live Stock Records, and through this Service an 
annual grant is made by the Department to the Live 
Stock Records Board. 

Regulations established under the Hatchery Approval 
section of the Live Stock Products Act prescribe the 
programme known as the Dominion Poultry Improve- 
ment Program for the improvement of poultry stock and 
the eradication of poultry diseases, more particularly 
pullorum. They prescribe standards and grades for 
hatching eggs and for chicks, and the requirements with 
which hatcheries licensed by a Province to operate, and 
under Dominion permits to ship chicks interprovincially 
or for export, must comply. They also prescribe require- 
ments relating to the advertising and marketing of 
hatching eggs and chicks. The regulations are adminis- 
tered on a compulsory basis only in provinces which 
have requested their proclamation by the Governor in 
Council. In other provinces, they may be made applic- 
able to any hatchery on a voluntary basis. Only 
hatcheries which have received a permit under the regu- 
lations may ship chicks interprovincially or for export. 

Thé Canadian Record of Performance for Pure Bred 
Dairy Cattle supplies a service to breeders of pure bred 
dairy cattle in the supervising of production records and 
in the issuance of certificates of production for cows 
which attain the standards prescribed by their respective 
breed associations. The establishment of production 
credentials through the Record of Performance has be- 
come the keystone of constructive breeding policy for 
breeders of dairy cattle throughout the Dominion. 

The Record of Performance for Poultry forms an 
integral part of the Dominion Poultry Improvement Pro- 
gram which provides for the establishment of breeding 
credentials based on high egg production, egg size, meat 
type and livability. Blood lines developed under R.O.P. 
supervision are now widely disseminated throughout the 
Dominion, and have been an important factor in the 
expanding production of the poultry industry in recent 
years. 

The Advanced Registry for Pure Bred Swine provides 
for the recording of the production and performance of 
pure bred sows through testing of their progeny, and 
involves the recording of all necessary data during feed- 
ing and finishing periods, and similar necessary data ~ 
respecting the carcass. The supervision is provided either 
at the breeder’s premises or in Government-owned pig- 
testing stations. The utilization of data obtained through 
this service has become an important factor in the devel- 
opment of constructive breeding program by in- 
dividual breeders and in the improvement of Canadian 
bacon for export. 
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Sire Assistance Policies administered by the Division 
comprise grants to stallion clubs, stallion premiums, 
maintenance of horse breeding stations, loaning of pure 
bred bulls and boars, assistance in the purchasing of boars 
and rams, and the grading of rams. 

The Horse Club Policy, which has been in operation 
in the three Prairie Provinces since 1915, provides 
for assistance to horse breeders’ clubs organized and 
conducted in accordance with prescribed regulations. 
The grant made to a club is based on the number of 
mares bred during the season and upon the service fee 
for each mare in foal. This assistance enables farmers 
in a district to secure at a reduced cost the service of a 
stallion which has passed Dominion inspection in respect 
to type and soundness. 

In the five eastern provinces and in British Columbia, 
the Dominion Department joins with the Provincial 
Department in bearing the cost of stallion inspection 
and payment of annual grants to the owners of pure 
bred stallions which pass joint inspection. The amount 
of the premium paid in each case is based on the number 
of mares left in foal during the previous breeding season. 
Through this form of assistance, stallion owners are 
encouraged to maintain in service better stallions than 
might otherwise be available in many districts. 

At a few points throughout the Dominion the produc- 
tion of horses suitable as saddlers, hunters and of the 
type required for police and remount purposes is en- 
couraged through subsidies paid to breeding stations 
organized under prescribed regulations. 

At a number of the Experimental Farms, high class 
stallions of the draft breeds are maintained by the Live 
Stock Production Service. The service of these stallions 
is available to breeders in a district under a premium 
mare policy. A graduated scale of fees applies, free 
service being allowed in the case of high class or premium 
mares. 

Since 1913, sires have been loaned by the Department 
under the Bull Loaning Policy to associations of farmers. 
Initially this assistance was confined to outlying and 
backward districts, but in recent years much of it has 
been centred in areas in which other definite cattle 
improvement projects were in progress. In a number 
of areas the development of artificial insemination 
centres has been encouraged through the loaning of high 
class bulls. 

In northern Ontario, northern British Columbia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, assistance is given to groups 
of farmers in the purchase of pure bred rams through 
payment by the Department of part of the purchase 
price. In the three Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario, the Dominion and Provincial Departments 
share on an equal basis premiums paid on rams 
purchased under prescribed conditions. 

Pure bred bacon-type boars are loaned to junior 
swine clubs and to groups of farmers who have, under 
direction purchased groups of sows to rehabilitate their 
herds and improve the quality of their production. In 
Saskatchewan, the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments contribute jointly to the purchase price of boars 
purchased by municipalities. In Manitoba, the two 
Departments purchase jointly boars placed by the 
Province under its boar rental project. 

During the fall months, the Division provides a 
service to pure bred sheep breeders in all provinces of 
the Dominion in the grading of rams under prescribed 
standards. 


In each of the provinces, the Division co-operates 
with the Provincial Department of Agriculture in sup- 
porting the activities of boys’ and girls’ live stock clubs. 
The Province in the majority of cases assumes the re- 
sponsibility of directing and administering the work, with 
such assistance and co-operation from fieldmen of the 
Dominion Department as may seem desirable. In the 
financing of annual Achievement Day Competitions, the 
Dominion and the Province share on an equal basis. 
While the fundamental principles of policies in effect 
in the several provinces are similar, details in their ap- 
plication may vary as determined by the Province. 

Following the outbreak of the war, grants which 
during the preceding twenty-five years had been an- 
nually made by the Department to the more important 
fairs and exhibitions throughout the Dominion, were 
discontinued. The extent to which fairs and exhibitions 
will be assisted financially by the Dominion, and the 
basis upon which such assistance will be given during the 
post-war period has not as yet been determined. 


Plant Products 


The present work of the Plant Products Division de- 
veloped from a small beginning in 1900, when the Mac- 
donald Seed Grain competitions were organized and 
monetary inducements provided to encourage the pro- 
duction of improved seed. At the end of three years the 
successful competitors and others were organized into 
an Association of Seed Growers, and a system for the 
inspection and registration of their seed crops was 
established. 

From its early days law administration has been and 
continues to be the chief function of the Plant Products 
Division. For some years it administered only seed con- 
trol legislation, but from time to time various other Acts 
relating to agriculture were assigned to it for administra- 
tion by the same inspection staff. As the Division de- 
veloped, district offices for administrative purposes were 
established. 

In addition to law administration the Plant Products 
Division has assumed various development and promo- 
tional undertakings to raise the quality of the products 
dealt with by the several Acts mentioned, and particul- 
arly the quality of agricultural seeds in general use in 
Canada. It has also co-operated with Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture in field and seed competitions 
and seed and feed distribution and relief programs. 

The Seeds Act controls the sale of seed for seeding 
purposes. Its basis is the grading system. All agri- 
cultural and garden seeds are subject to its provisions. 
Grade names are established for different kinds of seed 
and must be employed for cereals, forage crops, lawn 
and turf grass seeds. Only approved varieties of seeds 
may be sold and distributed for seeding purposes. Pro- 
vincial Seed Boards have functioned for the past several 
years in each province, making recommendations re- 
garding grade standards, the classification of weed seeds, 
and other relative matters. This arrangement enables 
the administration of the Act to be kept in harmony 
with provincial needs. 

The production of improved seed is promoted by 


(a) Co-operation with the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association, a national organization specializing 
in the production of registered seed. They 
multiply for commerce the foundation and elite 
stock seed produced by Dominion and provin- 


cial experiment stations and by qualified private 
growers. The work of the association is main- 
tained by a subsidy from the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(b) A system of certification based on standards for 
crops inspected in the field and for seed after 
threshing and cleaning. 


During the war, with the co-operation of other 
Dominion and provincial officials, this production system 
has enabled Canada as a nation to supply to the United 
Nations a relatively enormous amount of seed of all 
kinds for food crops. Plans have been based on re- 
gional potentialities of production and specific requests 
for supplies from the United Kingdom and Combined 
Food Board. 

The Feeding Stuffs Act standardizes the quality and 
regulates the sale of feeds used in Canada. Registra- 
tion is required of mixed feeds and concentrates, mineral 
feeds, and protein-mineral supplements for live stock 
and poultry, and these are required to be labelled to 
show the mame and address of the manufacturer, 
guaranteed analysis, ingredients, and_ registration 
number. 

Contact is maintained with authorities on nutrition 
throughout the Dominion, and, as knowledge advances, 
appropriate amendments are made to the legislation to 
ensure that the public shall have the full benefit of 
important developments. 

The Fertilizers Act prescribes minimum quality 
standards for commercial fertilizers. Registration is 
required for each mixed fertilizer sold in Canada, and 
each package containing the fertilizer must be labelled 
with the name and address of the manufacturer or 
importer, the brand name, registration number, and 
guaranteed analysis. 

Provincial Fertilizer Boards have been set up 
throughout Canada which make recommendations re- 
garding the fertilizer formulae best suited to their 
needs. 

The Pest Control Products Act applies to all the 
pesticides used in agriculture, industry and households. 
Examples are insecticides, fungicides, vermifuges, roden- 
ticides, and disinfectants. Pesticides are standardized 
at levels of recognized effectiveness. Each is registered 
and containers bear the allotted registration number, a 
statement of guarantee in the prescribed form, and the 
manufacturer’s name and address. 

The Plant Products Division also administers the 
Inspection and Sale Act dealing with binder twine, and 
the Hay and Straw Inspection Act. 

The above mentioned Acts are enforced by a staff of 
trained inspectors who visit all parties interested in the 
products under control. The observed effect of all such 
legislation is to raise the quality of the commodities sold, 
to increase public demand for them, and thus to sti- 
mulate food production. 

Laboratory services have been set up to support the 
enforcement of the Acts briefly described above. The 
laboratories provide facilities for testing seeds for purity 
and germination; the chemical analyses of fertilizers, 
pesticides, and feeding stuffs; the microanalysis of feed- 
ing stuffs; and the measurement of binder twine. In 
addition to these services, vitamin assay of feeding 
stuffs is performed, and in an insecticide testing labor- 
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atory just opened, household and industrial fly sprays 
are tested in a Peet-Grady chamber. 

The seed laboratories also give to farmers and other 
interested persons information regarding seed testing and 
the identifications of seeds. Collections of forage crops 
and weed seeds for educational purposes are prepared 
and distributed at a nominal cost. 


6. MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS 
Provincia ACTIVITIES 


The provincial departments of agriculture are all 
concerned with marketing and provide assistance in 
various forms. Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia have separately organized 
marketing divisions or branches. Other departments 
provide service in one way or another, frequently 
through divisions and officers who combine a variety 
of functions. 

All departments are concerned with grading and 
inspection and all have enacted legislation in some form 
pertaining to such. In some provinces a general act 
covers all products; in others special acts have been pro- 
vided. The maintenance of a provincial staff of graders 
is not common but at least one province does provide 
such a service. Dominion standards apply in inter- 
provincial and export trade and in most provinces to 
products sold in intra provincial trade. In certain 
provinces, however, special grades have been established 
by the province for products sold within the province. 


Grading and Inspection 

Grading and inspection is for the most part done 
by Dominion staff. The authority for this is provided 
in provincial statutes in most instances, though not all. 
These arrangements will be discussed in more detail in 
the section describing Dominion activities in market- 
ing. In the main it can be said that the provinces have 
shaped their program and tried in various ways to co- 
ordinate their activities to fit with those of the Dominion, 
While the provinces are concerned with certain aspects 
of local marketing in their own exclusive right, the fact 
that most products enter interprovincial or export trade 
in some volume and thus come under Dominion juris- 
diction as regards grading and inspection, causes the 
provinces to rely on the Dominion for the major effort 
in this field. 

Marketing actually begins with production. Recog- 
nizing that fact the provinces have assisted farmers in 
various ways to produce what the market requires. Dis- 
tricts have been organized to produce certain products 
so that volume will be available for economical handling. 
Varieties have been standardized by eliminating un- 
desirable types. Demonstrations have been given on 
preparation of products for market. In some instances, 
products have been assembled, graded, packed and mar- 
keted by departments of agriculture in order to develop 
an industry. As an inducement to produce and market 
better quality products, provinces have resorted to the 
policy of paying premiums for quality products. 


Assistance to Cooperatives 

Provincial governments have given a good deal of 
help in the formation of cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. Legislation to facilitate incorporation, along 
with assistance in organizing, is provided by all prov- 
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inces. Most provinces also give financial and super- 
visory assistance. This activity has also been extended 
to other fields, including cooperative purchasing of 
supplies and the operation of credit societies. 

This policy of assistance has included provincially 
operated agencies for the actual marketing of certain 
products. In the main, however, these activities have 
been intended as demonstrations, the ultimate purpose 
being to have farmers take over and operate such agen- 
cies on a cooperative basis. 


Other Activities 

Provincial governments have aided in one way or 
another the construction of facilities for marketing, 
e.g., cold storage plants and stock yards. These in turn 
have been made available for the use of private traders 
and co-operators alike. In contrast to this, encouragement 
and assistance has been given to consolidate cheese fac- 
tories where a multiplicity of small units has led to in- 
efficient operations. 

Assistance is provided in connection with the manu- 
facture of dairy products. Provincial dairy instructors 
work with the operators of cheese factories to help im- 
prove the quality of the product. Research facilities 
and assistance is provided to deal with problems en- 
countered by processors and others preparing products 
for market. 

Markets extension and markets news services are 
important parts of the program of many provincial 
marketing divisions, particularly in the provinces where 
a variety of perishable products are produced. The ex- 
tension activities have included special surveys of mar- 
keting opportunities in other parts of Canada and in 
countries abroad. Markets information or news is pro- 
vided through the press and radio daily and at other 
intervals. This Service also includes advice to consumers 
as to quality of products, movement to market, duration 
of marketing period, where to purchase for preserving 
and similar information. 

The services of provincial governments, usually 
through the departments of agriculture, have been ex- 
tended during the past decade to include the provision 
of authority enabling producers and the trade to regu- 
late the marketing of specified products including the 
determination of prices to be paid and to be charged, 
under stated conditions. These activities have for 
convenience, and because of their nature, been included 
as a special section of this brief. 


DoMINIon ACTIVITIES 


The Marketing Service of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture was created in 1937 by bringing under 
one administration several separate Branches concerned 
with marketing and economic research. At that time, 
too, the markets information and statistical services 
were combined and a consumer service section estab- 
lished. 

Under the Marketing Service as now established the 
grading of livestock and livestock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, eggs, fruits, vegetables, canned goods, 
maple products and honey are centralized. Departmental 
advertising is also handled by the Service. 


Markets Information 


The functions of the Markets Information Section 
include the collection, compilation and dissemination 


of market comment, prices and statistics on the produc- 
tion and sale of commercial livestock, fruits and vege- 
tables, and dairy products on the domestic and export 
markets. 

Material in the form of comment, receipts and prices 
is supplied daily to the CBC Farm Broadcast program 
by officials of the Marketing Service of the Department 
at the various marketing centres. This service covers 
the commercial marketings of livestock, fruits and vege- 
tables, and dairy products. Canada is now blanketed 
from coast to coast with this service from Monday to 
Friday each week. 


Livestock.—Statistical information on Canada’s com- 
mercial livestock production, marketings and exports 
of livestock or meat products is compiled and published 
in regular weekly and monthly reports, and an annual 
report issued covering the year’s marketings and prices 
at the principal marketing centres. Through the co- 
operation of officials of the Department and the industry 
at the various stockyards and packing plants, the num- 
bers, prices and disposition of each class of stock are 
secured, so that these reports might be released for the 
benefit of producers and the trade generally. Monthly 
and annual reports are issued showing the origin of all 
commercial livestock marketings by counties or crop 
districts. Special and supplementary information is re- 
leased from time to time as occasion warrants. 


Fruits and Vegetables—Weekly Crop and Market 
Reports are published regularly on each Thursday 
throughout the year. These cover the main commercial 
crops in the principal producing sections of Canada and 
report crop conditions and wholesale market prices in 
the larger distributing centres. Annual crop and price 
summaries are published as supplements to the weekly 
report. The Potato Market Report is issued from Mon- © 
day to Friday, inclusive, throughout the potato shipping 
season. Price records, storage figures, unload reports, 
ete., are maintained, and some special reports prepared 
for officers of this Department and other Wartime De- 
partments and Boards. There is co-operation with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the compilation of 
storage and crop reports. 


Dairy Products—Reports on the dairy produce mar- 
kets are published each Monday throughout the year. 
These reports cover the butter and cheese markets in 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and New York during 
the previous week, and in Montreal and Toronto the 
day of issue. Market telegrams are sent each Monday 
and Friday to provincial dairy officials and others desir- 
ing information. Statistics relating to the industry are 
compiled regularly. 


Special Services—This Section supplies special in- 
formation to other divisions in the Department. Price 
reports on the major agricultural products are prepared 
daily and sent to the chief executives of the Depart- 
ment. A monthly summary of the export trade in agri- 
cultural products is prepared and circulated. During 
the year, numerous requests for statistical analysis and 
information on prices and agricultural production and 
trade are received from various sources within and out- 
side the Department. 


Consumer Service 


The purpose of Consumer Service Section is to fam- 
iliarize consumers with existing food regulations which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Department. Grading 
regulations and grade marketing are interpreted to the 
buying public so that consumers can use their food money 
to better advantage and thus build a better domestic 
market. Assistance is given in any special emergency 
marketing situation created by either a shortage or 
surplus of supply. 

Consumers are informed of supplies of foods avail- 
able. This has been an important part of the program 
throughout the war and still continues as the food 
situation changes. 

Consumers are also advised on ways of using avail- 
able home-grown foods to best advantage. In this con- 
nection experimental work is carried on in a testing 
kitchen, the cooked foods being scored for palatability 
and retention of food value. Foods being marketed in 
new forms are tested and advice is given on best methods 
of cooking. This has been particularly true with new 
products developed for overseas shipment ...... includ- 
ing dehydrated eggs and vegetables. Other experimental 
work has included baking with the new vitamin B white 
flour “Canada Approved”; and reducing amounts of 
sugar in cooking. Much experimental work has also 
been done on methods of preservation of fruits and 
vegetables. In this work, products grown under the 
varying conditions of the fruit producing provinces have 
been compared. Results are checked with provincial 
extension workers, universities and other authorities. 


Dissemination of Information—To reach consumers, 
various methods are used. The direct work is carried 
on mainly with urban women as close co-operation with 
provincial extension workers allows the information to 
reach rural workers, indirectly. In some cases, work is 
done in rural communities on the invitation of these 
officials. 

Lectures and demonstrations are given by all mem- 
bers of the staff on choosing, preparing, serving and pre- 
serving agricultural food products, explaining their var- 
iety, standards, grades and best use. 

Publications are issued covering the Canadian agri- 
cultural products. At present there are sixteen house- 
hold publications available in English and French. One- 
page mimeographed leaflets are also released to meet 
special demand related to changed market conditions. 

Exhibits are arranged as part of the Departmental 
exhibit for fairs. Small exhibits for use at conventions, 
school closings and other meetings, and to extension 
workers for use at local meetings, are loaned on request. 

Radio talks are given each week on the agricultural 
program “Food Facts and Food Fashions”. Material is 
prepared for distribution to commentators on stations 
across the Dominion. Press articles are written weekly 
for release to daily and weekly papers. Films are shown 
and discussed as they bear on the work of the Division. 
Correspondence dealing with problems met by women 
in their homes is extensive and the questions varied. 
It forms a large part of the effort to give Canadian con- 
sumers up-to-date correct information. 


Co-operation—The work of the Section is planned 
in close conjunction with divisions of the Department 
on matters where production and marketing are related 
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to consumption. The Section co-operates with the Nutri- 
tion Division of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare on matters where nutritional value has a bearing 
on the use of food. 

Similar arrangements are maintained with the War- 
time Information Board, the Consumer Branch of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and Women’s Volun- 
tary Services. Association with groups such as the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Consumer Information; 
Canadian Council of Nutrition; Executive Committee of 
the Canadian Association and the National Film Board 
enables the Section to offer technical advice on matters 
relating to food. 

The Section also has very close contacts with home 
economists and others in extension services, industry, 
health services, schools and voluntary organizations, 
ane assistance is given them whenever it would be of 
value. 


Dairy Products 

The Dairy Products Division traces its origin to the 
appointment of a Dairy Commissioner in 1890. The 
Commissioner was also named Agriculturist at the 
Central Experimental Farm. In 1895 the two positions 
were combined and the holder designated as Agricultural 
and Dairy Commissioner. In 1902, the Dairy Branch, 
as it was termed, included Divisions dealing with dairy- 
ing, livestock, fruit, extension of markets, poultry and 
cold storage. 

In succeeding years, as the activities not directly 
related to dairying were increased, they became the 
bases for other branches. Other changes were made in 
the activities of the Dairy Branch at different times 
and in 1937 with the reorganization of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Branch became The Dairy Products 
Division of the Marketing Service. 

The Dairy Products Division administers the Dairy 
Industry Act, the Cheese and Cheese Factory Improve- 
ment’ Act, and the Cold Storage Act, and Regulations 
under each; also the Regulations under the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act with respect to the inspection of con- 
centrated milk products. General supervision of all 
activities of the Division is maintained by the Admin- 
istration Service, directed by the head of the Division. 
It is international in its scope, and keeps in touch with 
the development of the dairy industry throughout the 
world. 


Iced Car Service for Cheese, Butter, and Eggs.— 
Arrangements are made with the different railway com- 
panies to operate weekly a number of iced refrigerator 
ears during the summer months for the purpose of trans- 
porting cheese to Montreal, Quebec, and Halifax for 
export, and lc.l. shipments of butter and eggs over 
specified routes from Toronto, Montreal, Quebec and 
Halifax. Inspectors are maintained at Toronto, Que- 
bec, Montreal, and Halifax to inspect the cars on arrival 
at destination. The results of their inspection are trans- 
mitted to the appropriate authorities. 


Cargo Inspection——Cargo inspection is applied to 
perishable produce, including not only dairy products, 
but also meat, eggs, fruit, etc., shipped from Canadian 
ports. Inspectors are maintained at ports both in Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom for the purpose of super- 
vising the loading, stowage and discharge of this type 
of cargo, and reporting on the condition of these perish- 
able products and of the packages containing same. 
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At the time of loading, thermographs are placed in the 
holds of the vessels to record the temperatures main- 
tained during ocean transit. Reports covering inspec- 
tion from time of shipment to discharge in the 
United Kingdom, together with blue print copies of 
the temperature charts, are forwarded through the 
Ottawa office to appropriate officials and others con- 
cerned. 


Supervision of Concentrated Milk Plants.—By 
mutual arrangement and understanding with provincial 
authorities, an officer of this Division supervises, in- 
spects, and gives technical advice to concentrated milk 
plant operators with respect to the products manufac- 
tured by them. Ordinarily, the supervision of the 
manufacture of dairy products is performed by provin- 
cial authorities. In the case of concentrated milk plants, 
however, the number is comparatively small in each 
province and the work is of a highly technical nature, 
with the result that no province of Canada has as yet 
appointed an officer to supervise this phase of the manu- 
facture of dairy products. 


The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improvement Act. 
—This Act is designed to promote and foster the pro- 
duction of cheese of high quality; the amalgamation 
of two or more existing cheese factories into one larger 
and more economical unit; a more adequate method 
of handling and ripening cheese in the cheese factory 
by means of controlled temperatures and humidity by 
providing financial assistance with respect to the insu- 
lation and refrigeration of cheese factory ripening 
rooms; standardizing the size of Cheddar cheese by 
providing financial assistance with respect to standard- 
izing of cheese processing equipment. The benefits of 
the Cheese and Cheese Factory Improvement Act are 
available to the industry throughout the whole of 
Canada regardless of whether or not the cheese manu- 
factured is for provincial, interprovincial, or the export 
trade. 


Cold Storage—The Cold Storage Act administered 
by this Division may authorize financial assistance 
under certain conditions. with respect to providing facili- 
ties for the proper storing and handling of perishable 
food products. The benefits as provided by this Act 
are available to anyone in Canada, and the products 
stored may be for export, the domestic markets, or for 
provincial and local trade. 


Grading and Inspection.—A service of grading cheese 
and butter and inspecting dairy products for composi- 
tion, weights, branding, packaging and so forth is pro- 
vided by the Dominion Government through the Dairy 
Products Division. In accordance with the Dairy In- 
dustry Act and Regulations thereunder, all butter and 
cheese must be graded before being exported. How- 
ever, the service of grading butter and cheese is not 
confined to the export trade. A grading service is avail- 
able to the industry in any province regardless of the 
market in which the cheese or butter is to be sold. 
In addition to commercial grading, an educational score, 
which includes analysis for composition in the case 
of creamery butter, is also given in those provinces 
where a request has been made and arrangements com- 
pleted for such a service. 

These are the only grading facilities available to 
the industry in any province. In addition, the grading 
and inspection of dairy products constitute, with few 


exceptions, the only organized service of analyzing 
butter, cheese and ice cream for composition. The 
results of the inspection and grading of dairy products 
are used by the industry and provincial authorities 
as a basis or a guide for them in the manufacture of 
dairy products and supervision of factory work. 


Publications——Pamphlets and publications dealing 
with the construction of cold storages, ice storages, plans 
for cheese factories and creameries, the manufacture 
and testing of dairy products, and other items of im- 
portance to the industry are issued by the Division. 
These publications are available to anyone interested, 
and are used extensively by dairy schools and dairy 
departments of universities. 

Two publications, the Dairy News Letter and the 
Cold Storage News Letter are issued monthly to the 
trade. 


Other Activities—These include the reporting cf 
market conditions to the Markets Information Section, 
by officers of the Division located at the various grading 
centres throughout Canada; the provision of judges to 
judge cheese and butter at provincial and county exhibi- 
tions and the furnishing of instructors for dairy schools 
and Colleges of agriculture to assist in instructional work 
in the manufacture of dairy products. 

Although the activities of the Dairy Products Divi- 
sion are for the most part associated directly with the 
industry, trade, provincial authorities, and professional 
members of dairy schools and universities, and only in- 
directly with farmers, yet these activities are designed 
to assist and are of benefit to the producer. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Part IX of the Inspection and Sales Act commonly 
known as the Fruit Marks Act was enacted in 1901 and 
from the date of its enactment until 1914 was adminis- 
tered by the Fruit Division of the Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch. In that year the Fruit Division was 
separated from the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch 
and was named the Fruit Branch which in the Depart- 
mental reorganization in 1937 was renamed the Fruit, 
Vegetables, Maple Products and Honey Division. In 
1914 the Fruit Marks Act was repealed and replaced 
by the Fruit Act. The scope of the Act was gradually 
expanded, at the instance of the industry and extended 
beyond the grading and packing of apples to the grading 
and packing requirements for the other main fruit 
crops and the same kind of fruits when imported. 

The Root Vegetables Act was passed in 1922, apply- 
ing to the grading and marketing of potatoes and onions. 
Later other vegetables were provided for. 

Originally, only administrative inspection service 
was maintained, but commencing in British Columbia 
in 1925, a voluntary commercial service of shipping point 
inspection and certification was inaugurated and spread 
throughout the Dominion at the request of the industry. 
At present this service applies to the export of, and 
the main interprovincial movement of, fruits and 
vegetables. 

The Meat and Canned Foods Act, as it pertains to 
fruits and vegetables, was placed under the administra- 
tion of the Fruit Branch in 1929. Two years later the 
Maple Sugar Industry Act was enacted and placed 
under administration of the Fruit Branch. 

In 1934 the Fruit Act was amended to provide for 
the classification and grading of honey and the proper 
labelling of containers, thereupon being named the 


Fruit and Honey Act. In the same year the Act was 
amended to provide for the licensing of interprovincial, 
export and import dealers, brokers and commission 
agents handling fruits and vegetables. . 

The Fruit and Honey Act was consolidated with the 
Root Vegetables Act into the Fruit, Vegetables and 
Honey Act in 1935. 


Establishment —The establishment of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division consists of the Head Office Staff at 
Ottawa; 4 Inspection Districts, each under a District 
Inspector—Nova Scotia, Quebec, Western Ontario, and 
British Columbia and Alberta; and 4 sub-Districts, each 
under a Senior Inspector—Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. Much of the staff of the Division is employed 
for periods ranging from a few weeks to several months, 
depending upon the length of the shipping season. 

The work of the Division is divided into three sec- 
tions: Administrative, Fruit and Vegetable Inspection, 
and Marketing and Merchandising. 

The Administrative Section looks after all adminis- 
trative details, including appointments, estimates, ex- 
penditures and files. Fruit and Vegetable Inspection 
looks after all inspections of fruits and vegetables, both 
raw and processed, and maple products and honey. 
Marketing and Merchandising administers the licensing 
regulations under the Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act 
and handles all transportation matters including railway 
tariffs, equipment, etc. 

The Division administers; (1) The Fruit, Vegetables 
and Honey Act, including compulsory and requested 
shipping point inspection and certification of fruits, 
vegetables and honey, requested destination inspection 
on both domestic and imported fruits and vegetables 
and licensing regulations covering interprovincial or 
international traders in fruits and vegetables; (2) The 
Meat and Canned Foods Act as it pertains to fruits and 
vegetables including the licensing and supervision of 
canning establishments handling fruits and vegetables; 
(3) The Maple Sugar Industry Act including the licens- 
ing of interprovincial or export packers and producers 
and the establishment of standards for maple produce 
and the proper identifications thereof. 

In addition to the administration of the above men- 
tioned Acts, the Division co-operates with Science Service 
and provincial Departments of Agriculture in conducting 
an annual apple maggot survey in Eastern Canada and 
in maturity tests on small fruits. It works with other 
Divisions of the Department, with the Bureau of 
Statistics, and with provincial Departments in the 
collection of crop and market information and storage 
statistics. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the Marketing and 
Merchandising Section has acted as a Fruit and Vege- 
table Products Section of the Special Products Board 
and has attended to the preparation of contracts with 
the British Ministry of Food, the securing of supplies 
and arranging for shipment and payment. The products 
handled have been fresh and evaporated apples, con- 
centrated apple juice, dried apple pomace, canned apples, 
dehydrated vegetables, canned tomatoes, canned corn, 
dried peas, dried beans and fruits in SOp. The produc- 
tion of these products, especially of apples and dehy- 
drated vegetables, has greatly increased the work of the 
inspection staff in checking raw materials and finished 
products. 
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Co-operation with Provinces.—In the early years of 
the Division’s history the question of jurisdiction was 
not raised but in recent years this question has come 
to the fore. Certain of the provinces passed “enabling” 
legislation and under such legislation the Division 
inspectors by administrative inspection of produce at the 
packing and shipping points and produce in the hands of 
wholesalers and retailers in centres of consumption 
wherever an inspection staff is maintained, enforced the 
principal requirements of fruits and vegetables in intra- 
provincial trade. This applied mainly to the statutory 
provisions against sale of undergrade fruits or vegetables 
or of produce not meeting the requirements of the marked 
grade; and to overfacing, and slack packing. 

Such legislation has, in recent years, been considered 
unenforceable and the fruit growing provinces have 
moved toward the enactment of legislation paralleling 
the Dominion Act. Under such an arrangement, Dom- 
inion inspectors are also appointed provincial inspectors 
for enforcement of such legislation along with other 
primary functions respecting interprovincial, export and 
import trade. It is under such plan that the Division 
now co-operates with the provinces in the administration 
of grading and inspection services. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


In 1904 the Livestock and Poultry Divisions of what 
was then known as the “Dairy Branch” were combined 
under the name Livestock Branch. In 1937 the Live- 
stock and Livestock Products Division was formed from 
part of the former Branch, and became a part of the 
Marketing Service. The principal duties of the Division 
are related to the marketing and grading of livestock 
and livestock products. 


Livestock Inspection and Grading. — The oldest 
activity is the stockyard service, which involves certain 
controls over public stockyards. The grading of live 
hogs was commenced in 1922, and beef grading in 1929. 
As the need for greater markets, both domestic and 
export, for meat products became apparent, these ser- 
vices were expanded and new ones added. 


Stockyards.—As protection to the buyer and seller 
of livestock certain requirements are made with respect 
to trading on public markets. Sales agencies and deal- 
ers must be bonded, and must. place funds received from 
the sale of livestock in a Shippers’ Trust Account. All 
records must be bona-fide and open for inspection. 
Schedules of commissions and charges are subject to 
official approval, as also are scales and weighmasters. 
Stockyard proprietors are required to provide adequate 
accommodation and services, as well as good feed at 
fair prices. An official representative is located at each 
of the eleven stockyards in Canada to administer the 
regulations and prepare regular market reports. Cer- 
tain controls are also exercised over packers’ yards in 
the case of livestock purchased by the packer direct from 
the country. 


Hog Carcass Grading.— All hogs delivered for 
slaughter at stockyards and packers’ yards are carcass 
graded by official graders. As the live hog grading sys- 
tem developed, it became evident that a more accurate 
method of appraisal was desirable in order that returns 
to the producer could be based on the quality of the 
export Wiltshire sides.. Experimental work was carried 
out for a few years and in 1934 an optional carcass 
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grading service was made available. This system steadily 
increased in popularity with both buyer and seller and 
in 1940 live grading was discontinued and hog carcass 
grading made the official system. Official graders grade 
the carcasses on the packing house rail and issue certi- 
ficates which are required to be the basis of settlement 
to the producers. While not required by regulation, 
the trade now purchases hogs on the basis of carcass 
weight and this system is officially encouraged as the 
most equitable as between buyer and seller. Scales for 
weighing carcasses are automatic and are under the 
supervision of the official graders. 


The settlement to farmers for hogs on a quality basis 
has been the means of standardizing the type of hog 
produced throughout Canada, and this has been reflected 
in a greatly improved standard of quality in both the 
domestic and export product. 


Bacon Grading—Export Wiltshire sides and cuts 
are graded in accordance with official standards and 
labelling and branding are done as prescribed. Previous 
to the war an inspector was maintained in the United 
Kingdom who checked shipments on arrival and for- 
warded reports to Canada on the grading and condition. 


Seaboard Inspection—A staff of inspectors work 
under the Meat Board at the Canadian seaboard, samp- 
ling each shipment from each plant. Reports are made 
covering grading, workmanship, condition, and weight. 
This information is relayed to the packers, and penal- 
ties applied in certain cases. Further, a Bacon Special- 
ist visits each plant periodically to check on the work- 
manship and method of processing. By these means the 
manufacture of export bacon has been standardized at 
a high level. Much attention has also been given to 
the refrigeration of railway cars and ocean vessels, as 
well as the handling at the docks, so as to assure the 
arrival of the bacon in the United Kingdom in the best 
of condition. 


Beef Branding—The beef grading service involves 
the official approval and ribbon branding of “Choice” 
and “Good” federally inspected beef on an optional 
basis. By giving the consumer a chance to easily recog- 
nize beef of high quality, the demand for that product 
is expanded with resulting benefit to the producer of 
beef cattle. Practically all beef eligible for the red 
brand is now being branded and a high proportion of 
the “Good” quality receives the blue brand. 

Provincial legislation in the province of British 
Columbia requires that all beef sold in the area of 
Greater Vancouver shall be graded and branded. The 
Federal Department of Agriculture is co-operating with 
the Provincial Department by providing graders of the 
Livestock Inspection and Grading Services to grade the 
beef. 


Lamb Carcass Grading—Experimental work in the 
grading of lamb carcasses was begun in Ontario in 1938 
at the request of producers organizations. Regulations 
establishing grades were authorized and a grading ser- 
vice inaugurated in the Maritime Provinces in 1939, 
where it has been continued on an optional basis ever 
since. The Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture has 
matched this service with a special program of sheep 
promotion. 


Wool Grading—All wool marketed through the reg- 
ular channels in Canada must be graded according to 


official standards. Grading is done by employees of the 
warehouses under the supervision of inspectors of the 
Department. 


Dairy Cattle Export—Regulations controlling the 
export of dairy cattle to Great Britain are administered 
by these Services. 


Other Activities—These include the collection of 
data on livestock marketing for the Markets Information 
Section; assistance to Meat Board with reference to 
slaughter control and beef grading; assistance to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and Department of 
National Defence with respect to meat supplies, 
advanced registry inspections and slaughter tests, quar- 
terly pig survey, Judging at exhibitions and the prepara- 
tion of Departmental exhibits. 

The Division works with provincial Departments of 
Agriculture in various ways. Several provinces have 
paid hog bonuses or subsidies based on official grading 
and the necessary records are made available. At present 
the Federal Department is paying the Ontario Hog 
Subsidy on behalf of the Ontario Department. 

_ Educational work carried on jointly with the pro- 
vincial extension services and other agencies and 
designed to relate grading results to production on farms 
is an important activity of the Division. 


Poultry 


The present Poultry Section of the Livestock and 
Livestock Products Division was created from what was, 
before the re-organization of the Department, the Poul- 
try Division of the Livestock Branch. Included in the 
work of that Division were also activities which are 
now incorporated in the work of the Livestock and 
Poultry Division, Production Service, and which activ- 
ities are dealt with in the report of the Production 
Service. 

The Poultry Section of the Marketing Services has 
four main activities; (1) The application of egg grading; 
(2) The application of dressed poultry grading; (3) 
Market reporting service on poultry products; (4) The 
application of grade standards for canned poultry. The 
first three of these activities were instituted under the 
Poultry Division of the Livestock Branch. The fourth 
has been instituted recently under the Poultry Section 
of the Marketing Service. 


Egg Grading—Canadian standard grades for eggs 
were established by regulations under the Livestock and 
Livestock Products Act in 1915. Prior to that time some 
preliminary work had been done in the general field of 
egg quality control through what was known as the 
“Loss Off’ program, under which buyers agreed to 
remove and not pay for eggs which were unfit for human 
consumption. Following the introduction of Canadian 
grade standards, the Winnipeg Board of Trade issued 
inspection certificates on carlots of eggs which were 
graded according to Canadian standards and which were 
inspected by departmental officers. This was the first 
effort in the introduction of standardized grades. 

In 1918, Dominion regulations were adopted making 
the use of standard grades compulsory on eggs moving 
interprovincially in carlots and on export shipments; 
requiring the inspection of such shipments by a depart- 
mental inspector and the issuance of an inspection certif- 
icate before shipment. In 1922 regulations were enlarged 
to include import shipments, and in 1923, were extended 
to cover all eggs bought and sold in Canada. 


_ Shortly after the introduction of the latter regula- 
tions the various provinces established regulations under 
their own authority giving force to the Dominion regula- 
tions insofar as they touched on matters which were 
definitely of provincial jurisdiction. 


Poultry Grading—The Canadian standard grades for 
dressed poultry were established by regulations under the 
Livestock and Livestock Products Act in 1928. At that 
time the application of the standards was on a volun- 
tary basis with the only provision being that poultry 
marked with a standard grade name had to comply 
with the standard requirements. These voluntary grades 
were used very widely in a carlot trading way, particu- 
larly in the Prairie provinces where the great bulk of 
the poultry was graded according to standards and 
inspected by departmental officers before shipment. 

In 1934 the regulations were amended to include 
compulsory grading and inspection for export shipment. 
They were further amended in 1940 to include import 
shipments, and in 1943 to provide that all interprovincial 
carlot shipments be graded according to the standards 
and inspected before shipment. The amendments to the 
regulations in 1943 also included the provision that 
poultry could be graded and packed according to Cana- 
dian standards only in registered poultry packing sta- 
tions and that all poultry offered for retail sale was to 
be graded and marked according to Canadian standards 
on the adoption of the necessary legislation by the 
provinces. Since that time legislation has been passed 
by the provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec 
requiring the sale of poultry by grade in the cities of 
Winnipeg, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and Ottawa. 


Canned Poultry—Regulations establishing grade 
standards for canned poultry were enacted under the 
Livestock and Livestock Products Act in 1948. The 
use of these standards is compulsory in interprovincial 
and export trading. In local trading their use is optional, 
the only provision being that any canned poultry marked 
with the standard grade name must comply with the 
standard requirements with respect to quality and 
erade. The regulations also include that poultry shall 
be canned only in premises which have been registered 
by the Health of Animals Division of this department 
or, in the instance of stations packing poultry for domes- 
tic trading, registered by the Poultry Section. 


Egg and Poultry Reports—Information on egg and 
poultry market conditions and prices is furnished weekly 
to Ottawa by the various district and local offices of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Service. This informa- 
tion is incorporated in printed weekly reports in both 
languages and is circulated free on request to individual 
parties. The market information assembled by the 
district offices is also given to the local press and radio 
and in most areas the office of the Inspection Service is 
regarded as the source of official market information 
on eggs and poultry. 


Co-operation with Provinces——The functions of the 
Poultry Section of the Marketing Service centre very 
largely around the application of grade standards for 
poultry products. The Dominion is regarded as having 
competent jurisdiction over this field where the product 
moves interprovincially and out of or into the country. 
The provinces are regarded as having competent juris- 
diction, under the general authority to legislate on 
Property and Civil Rights where the product is bought 
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and sold solely within the province. There has been 
general recognition, in the interest of standard merchan- 
dizing, of the advisability of the Dominion retaining 
operational jurisdiction over the grading and inspection 
of poultry products and this has been made possible by 
the provinces enacting the necessary legislation making 
the basic Dominion legislation operative within their 
domain. 

In this general field there has been close co-operation 
between Dominion and Provincial authorities. When the 
early type of Provincial enabling legislation was found 
by appeal court judgments to be inadequate, the prov- 
inces readily changed the type of this legislation to 
promote continuity in the operation of grading policies. 
All inspectors appointed under the Poultry Section to 
administer grading legislation are also named by the 
provinces to enforce their legislation in the same field. 
There is close co-operation between the various district 
offices of the Poultry Products Inspection Service in each 
province and the local Provincial authorities in all mat- 
ters touching marketing and in which grade standards 
play a part. The Provincial officials have worked closely 
with the Inspection Service in educational activities 
directed toward the improvement of quality of poultry 
products. 


Agricultural Economics 

The Agricultural Economics Division serves as a 
fact finding body in matters relating to production and 
marketing. The Division is concerned with costs of 
production and marketing, with studies of farm business, 
land use, mechanization, land settlement, methods of 
handling and distributing farm products and factors 
affecting consumption. The activities of the Economics 
Division are outlined in more detail, along with similar 
provincial activities, in the section dealing with Eco- 
nomic Research. 


7. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
PROVINCIAL ACTIVITIES 


All of the provinces provide an extension service in 
one form or another. It is either a Division of a College 
or Provincial Department of Agriculture which embraces 
agricultural representatives, agronomes, horticulturists, 
and specialists in various fields. In some of the pro- 
vinces, however, the agricultural representatives are 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture 
while the extension service is a unit operated from the 
College of Agriculture. 

In all instances, however, regardless of the organiza- 
tion a large part of the educational work and leadership 
provided by departments and Colleges of Agriculture 
reaches farmers through the activities of agricultural 
representatives. These men are located throughout the 
various provinces, their territory comprising a county 
or a group of rural municipalities. They arrange short 
courses, field days, and demonstrations; give advice on 
such matters as fertilizers, seeds, insects, diseases of live 
stock and eradication of weeds; assist with agricultural 
society activities and junior club work; help farmers to 
obtain labour, to exchange machinery; and generally act 
as the local agent in carrying out the programs and 
policies administered by the Departments of Agriculture. 
In the conduct of a good deal of this work the agricul- 
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tural representative is assisted by specialists provided by 
the Dominion and Provincial Department or the College 
of Agriculture. 

In addition to the work conducted through the agri- 
cultural representatives the various extension services 
publish and distribute bulletins, reports, press articles 
and other printed matter. They also make extensive 
use of the radio. 

During the war years, the provincial extension ser- 
vices have played an important part in facilitating joint 
action and co-operation between Dominion and Pro- 
vincial agencies. The district representatives were active 
in the organization of provincial and county committees 
designed to increase production and allocate farm man- 
power equitably and effectively. 


DOMINION ACTIVITIES 


The educational or extension activities of the Dom- 
inion Department of Agriculture may be considered as 
falling into two broad classes. One is represented in the 
daily round of activities of various Services and Divi- 
sions; the other in the specialized program of the 
Division of Publicity and Extension. 

The first of these is not a formally organized activity. 
The Department has no special division for the kind 
of extension work here implied nor does it employ trained 
extension specialists. On the contrary, it recognizes the 
responsibility of the provinces in this field. Yet it will 
be obvious that the policies and programs of the Depart- 
ment and the results of experimental and research efforts 
must be made known. 

Much of the Department’s effort in this respect is 
at a level that is not likely to overlap or impinge upon 
provincial authority. Departmental officers, whether 
administrators or research workers are frequent and 
welcome speakers at meetings and conventions of pro- 
vincial and national societies of many kinds. 

But the Dominion Department must also reach out to 
the level of the local community and its farms. Dominion 
experimental farms are scattered throughout Canada to 
serve farmers. The laboratories of the Science Service 
are in close contact with farmers everywhere. The 
activities of graders and inspectors of the Marketing 
Service conducted at a distant packing plant or produce 
market must be made effective by carrying results back 
to the man on the land. The Dominion must therefore 
make known to farmers and others what is being done 
and must be in a position to serve them on request. 

It is at this level that there is danger of conflict or 
of overlapping of services. Neither legislation nor arbi- 
trary divisions of authority will prevent such a develop- 
ment. There has to be mutual agreement, understanding, 
and willingness to co-operate. 

Fortunately, over a period of years such a relation- 
ship has developed. There were areas of conflict some 
years ago; differences of viewpoint and something less 
than complete co-operation may still develop on occas- 
ions. But such instances are rare. Dominion officers are 
participating in extension work at all levels under ar- 
rangements that appear, on the whole, to be satisfactory. 
The things that may be considered as characterizing the 
present relationship are (1) recognition by the Dominion 
or provincial interest in this phase of extension, and 
(2) the desire of provincial agricultural workers, fre- 


quently expressed that the Dominion Department might 
provide more information and assistance. 


Demonstrations, Reports and Publications—One of 
the most effective forms of education is demonstration. 
In this field the Dominion Experimental Farms are pre- 
dominant. Many thousands of farmers visit the scores 
of experimental farms and stations throughout Canada 
each year. Much of this is on an organized basis— 
various associations arranging field days for their mem- 
bers. Others visit the farms individually for consulta- 
tion or study. 

A considerable part of the time of officers in all ser- 
vices is devoted to discussions with farmers, association 


officials, representatives of marketing agencies and other 


persons who come to the offices for advice. 

Finally there are the bulletins and reports. These 
are of two broad classes—individual publications report- 
ing the results of research studies or describing some 
program; and those that appear regularly with market 
information, summaries of business conditions or dis- 
cussions of what is going on in agricultural circles in 
other countries. These reports go to a large number of 
people—not just farmers; business men, dealers in farm 
products, bankers, railway officials and many others use 
these reports to keep abreast of developments in agri- 
culture at home and abroad. 


Publicity and Extension 


Through the medium of extension activities already 
discussed, important and effective as they are, the Dom- 
inion Department of Agriculture can reach but a part of 
the farmers and other people that it desires to serve. 
It must, therefore, employ other means. Accordingly, 
it makes extensive use of the press, of radio and of 
exhibits, slides and film. Its activities in these fields are 
centred in one Division. 

The Division of Publicity and Extension as pre- 
sently constituted followed the amalgamation of the 
former Publications Branch of the Department with 
the Division of Extension and Publicity under the 
Experimental Farms System. This amalgamation com- 


prised the Publicity and Extension Branch under which 


there were three Divisions—Press and Publicity, Ex- 
hibits, and Administrative and Editorial. Later, when 
the Department was re-organized on the basis of ser- 
vices, this unit became the Publicity and Extension 
Division attached to the Administrative Service. 


Administrative and Editorial Section —This Section 
looks after the editing, publication and distribution of 
Departmental reports, bulletins and circulars. All de- 
tails in connection with the requisitioning and printing 
of such publications are handled in this unit which also 
maintains a stock room and mailing facilities for hand- 
ling bulk distribution, as well as dealing with individual 
requests for information received from farmers and the 
general public. A duplicating pool serves the whole 
Department and a large volume of material in the form 
of market reports, news releases and topical leaflets is 
processed and distributed through regular channels. A 
printed list of Publications is issued annually, showing 
by title and number, the publications which are avail- 
able for distribution. 


Exhibits. — The departmental educational exhibit 
work is under the supervision and direction of the 


Exhibits Section. The work of this Section includes the 
making up of exhibit structures which serve as vehicles 
for the displaying of panels, charts, models of farm 
buildings, new grain varieties, specimens of home can- 
ning, plant and animal disease specimens, and other 
educational display material. A workshop is main- 
tained where these exhibits are built, and where the 
panels and signs are lettered, posters decorated, elec- 
trical wiring and all structure finishing and decorating 
done. 

During the war years particular attention has been 
devoted to emphasizing the necessity for increased pro- 
duction of food stuffs and to demonstrating labour saving 
devices for the farm. With the approach of victory 
there is a constantly growing demand for information 
that will assist the farmer in his post-war planning. 
Exhibit work is accordingly being reshaped in keeping 
with these demands. 


Press and Publicitty—Much of the most important 
work of the Department is directed towards research 
and experiments for the purpose of science, agriculture 
in Canada will be advanced and the economic lot of 
farmers improved. It is important that information on 
these matters and on other activities be made available 
to farmers and the public generally. The job of dis- 
seminating such information to press and radio comes 
under the Press and Publicity Section. 


A continuous news and information service is main- 
tained to press service, to daily, weekly and farm 
papers, and to other publications which have a direct or 
indirect interest in Canadian agriculture. A_ special 
feature is made of reviewing briefly and comprehens- 
ively new departmental bulletins and pamphlets as they 
are published. Photographs are supplied for illustrat- 
ing articles and for illustrating encyclopedias contain- 
ing articles on agriculture in Canada; also for school 
text books and other books in which farming is featured. 

Members of the Press and Publicity staff attend 
agricultural fairs, business meetings of farmers, field 
days at Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion 
for the purpose of meeting practical farmers and learn- 
ing from them their problems and their needs in the 
way of information. 

Ideas for articles are suggested to editors and special 
writers, and for broadcasts to radio producers. On 
occasions assistance is given to national press and radio 
agencies to obtain coverage of agricultural events which 
otherwise would not have been publicized. 

Since the introduction of the CBC Farm Broadcast 
in 1939, now a half-hour program five days a week, 
Press and Publicity has beeen closely associated with 
the program and a substantial contributor. 

The section has expanded its advisory services on 
agricultural films, film slides and film strips produced 
or distributed by the National Film Board. The Division 
operates a Lantern Slide Bureau. 


8. THE DOMINION WARTIME AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 


For some years prior to the outbreak of war, Canada 
like other food exporting countries had experienced 
difficulty in finding markets for surplus products. While 
it was thought by many that the war might bring, almost 
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at once, a greater demand for Canadian products—and 
prices reflected this anticipation for a time—the actual 
result was quite different. There was in fact an almost 
immediate reduction in the demand for certain products. 
One of the first problems that Canadian authorities had 
to contend with was the development of a program to 
handle the apple crop, then actually being marketed, 
when it was announced that the United Kingdom would 
be unable to take her usual volume. 


The uncertainty that existed during ‘this period and 
throughout the first year of the war—the impossibility 
of developing a comprehensive production program— 
was disconcerting and led to some unrest among farmers. 
Conferences were held with provincial authorities, how- 


- ever, and farmers were requested to continue producing 


as they had been doing, to maintain their plant and 
equipment and to await further developments. Mean- 
while, as the situation clarified to some extent contracts 
were negotiated with the United Kingdom for the export 
of bacon and cheese. 


Apart from the question of markets one of the most 
urgent problems faced at the outbreak of war concerned 
the supply of feed, fertilizer, insecticides and similar 
products required in the production program. Many of 
these things had previously been imported and the 
supply was either threatened or eliminated entirely 
with the advent of war. Accordingly it was necessary 
to take immediate steps to facilitate domestic produc- 
tion of those products that could be produced in 
Canada, and to obtain quantities of other products from 
Allied or neutral countries. 


CHANGE IN SUPPLY POSITION 


When the invasion of Norway, Denmark and the low 
countries and the intensification of submarine warfare 
changed the food position of the United Kingdom it 
became necessary to draw upon Canada for more 
products, and to feature those that were high in food 
value relative to volume. Live stock and dairy products 
were thus accorded a high priority. 


The extension of the war in the Pacific in the early 
part of 1942 brought other developmenits. Supplies 
available to the United Kingdom were further curtailed 
resulting in an increased demand upon countries, includ- 
ing Canada, that were more accessible. The new 
developments on the war front also changed the domes- 
tic position very appreciably, by eliminating or greatly 
reducing the supplies of many products that Canadians 
were normally dependent upon. The significance of this 
development can be appreciated when it is realized that 
domestic consumption, by 1942, had increased very con- 
siderably. A greatly expanded war effort, particularly 
in the realm of industrial production, had contributed 
to a marked increase in national income, in consumer 
purchasing power and in demand for food, particularly 
the protective foods. 


The developments referred to in so far as they 
affected the needs of the United Kingdom and her 
increased dependence upon Canada, resulted not only in 
requests for more of the products already going for- » 
ward but also for a greater variety of products. Eggs, 
fruits, vegetables, and other products were added to the 
list. 
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This situation called for marked changes in the 
organization of Canadian agriculture. Efforts were 
directed toward increasing the output of products in 
urgent demand, particularly live stock products. With 
an abundance of wheat on hand steps were taken to 
divert land from wheat to other crops. On the other 
hand, the acreage in feed grains and forage crops was 
expanded. So, too, was the acreage in flax for both oil 
and fibre production. Some oil-bearing crops—rape seed 
and sunflowers—were added to the Canadian production 
program and the output of soybeans was increased. The 
production of seed was encouraged and the acreage 
devoted to fruits and vegetables enlarged. Special efforts 
were made to expand the production of dried beans and 
peas. 


ORGANIZATION FOR WaR EFFORT 


The responsibility for direction of Canada’s wartime 
agricultural program was vested in the Department of 
Agriculture. To the existing machinery of the Depart- 
ment there were added several additional agencies. 
These in the order of their establishment were—the 
Agricultural Supplies Board, The Meat Board, The 
Dairy Products Board, The Special Products Board, 
The Agricultural Food Board. These Boards are manned 
by senior officials of the Department of Agriculture and 
in the ease of the Meat and Dairy Products boards, by 
persons other than civil servants familiar with the pro- 
duction and marketing of the products handled. Through 
these agencies and the existing facilities of the Depart- 
ment production policies were developed and put into 
effect. Through them, too, the trade was organized and 
the various products acquired and moved into export 
channels to meet the requests of the United Kingdom 
and Allied countries. 

To deal with prices and distribution in general, and 
to protect the interests of the public as a whole the 
government, at the outbreak of war, established an 
agency known as the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
This body was entrusted with the responsibility of main- 
taining stability in the national economy and of prevent- 
ing the undesirable developments that occurred during 
World War I. To the extent that the activities of the 
Board affect agriculture they have been co-ordinated 
with efforts of the various organizations in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. To increase the effectiveness of 
liaison, various administrators, with dual responsibility 
to agriculture and in the field of production, and to the 
Prices Board in matters of price control—were jointly 
appointed. 

The various Boards that were created and the activi- 
ties conducted by them, including price and subsidy 
programs that will be discussed later, were established 
or undertaken under the authority of the War Measures 
Act. 

With the organization of the Combined Food Board 
at Washington in 1942, a Food Requirements Committee 
was named by the Canadian Government to work with 
the Board. This committee co-ordinates Canada’s under- 
takings to the maintenance of price ceiling, the provision 
of foods for domestic consumption and other factors. 
The allocations approved by the Committee are made 
effective on the authority of the Departments represented 
on it. 


INTRODUCTION oF New POoLiIctEs 


The organization and direction of Canada’s war 
effort was encouraged by the introduction of a variety 
of government policies. One of the first of these related 
to the apple industry. In this instance the loss of mar- 
kets for a substantial part of the crop required immediate 
action. That action resulted in certain guarantees and in 
the development of a by-product industry and merchan- 
dizing program. 

Reference has already been made to the curtaliment 
of certain supplies, such as seeds, fertilizer, and insec- 
ticides normally obtained from other countries. When 
this occurred—in fact before it materialized in most 
instanees—policies were introduced and organization 
effected through the Agricultural Supplies Board and 
the Administrators concerned, which resulted either in 
the development of domestic production or in the secur- 
ing of new sources of supply in Allied or neutral coun- 
tries. This in the case of seeds, for example, necessitated 
government guarantees and active organization on the 
part of the production service. In the case of fertilizers 
it meant the payment of subventions to encourage 
production and use. 

Many other policies or measures were adopted to 
direct efforts into desired channels and to bring forth 
the kind and volume of products required. When 
requests for flax fibre were received production was 
organized and the acquisition of processing machinery 
by interested groups facilitated. When dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables were needed additional experimental work 
was undertaken and equipment acquired for the use of 
organizations engaged in commercial production. When 
the shortage of space for the shipment of eggs compelled 
the industry to resort to the production of egg powder 
the conversion was brought about with government 
assistance and with concessions in taxation to offset 
depreciation on plant and equipment. 

Perhaps the most important single undertaking of 
the government in bringing about necessary adjust- 
ments in agriculture was that involved in reducing the 
acreage seeded to wheat. In this instance substantial 
payments were made to farmers to encourage diversion 
to feed grains, forage crops and fallow. Allied to this 
program in its contribution to increased live stock 
production was the policy of paying freight charges 
on feed grain shipped to the eastern provinces and 
British Columbia. 

When it became possible in 1942, to map an over 
all production program, objectives or goals were estab- 
lished for all farm products. This was done with the 
aid of provincial governments and farm organizations. 


Price Policy.—It was recognized at the outbreak of 
war that the prices of farm products were out of line 
with the prices of other commodities. Accordingly little 
or no effort was made to prevent such prices increasing 
during the early part of the war. By the early fall of 
1941, however, the movement of prices and costs in 
general gave evidence of a much more serious inflation- 
ary trend. As a result ceilings were imposed, effective 
December 1, 1941, on the prices of most commodities 
and on services and rents. Even at that time, however, 
certain agricultural products, notably fresh fruits and 
vegetables, were exempted from the freezing order though 
many of these were later included. As a result of this 
delayed application of ceilings and certain adjustments 
subsequently made the index of the prices of farm 


products as a group continued to rise throughout 1942 
and much of 1948. 


_ Subsidy Program.—With price control and stabiliza- 
tion the central feature of Canada’s wartime economy 
it became necessary to provide an alternative for price 
increases when unavoidable additions to cost were ex- 
perienced, or when an increase in income was necessary 
to direct production into desired channels. The device 
resorted to was the payment of subsidies. 

Subsidies in one form or another have played a part 
in the ‘agricultural program since early in the war but 
they became a more important factor when ceilings were 
applied to prices. This was particularly true in the 
ease of dairy products where changes in domestic and 
overseas demands made changes in the production of 
specific products necessary. Increased costs had come 
about largely through higher wages for farm help. These 
wages were not controlled. Other factors such as crop 
failure with the additional expense of buying feed that 
necessarily follows such experiences, made the payment 
of subsidies essential. 


Farm Labour and Machinery 


Prior to the war there was a surplus of labour on 
Canadian farms. The requirements of the armed forces 
and the demands of a rapidly growing war industry 
drew off in 1940 and 1941, not only the surplus but 
an additional number of workers that threatened farm 
production. To meet the situation the government, early 
in 1942, exempted farm workers from compulsory mili- 
tary service and restricted the movement to other civilian 
occupations. This was supplemented by an active pro- 
gram to recruit and distribute labour, undertaken by 
National Selective Service in co-operation with pro- 
vincial governments. 

The situation as regards machinery was similar to 
that of labour. The needs of industry restricted the use 
of materials for the manufacture of farm machinery. 
The situation was partially met, however, by a system 
of allocations and by concentration on the production 
of equipment that would contribute most to the solution 
of the labour problem. In order to insure the continued 
operation of available equipment on farms the manu- 
facture of replacement parts was increased. 


Co-ordination of Wartime Program 


In the conduct of the wartime agricultural program 
the same measure of co-operation between the Dominion 
and the provinces that characterized peace time activities 
has prevailed. Some twelve special Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences of agricultural officials were held. Several 
of these were convened to develop and agree upon agri- 
cultural objectives. At many of these conferences, in- 
cluding the latter, officials of farm organizations were 
present. A great many other meetings were held for 
the consideration of the various policies and programs 
as they were developed. 

A feature of wartime policy has been the addition 
of special advisory committees. One of these, the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee, composed of represent- 
atives of the Federation of Agriculture and the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture meets periodically to con- 
sider agricultural needs and policies and to advise the 
Dominion Minister of Agriculture in such matters. 

The Agricultural Food Board, which since early in 
1943 has acted as a co-ordinating body with respect to 
the Dominion’s agricultural program, has conducted 
the subsidy program under its administration with the 
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assistance of Provincial Milk Control Boards and the 
Dairy Commissioners of the provinces. With reference 
to subsidies on other products, policies were developed 
in consultation with representatives of the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and of the farm organiza- 
tions and trade—private and co-operative. 

The Agricultural Supplies Board has worked with 
provincial government officials, with private organiza- 
tions and with advisory committees representative of 
producer and trade organizations. While this Board 
is responsible for the development of programs in con- 
nection with production needs arising out of wartime 
developments the carrying out of such programs in so 
far as they affect farmers has been conducted through 
the regular services of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture and with assistance of provincial depart- 
ments, colleges, farm organizations and other bodies. 

To make this wartime program effective and to 
achieve maximum provincial effort in the matter of food 
production, the various provinces exercised their con- 
current authority by establishing provincial machinery 
to insure the fullest measure of co-operation and support. 

The Farm Labour Program, supervised by National 
Selective Service, was put into force under joint 
Dominion-Provincial committees. The control of the 
supplies of machinery, while distinctly a Dominion gov- 
ernment function, was facilitated by co-operative 
arrangements with provincial authorities and with the 
aid of an advisory committee representative of both 
Dominion and provincial officials. 


9. OTHER MARKETING ACTIVITIES 


Wueat MarkerinGc ACTIVITIES 


Board of Grain Commissioners 


As early as 1874, seven years after Confederation, 
the Dominion Parliament passed the General Inspec- 
tion Act which regulated the grain trade in a large 
variety of staple commodities. Before Confederation, 
the grain trade had been subject to a measure of control 
under enactments of the local legislature; but the 
General Inspection Act of 1874 was the first measure 
of the kind applicable to the whole of the new Dominion. 
Under this Act the different brands of flour and meal 
were legally defined, and special provisions were applied 
to the grading of grain. When the grain-growing indus- 
try had become established in Manitoba, an Act of 
1885 amending the General Inspection Act of 1874 con- 
siderably extended the grades of grain, and for the 
first time introduced grades descriptive of the hard 
wheats of Manitoba and of what were then known as 
the North-West Territories. After this came the Mani- 
toba Grain Act of 1900, under which the previous legis- 
lation, with amendments, relating to the warehousing 
and transportation of grain, became merged. The Inspec- 
tion Act, however, still covered the inspection, grading 
and weighing of grain; but in 1904 all matters affecting 
erain were withdrawn from that Act and were trans- 
ferred to the Grain Inspection Act of that year. On the 
general revision of the Statutes in 1906 the provisions 
of the Grain Inspection Act of 1904 became Part II of 
the Inspection and Sale Act. 


The Canada Grain Act was passed in 1912, which, 


- with amending Acts since passed, is the measure that 


regulates the operations of the Canadian grain trade. 
The Act codified all the previously existing enactments 
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of the Dominion Parliament that were in force as con- 
trolling the grain trade, and also included numerous 
additional provisions of important character. Amongst 
these was the provision for appointment by Order in 
Council of a Board of three Commissioners, who became 
known officially as “The Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada”. The Board was created as a semi-judicial 
and administrative body to administer the Act. The 
Board at present consists of three commissioners and 
four assistant commissioners. In addition to the execu- 
tive offices, which include the secretary with clerical 
staff, the License and Bonding and Statistics Branches, 
the organization comprises the Inspection, Weighing and 
Registration Branches, the management of the Cana- 
dian Government Elevators, the Grain Appeal Tribunals 
to decide on appeals from decisions of grain inspecting 
officers, Committees on Grain Standards to settle stan- 
dards for the different grades of grain in the Hastern 
and Western divisions, and the Grain Research Labora- 
tory. 

In addition to regular routine administration work 
the Board provides the following services for the grain 
growers and marketing organizations in Canada: 


(1) inspection and weighing of grain—all grain 
passing through an inspection point must be 
graded, and a grade certificate issued. Grain 
shipped out of a terminal must be inspected and 
a final certificate issued. Government weighmen 
at all terminal elevators and most mill] elevators 
in both Eastern and Western Canada weigh all 
grain moving in and out of these elevators; 

(2) licensing and bonding of dealers in the grain 
trade—to protect the grain producer and grain 
handling organization all grain dealers, elevator 
companies, and commission merchants have to 
secure a licence from the Licensing and Bonding 
Branch. Before a licence is issued the licensee 
must deposit with the Warehouseman a bond 
payable to the Board, sufficient to cover the 
amount involved in their operations. 

(3) registration of warehouse receipts—all ware- 
house receipts must be registered, and must be 
represented at all times by stocks of grain in 
the elevators; 

(4) gathering and publication of grain statistics— 
statistics are important in regard to production, 
consumption, export trade and carry-over as 
they influence the price of grain most; 

(5) grain research—the Government has its own 
laboratory to test the quality of Canadian grain. 
The laboratory at Winnipeg acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Board, conducts investigations 
to determine the value of the different grades and 
varieties of grain, and investigates problems 
connected with grading, transportation and stor- 
age, moisture content and other problems 
peculiar to grain; 

(6) regulation of the distribution of empty grain 
cars—this provides for an equitable distribution 
of cars among the shippers; 

(7) provision for public storage of grain—to provide 
storage at interior and terminal points the Gov- 
ernment have erected or acquired large storage 
elevators; 


(8) investigation and settlement of disputes between 
the producers and the grain trade, and between 
different organizations within the trade—com- 
plaints of improper handling of grain and unfair 
dealings can be dealt with by the Board, but it 
has no jurisdiction to deal with complaints about 
prices and: price spreads. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners administers the 
Inland Water Freight Rates Act. It is also charged with 
the administration of The Grain Futures Act, 1939. 
The provisions of this Act, however, had not been put 
into force at January 1, 1941. Under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act of 1939 the Board collects from producers 
in the three Prairie Provinces and the Peace River 
District of British Columbia one per centum of the pur- 
chase price on all Western wheat, oats, barley and rye 
sold to licensees under the Canada Grain Act. Under 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 10229, of Novem- 
ber 19, 1942, the Board collects the levy for War Risk 
Insurance on grain. 


The Canadian Wheat Board ‘ 


The origin of the present Canadian Wheat Board 
can be traced back to the Board of Grain Supervisors 
established by Order in Council on June 11, 1917. This 
Board was set up when it became evident that the open 
market could no longer function satisfactorily in view 
of the growing importance of centralized wheat buying 
on the part of the Allied Governments. Control was 
deemed necessary to prevent “to the utmost possible 
extent any undue inflation or depreciation of values by 
speculation, by the hoarding of grain supplies, or by 
other means.” The Board of Grain Supervisors assumed 
the role of monopolist seller in respect to all wheat 
produced in Canada, acting as the intermediary between 
the farmers and the Wheat Export Company, the agency 
making purchases on behalf of the Allied Governments. 
Trading in wheat futures was suspended on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange from September 1, 1917, to July 21, 
1919. Futures trading was again resumed for a mere 
ten days; then on July 31, 1919, the Canadian Wheat 
Board was appointed by Order in Council and assigned 
the task of disposing of the remainder of the 1918 crop 
as well ‘as the entire 1919 crop. Whereas the 1917 Board 
had been established because the open market was not 
regarded as competent to cope with centralized buying, 
the 1919 Board was set up because it appeared that in 
1919-20 there would exist neither this centralized buying 
nor any open market of the pre-war type. Furthermore, 
unlike the Board of Grain Supervisors which paid the 
producer a fixed and final price for his wheat, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board paid an advance to the producer 
and gave him participation certificates entitling him 
to his proportionate share of any surplus above the 
initial price. The Wheat Board ceased functioning in 
1920, and the open-market system was resumed. 

Following the withdrawal of the Federal Government 
from direct marketing operations, the ’twenties were 
characterized by the growth of co-operative marketing 
agencies. The Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited commenced operating in 1923, followed by the 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba Wheat Pool organizations 
in 1924. In 1924 the three Provincial Pools co-operated 
to form a Central Selling Agency known as the Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. When 
the pools became entangled in financial difficulties in 


1929 and 1930 with the advent of a period of falling 
prices, the Federal Government once again intervened 
in the marketing of wheat. It gave the chartered banks 
guarantees in respect to the advances they had made 
to the pools. The Dominion Government attempted to 
meet the emergency by initiating marketing stabiliza- 
tion measures through the medium of the Central Selling 
Agency. These measures amounted to the holding of 
cash grain and the purchasing of futures at times when 
such was deemed advisable in the interests of stabiliza- 
tion, and, although they were of an avowed “temporary” 
nature, they were continued over the period 1930-35. 

Provision was made for stabilization measures of a 
permanent character in 1935 when the Dominion Parlia- 
ment passed “The Canadian Wheat Board Act.” The 
Act provided for the appointment by the Governor-in- 
Council of a Board of three members, under the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, with headquarters at Winnipeg. 

By section 8 the Board was empowered “‘to sell and 
dispose of from time to time all wheat which the Board 
may acquire, for such price as it may consider reason- 
able, with the object of promoting the sale and use of 
Canadian wheat in world markets.” The Act did not 
require every farmer to sell his wheat to the Board; 
rather it merely required the Board to purchase all 
wheat offered to it at a fixed initial advance, accom- 
panied by the issue of participation certificates. If he 
so desired, the farmer was perfectly free to make delivery 
on the open market. 

In marketing its stocks the Board is required to 
utilize existing marketing agencies, but if any such 
agencies are not operating satisfactorily the Board may 
institute its own. The Canadian Wheat Board submits 
a monthly report to the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, showing its purchases and sales, wheat stocks 
and contracts on hand, and its general financial position. 

The initial advance for the 1935-36 crop year was 
fixed at 874 cents, basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. In the 1936-37 and 1937-38 crop years the 
Board was exempted from taking deliveries from pro- 
ducers because the open market price did not fall below 
90 cents. For the 1938-39 crop year the initial advance 
was fixed at 80 cents and producer deliveries were taken. 

During the 1939 session of parliament, several sig- 
nificant amendments were made to The Canadian Wheat 
Board Act. The fixed initial price payable by the Board 
was established at 70 cents for Number One Northern, 
at either Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver; 
hitherto, the determination of the initial price was left 
to the Board, subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council. An amendment was also passed limiting the 
Board to purchasing 5,000 bushels of wheat from any 
one producer in any one crop year; hitherto, the Board 
could purchase unlimited quantities from any producer. 
Finally, the jurisdiction of the Board was extended to 
embrace all of Canada; hitherto, its operations were 
confined to the marketing of wheat produced in the four 
Western Provinces. 

At the outbreak of war, the Board’s European Com- 
missioner assumed a role entirely different from that of 
promoting the demand for Canadian wheat, namely, that 
of acting as liaison officer between the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the Cereals Control Board, the Cereals Pur- 
chasing Committee and the Ministry of Food in Great 
Britain. 

In 1940 the Canadian Wheat Board Act was further 
amended to meet special wartime conditions. The 
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5,000 bushel limitation on deliveries to the Board was 
removed; provision was made for storage payments on 
farm stored wheat at a rate not greater than the estab- 
lished country elevator tariff rate; the Board was given 
power to regulate deliveries by producers at country, 
mill, and terminal elevators and loading platforms, not 
only of wheat but of all types of grain; finally, provision 
was made for the restoration of an Advisory Committee 
to assist the Board, this time a body of eleven members 
(as compared with seven on the original Advisory Com- 
mittee). In order to meet the difficulties in marketing 
the 1940 crop arising out of a shortage of storage space, 
the Board drafted regulations which were approved by 
Order in Council on August 7, 1940, providing that ° 
producer could not make deliveries of any wheat, oats 
or barley without first securing a permit from the 
Canadian Wheat Board. The actual issuing of these 
permits was handled by the elevator agents. The Board 
then instituted a delivery quota system in respect of 
wheat and the coarse grains in accordance with the 
authority granted by the 1940 amendment to the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board Act, so as not to overtax storage 
facilities. The initial quota was announced on August 
7, at 5 bushels per seeded acre of wheat, oats, and barley, 
not inter-changeable. These quotas were raised as the 
season advanced. 

The Wheat Board again employed the quota delivery 
system in marketing the 1941-42 crop of wheat, but in 
view of the small harvest in coarse grains unrestricted 
deliveries were permitted in the case of oats, barley, rye, 
and flaxseed. The initial wheat delivery quota was set 
at five bushels per “authorized” acre; the authorized 
acreage of an individual producer was computed on the 
Ha of 65 per cent of his declared wheat acreage in 

940. 

In March, 1942, the Wheat Board was given special 
wartime powers by the Governor General in Council to 
an ample supply of flaxseed to meet wartime demands. 
The Board received authority to expropriate all flaxseed 
in storage in Canada and was charged with the responsi- 
bility of handling all flaxseed delivered by producers. 
Trading in flaxseed futures and cash flaxseed. was sus- 
pended on any grain exchange, or elsewhere, in Canada, 
and a fixed price was paid to producers delivering 
flaxseed. 

In marketing the 1942-43 crop and the crops of the 
next two years, the Wheat Board again used the delivery 
quota system. Quotas established were flexible and 
were raised as elevator space became available. 

The fixed initial price of wheat was increased on 
August 1, 1942, for the first time since August 1, 1939, 
from 70 cents to 90 cents per bushel basis Number One 
Northern in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Van- 
couver, in accordance with an amendment to “ The 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935,” assented to March 
27, 1942. 

Throughout the 1942-43 season the. Board was em- 
powered to purchase oats and barley at minimum prices 
prescribed by the Governor General in Council. The 
Wheat Board also acted as the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board’s administrator of ceiling prices on coarse 
grains. These activities have been maintained during 
the crop years 1943-44 and 1944-45. 

The Wheat Board was designated as the only agency 
to receive flaxseed from producers in Canada for the 
crop years 1942-43 to 1944-45. The board was given 
authority to purchase soybeans at a prescribed price in 
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the Eastern Division. Soybeans were sold at the pur- 
chase price, the Board assuming carrying charges and 
administrative expenses. 


During the 1943-44 crop year, the Board purchased 
sunflower seed and rapeseed from producers basis the 
guaranteed price. In accordance with arrangements with 
the Vegetable Oils Controller, Board purchases were re- 
sold at the purchase price, the Board assuming carrying 
charges, all transportation costs of delivery to the 
Board, and costs involved in maintaining its holdings 
in proper condition until final distribution. 


An additional duty was assigned the Board when 
the prices of oats and barley in the export market 
(chiefly the U.S.A.) came to exceed the domestic ceiling 
prices. The Federal Government established equaliza- 
tion funds in April, 1943, and bestowed responsibility 
for their administration upon the Board. Equalization 
fees were levied on permits issued for the export of oats 
and barley, the fee being based upon the difference 
between domestic and export prices, after allowing for 
transportation costs, normal forwarding costs, and 
import duties. The revenue subsequently raised, less 
expenses, was then distributed after the close of the crop 
year among all producers who marketed oats and barley 
during the time the fund functioned. This scheme 
remained in effect during the crop years 1943-44 and 
1944-45. 


The Board was charged with the administration of 
drawbacks in respect to flour and other human foods 
containing wheat sold and delivered in Canada. 


In the field of domestic wheat policy, the suspension 
of trading on the Winnipeg Wheat Futures market, and 
the establishing of a new fixed initial price at the close 
of business on September 27, 1943, were the outstanding 
developments of the crop year 1943-44. 


On September 27, 1943, the Dominion Government 
announced an important change in wheat policy. The 
new policy involved the following actions: 


(1) The discontinuance of trading in wheat futures 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange; 

(2) The acquisition by the Board, on behalf of the 
Dominion Government, of all stocks of unsold 
cash wheat in Canada on the basis of the closing 
prices on September 27, 1943; 

(3) The raising of the fixed initial price from 90 
cents per bushel to $1.25 per bushel for Number 
One Northern wheat basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur or Vancouver; 

(4) The closing out of the 1940-41, 1941-42 and 
1942-43 Wheat Board Crop Accounts on basis 
of closing market prices on September 27, 1943; 

(5) The use of Government-owned wheat to meet 
requirements under Mutual Aid and to provide 
wheat for subsidized domestic purchasers. 


This program was made effective until July 31, 1945. 


SUPPORT OF AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


At the 1944 Session of the Parliament of Canada, 
legislation described as “An Act for the Support of the 
Prices of Agricultural Products during the Transition 
from War to Peace” was passed. The Act provides for 
the creation of an Agricultural Prices Support Board 


and assigns to the Board the authority (a) “to prescribe 
from time to time, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, prices at which the Board may purchase 
agricultural products in the market”; (b) “to purchase 
at such prices any agricultural product, if such product 
on inspection meets standards as to grade and quality 
prescribed by or under any Act of the Parliament of 
Canada ....”; (c) “to pay to the producers of an 
agricultural product directly or through such agent as 
the Board may determine the difference between a price 
prescribed by the Board with the approval of the 
Governor in Council for such product and the average 
price, as determined by the Board, at which such product 
is sold in the market during a specified period if such 
average price is below such prescribed price”; (d) “to 
sell or otherwise dispose of any agricultural product 
purchased by the Board.” 


Other powers granted the Board include authority 
to enter into contracts, to appoint agents, Commodity 
Boards and advisory committees, and to act as the 
agent for the Canadian Government in connection with 
any contract between the Government of Canada and 
any other Government or agency thereof; also to act as 
purchasing agent in respect of any agricultural product 
for any department of the Government of Canada. 


In prescribing prices under paragraphs (a) and (c) 
above “the Board shall endeavour to ensure adequate 
and stable returns for agriculture by promoting orderly 
adjustment from war to peace conditions and shall 
endeavour to secure a fair relationship between the 
returns from agriculture and those from other occu- 
pations”. 


“Agricultural product” is defined as “any natural 
product of agriculture except wheat, designated by the 
Governor in Council, and includes processed meat, dairy 
and poultry products if so designated”. Wheat is ex- 
cluded from this Act for the reason that it is already 
dealt with under other legislation. 

Working capital of $200,000,000 is provided by the 
Act. Any profit on the operations of the Board is to be 
deposited to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue 
fund and any loss is to be recouped from moneys 
appropriated by Parliament. 

The section of the Act containing the powers outlined 
above is to come into force on a date to be fixed, and 
remain in force for such period as may be determined 
by proclamation of the Governor in Council published 
in the Canada Gazette. The prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts are now being supported by the existence of export 
contracts and by the payment of subsidies under auth- . 
ority of the War Measures Act. 


PROVINCIAL GENERAL Market Conrrou1 


Nova Scotia—A Nova Scotia Apple Marketing 
Board was established in 1935 with the approval of the 
Minister of Agriculture for Nova Scotia and under the 
authority of the Natural Products Marketing (Canada) 
Act. The board consisted of 5 members—three elected 
by the growers and two elected by the shippers, and made 
its headquarters at Kentville. The board was entrusted 
with wide powers, including the following: 


(1) regulation of the time and place and the man- 
ner in which apples were marketed; 


__ +Provincial control over the marketing of fluid milk is dealt 
with in the next section. 


(2) designation of a marketing agency of three per- 
sons to have the exclusive right to market the 
entire apple crop, provided all bona fide ship- 
pers be appointed as sub-agents; 

(3) the licensing of all producers; 

(4) the imposition of tolls to defray the costs of 
the board’s operation. 


The Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board passed out 
of existence when its constitutional basis—the Natural 
Products Marketing (Canada) Act—was declared to be 
invalid by the Supreme Court of Canada and_ subse- 
quently by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Under the emergency conditions that developed with 
the outbreak of war in 1939 centralized control of mar- 
keting was considered necessary and at the request of 
those concerned in the province a Board was established 
under the authority of the Dominion War Measures Act. 
This body has had control over the marketing of Nova 
Scotia apples during the war years and has acted as the 
instrument through which Dominion government assist- 
ance to the industry in Nova Scotia has been made 
available. 


New Brunswick—On March 27, 1934, the legislature 
of New Brunswick passed “The New Brunswick Mar- 
keting Act”, which led to the formation of The New 
Brunswick Marketing Board. The Board, consisting of 
from one to three members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, was given the following powers: 


(1) power to investigate and make a general survey 
of the status of the agricultural, lumbering, fish- 
ing, and other natural products industries of 
New Brunswick; 

(2) power to recommend and encourage the adapta- 
tion of the best marketing, distributing, and 
transportation facilities for any class of natural 
products and the by-products thereof; 

(3) power to promote in general the better market- 
ing of the natural products of New Brunswick; 

(4) power to recommend to the Premier the estab- 
lishment of sub-committees to facilitate the 
marketing of any particular natural product or 
by-product. 


The Board’s costs of operation were defrayed by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Lands and Mines out of a special appropriation made 
by the Legislature. 

The Natural Products Control Board—The Natural 
Products Control Board of New Brunswick was estab- 
lished in 1937 in accordance with the provisions of “The 
Natural Products Control Act.” The Board is a body 
corporate, acting in close co-operation with the Minister 
of Agriculture. It consists of from one to three persons 
as appointed by the Governor in Council. In its own 
right, the Board has authority to investigate any mat- 
ter relating to the marketing of natural products (e.g., 
cost of production, trade practice, grading, price- 
spreads), to arbitrate or settle any dispute arising be- 
tween producers, processors, distributors, or transporters 
of natural products, and to establish local boards for 
facilitating the marketing of any particular natural 
product. Subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council the Board is empowered to require all persons 
engaged in the marketing or processing of natural pro- 
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ducts to secure licences and to regulate in general the 
marketing of natural products within the Province. 

“The Natural Products Control Act” provides in 
section 7 that “where the Board receives from any 
group of persons engaged in the marketing of natural 
products, a petition asking that any scheme or plan 
for the marketing or regulation of such natural product 
be adopted, the Board may, if it is of the opinion that 
such group of persons is fairly representative of the 
persons engaged in the phase of marketing represented 
by such group, recommend the adoption of such scheme 
or plan to the Minister.” 

Under this provision, a number of local Boards were 
set up. In July, 1939, a local board concerned with 
the marketing of cheese—the New Brunswick Cheese 
Board—was constituted. Functioning under the super- 
vision of the Natural Products Control Board, this 
local board consists of one representative from each of 
New Brunswick’s 12 cheese factories as elected annu- 
ally at a meeting of the patrons and shareholders of each 
plant. The Natural Products Control Board authorizes 
the Cheese Board as its agent, to execute various func- 
tions essential to the control and marketing of cheese, 
including the designation of the agency through which 
the marketing shall be carried out, and the fixing, from 
time to time, of the price at which any cheese of a 
given quantity or quality may be sold within the Prov- 
ince. The Cheese Board is empowered to levy a toll 
not exceeding one-fifth of a cent on every pound of 
cheese marketed under its control. 


Ontario 

Farm Products Control Board—The Farm Products 
Control Board of Ontario was set up in 1937 by “The 
Farm Products Control Act” to establish and supervise 
the operation of local boards for regulating the market- 
ing of designated farm products. The Board, whose 
membership comprises the members of the Milk Control 
Board and the Commissioner of Marketing, possesses 
the authority to recommend the establishment (or the 
revocation) of a marketing scheme following the taking 
of a poll among the producers concerned. Local boards 
established under the central Board’s authority are em- 
powered to impose licensing requirements, to negotiate 
minimum prices, to determine the practices which shall 
prevail in distributing the product concerned. 

The following eight local boards had been established 
under authority of the Farm Products Control Act down 
to March 31, 1943: The Ontario Cheese Producers’ 
Marketing Board—All cheese sold in Ontario is mar- 
keted by local boards operating under the Ontario 
Cheese Producers’ Marketing Board in accordance with 
uniform rules and regulations. A charge of 5c. per 
100 pounds is levied to defray the necessary expenses. 


The Ontario Peach Growers’ Marketing Board.— 
This Board administers the marketing of peaches desig- 
nated for processing; peaches for the wholesale and 
retail fresh fruit trade are exempt from its jurisdiction. 
The Ontario Asparagus Growers’ Marketing Board— 
This Board regulates the marketing of asparagus for 
processing. Established in 1937 it first operated in 
1938. The Board brings together equal numbers of 
growers and processors; this committee then negotiates 
a uniform price for all sales. Where no agreement can 
be reached, the Board then exercises its powers of arbi- 
tration. This is the general procedure followed in 
respect to all the various commodity boards. 
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The Ontario Pear, Plum, and Cherry Growers’ Mar- 
keting Board—This Board deals with pears, plums, 
and cherries intended for processing. It was established 
in 1938. 


The Ontario Strawberry Growers’ Marketing Board. 
—This Board was set up in April, 1942, in response to 
persistent requests from producers. Strawberries for the 
wholesale and retail fresh fruit trade are exempt from 
the scheme. 


The Ontario Seed Corn Growers’ Marketing Board. 
—This Board was established in March, 1942. Through 
negotiations between producers and purchasers, under 
the Board’s supervision, a scale of premiums—rather 
than a price—for the different varieties of registered 
hybrid and open pollinated seed corn to be paid over 
and above the prevailing January market prices for 
dried commercial corn was set up. 


The Ontario Sugar Beet Growers’ Marketing Board. 
—This Board came into existence in March, 1942. The 
Negotiating Committee provided for in the scheme met, 
but failed to reach any agreement. The Board there- 
fore decreed a minimum price at which the 1942 crop 
was marketed. 


The Ontario Tomato Growers’ Marketing Board — 
This Board was established in 1940. A negotiating 
committee of three growers and three processors oper- 
ates under the Board. In 1942, 157,733 tons of toma- 
toes for processing were sold under terms fixed by the 
committee. 


British Columbia.—The province first intervened in 
marketing operations in British Columbia in 1927 when 
“The Produce Marketing Act” was passed following the 
failure to secure orderly marketing of fruit through 
voluntary co-operation. A controlling committee, called 
the Committee of Direction, was set up with power to 
impose levies on all producers so as to create an equali- 
zation fund and establish a minimum price. In 1929, 
pursuant to the recommendations of a Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the milk industry of the 
Lower Mainland, the “Dairy Products Sales Adjust- 
ment Act” was passed. This legislation also established 
a Committee of Direction charged with the task of 
giving all producers a uniform price for both fluid milk 
and manufactured milk products in the Fraser Valley. 
Both these pieces of legislation, however, were subse- 
quently declared to be ultra vires—“The Produce Mar- 
keting Act” on the ground that it involved inter provin- 
cial trade; and “The Dairy Products Sales Adjustment 
Act” on the ground that the levies imposed on milk 
producers were in effect indirect taxes. 


The next concerted attempt to regulate marketing 
operations in British Columbia was made in 1934 with 
the enactment of the “Natural Products Marketing 
(B.C.) Act.” This Act provided for provincial co- 
operation with the Dominion Government in regard to 
matters within provincial jurisdiction. It substituted 
licensing procedure for the levy provisions of the earlier 
legislation, so as not to prejudice its constitutionality. 
The Act was attacked in the courts, but its validity was 
upheld. The scope of the Act is limited to products 
sold wholly within British Columbia. The most signifi- 
cant section of the legislation—section 4—states that 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council may 


“establish, amend and revoke schemes for the control 
and regulation within the province of the trans- 
portation, packing, storage, and marketing of any 
natural product, and may constitute marketing 
boards to administer such schemes, and may vest in 
those boards, respectively, any powers considered 
necessary or advisable to enable them effectively to 
control and regulate the transportation, packing, 
storage, and marketing of any natural product within 
the province, and to prohibit such transportation, 
packing, storage, and marketing, in whole or in 
part.” 
Under this authority the following eight boards, each 
charged with the administration of a particular scheme, 
were established :— 


British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing Board 
—This Board regulates the marketing of vegetables other 
than hothouse tomatoes, cucumbers, and rhubarb in the 
area comprising the Lower Mainland, designated as 
district Number 1, and Vancouver Island and the Cariboo 
and Pemberton Meadows areas, collectively, designated 
as district No. 2. 


British Columbia Interior Marketing Board—The 
“Interior” Board carries out a function similar to that 
performed by the British Columbia Coast Vegetable 
Marketing Board in a different section of the Province. 
Unlike the Coast Board, the Interior Board operates 
through a grower-owned agency known as the Interior 
Vegetable Marketing Agency Limited. 


British Columbia Fruit Board._—This Board regulates 
marketing within that part of the Province “lying south 
of the 51st parallel of north latitude and east of the 
21st meridian of west longitude.” This area is divided 
into 25 districts, in which some 2,600 fruit growers are 
located. 

The disastrous market conditions of the early 1930’s 


_led to the organization among the growers themselves of 


two Boards: the Okanagan Stabilization Board and the 
Growers’ Stabilization Committee. These two insti- 
tutions had as an objective the formation of the United 
Fruit Growers’ Association, which would constitute a 
selling agency embracing all growers. With the passing 
of the Dominion Natural Products Marketing Act in 
July, 1934, these two organizations were dissolved and 
the British Columbia Tree Fruit Board established. 
When the Federal Act was declared to be ultra vires in 
June, 1936, the members of the British Columbia Tree 
Fruit Board met the crisis by forming a company called 
British Columbia Tree Fruits Limited, which really 
took over the duties of the British Columbia Tree Fruit 
Board. During 1937 and 1938 British Columbia Tree 
Fruits Limited authorized each of its shipper members 
to market a certain percentage of his total pack of 
apples; when all shippers had reached this percentage, 
further releases were made, from time to time, until the 
end of the season. In this way, price-cutting designed 
to save storage charges was eliminated as each shipper 
had to store the same proportion of his crop. This policy 
received the endorsement of the growers at a convention 
held in January, 1939, and subsequently the principle 
of a single central selling agency was extended. Con- 
tracts were negotiated with all shippers whereby British 
Columbia Tree Fruits Limited became the sole selling 
agent for all Canadian markets. 


Meanwhile the loss of authority resulting from the 
invalidation of the Natural Products Marketing Act 
(Dominion) which deprived the British Columbia Board 
of its regulatory powers over interprovincial and export 
sales—was restored by Order in Council under authority 
of the War Measures Act. The Board was given a 
virtual monopoly over the marketing of Okanagan 
apples. It was also empowered to operate a pool for 
the equalization of returns. Agreements have been 
negotiated from time to time during the war with the 
Federal Minister of Agriculture whereby the Dominion, 
in view of the pronounced reduction in export trade, 
agreed to purchase large quantities of apples at guar- 
anteed prices from the British Columbia Fruit Board 
through its designated selling agency, British Columbia 
Tree Fruits Limited. 


Lower Mainland Dairy Products Board.—This Board 
was established, not to conduct marketing operations, 
but rather to prescribe rules and regulations governing 
the distribution of milk and milk products in the metro- 
politan area of Greater Vancouver. The Board was 
given no authority to fix prices; the only power it was 
assigned in this respect was to fix the spread between 
the wholesale and retail price. The constitution of the 
Board resembled that of the other marketing boards. 


The Halibut Marketing Board of British Columbia. 
—The Halibut Board was established to regulate the 
marketing of halibut caught in Pacific coastal waters. 
It consists of six members chosen annually by election 
among the fishing captains and producers, plus a chair- 
man chosen by the other members of the Board. 


British Columbia Salt Fish Board—The Salt Fish 
Board was established in October, 1934, as a body of 
five members; two appointed annually by the Meal, 
Oil, and Salt Fish Section of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, British Columbia Division; two appointed 
annually by the Canadian Salt Herring Exporters 
Limited; and a chairman appointed by the Dominion 
Deputy Minister of Fisheries. The Board was assigned 
the responsibility of regulating the marketing of dry 
salt herring and dry salt salmon produced in British 
Columbia, almost all of which must be disposed of in 
the export market. The Board was given the power to 
regulate the time and place at which, and to designate 
the agencies through which, these products should be 
marketed, to require all packers and shippers to be 
licensed, and to conduct a pool for the equalization of 
returns, 

The British Columbia Salt Fish Board operated 
until World War II closed off the markets in China and 
Japan upon which the trade in the products regulated 
was chiefly dependent. 


British Columbia Hothouse Tomato and Cucumber 
Board.—This three-man Board, established in 1934 to 
regulate the marketing of hothouse tomatoes and cucum- 
bers, operated in a manner similar to the other marketing 
boards, although apparently with less satisfaction to the 
producers concerned. As a result of an adverse vote of 
growers, the Board was disbanded in 1938. 


The British Columbia Marketing Board—This 
Board was established by section three of “The Natural 
Products Marketing (B.C.) Act, 1934” as a general 
body supervising the operation of the various commodity 
boards outlined above. The Board consists of three 
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members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. As at present constituted, the British Columbia 
Marketing Board merely exercises a general advisory 
power and has no authority to enforce decisions which 
might conflict with those of the subordinate boards. 


a AIS IE Se. 


It is to be noted that the Boards described above 
were not set up solely under authority of the “Natural 
Products Marketing (B.C.) Act.” “The Natural Pro- 
ducts Marketing (Canada) Act” was also fundamental 
to their establishment. Indeed, the British Columbia 
marketing program in general represented a concerted 
effort at the co-ordination of Dominion-Provincial legis- 
lation to meet an unfavourable market situation. So as 
it existed in 1936, the program rested upon the two 
Natural Products Marketing Acts, federal and pro- 
vincial. Hence, when in July, 1936, the Supreme Court 
of Canada gave an opinion that the Dominion Act was 
ultra vires, the continued existence of the various pro- 
vincial marketing boards was threatened. Immediately 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada was known, 
the British Columbia legislature took action by passing 
the “Natural Products Marketing (B.C.) Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1936.” This Act gave the various provincial 
marketing boards full authority to regulate all market- 
ing operations in respect to natural products within 
British Columbia. As at present constituted marketing 
boards, such as the British Columbia Fruit Board, are 
regulating marketing outside the Province by virtue of 
powers bestowed upon them by the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the War Measures Act. 


ProvinciAL Market Controu or Frum Mink 


All the provinces of Canada except British Columbia 
possess governmental agencies to control the purchase 
and sale of milk intended for consumption in fluid form. 


Prince Edward Island—In 1938 the ‘‘Prince Edward 
Island Milk and Cream Producers’, Consumers’ and Dis- 
tributors’ Protective Board” was established. The 
Board is composed of three persons, two members repre- 
senting the consumers, the producers and distributors, 
and the third being the provincial Dairy Superintendent. 
The Board functions within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The powers of the Board include the following: the 
granting and revoking of licences to producers and dis- 
tributors; inquiring into any matter relating to the pro- 
duction, transportation, processing, or distribution of 
fluid milk or cream upon the motion or complaint of 
three producers, consumers or distributors; arbitrating 
in disputes between any persons engaged in the industry ; 
fixing of prices; defining the area or areas within Prince 
Edward Island to which control is applicable. 


Nova Scotia—“The Nova Scotia Milk and Cream 
Producers Protective Board,” consisting of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
was established in October, 1934. One of the purposes 
in setting up the Board was to put an end to the fre- 
quent failing of distributors to meet their accounts with 
producers, particularly in the Halifax area. Hence in 
providing for the licensing and bonding “any person, firm 
association or company engaged in buying from pro- 
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ducers fluid milk or cream for resale” the Act championed 
the protection of producers rather than the protection 
of consumers. The Board appears to have passed out of 
existence shortly after the submission of its first annual 
report to the Minister of Agriculture in 1935. 

In 1938 “The Dairy Arbitration Act, 1938” provided 
for the establishment of “The Dairy Arbitration Com- 
mission of Nova Scotia,” consisting of one or more mem- 
bers appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, the Commission was empowered to arbitrate 
disputes arising between producers, consumers and dis- 
tributors of milk, to prescribe price standards for milk, 
cream and butterfat, to prohibit distributors from term- 
inating the purchase of milk from a producer, or dis- 
tributors from terminating the sale of milk to a dis- 
tributor, without just cause, unless 15 days’ notice be 
given. No person was allowed to engage in any phase 
of the milk industry without at first obaining a licence 
from the Commission. 

In 1944 the regulative powers exercised by the 
Dairy Arbitration Commission were transferred to the 
Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities for Nova 
Scotia. 


New Brunswick.—By “The Dairy Products Act” 
the New Brunswick Dairy Products Commission came 
into existence. The Commission consists of three 
members, one representing the producers, and function- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Commission fixes the price of milk and 
cream in any area constituted under the Act—no 
region is proclaimed to be an area unless two-thirds of 
the producers therein petition the Commission to have 
it included within its jurisdiction. The Commission 
supervises and regulates all operations pertaining to 
the production and distribution of milk and cream, 
including milk and cream intended for manufacture into 
butter, cheese, and other milk products, as well as that 
destined for human consumption in fluid form. It may 
approve certain price agreements entered into between 
producers and distributors and make agreements bind- 
ing upon every person selling or buying milk or cream 
within the limits of the territory affected by the 
agreements. 


Quebec.—The Quebee Dairy Industry Commission, 
consisting of from five to seven members appointed by 
the provincial Minister of Agriculture, was established 
in 1933, pursuant to the “Dairy Products Act.” The 
Commission, acting under the supervision of the 
Minister of Agriculture, is entrusted with the following 
powers: continuous investigation into the dairy industry 
and the dairy products trade in Quebec and elsewhere; 
regulation of all phases of the marketing of milk and 
cream, including the fixing of minimum prices; to 
approve or annul agreements entered into between pro- 
ducers and dealers or distributors respecting the sale of 
milk and cream; supervision of the activities of the 
inspectors appointed under the Dairy Products’ Act. 


Ontario.—The passing of “The Milk Control Act” 
of Ontario in 1935 resulted in the establishment of the 
Ontario Milk Control Board. The Board, comprised of 
one or more members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, functions as a branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Board performs a 
number of duties: it issues and revokes licences to per- 


sons engaged in any phase of the marketing of milk; 
inquires into matters relating to the production, trans- 
portation, processing, distribution and sale of milk; 
arbitrates disputes between any two or more classes of 
persons engaged in the milk industry; prohibits any 
price cutting operations in respect to milk and cream; 
prohibits milk distributors from compelling or including 
producers to invest money in a dairy plant or other 
equipment in order that such producers may obtain or 
retain a market for their milk; prohibits milk distribu- 
tors from terminating the purchase of milk from a 
producer without just cause; issues regulations governing 
the milk industry in general, including the prescribing of 
the terms and conditions upon which milk may be 
received, handled, transported, stored, processed, kept 
for sale, or sold. 


Manitoba.—From 1932 to 1937 the marketing of 
fluid milk in the Greater Winnipeg area was regulated 
by the Municipal and Public Utilities Board of Mani- 
toba in accordance with an amending act passed in 
May, 1932. In 1937 a separate agency for the control 
of milk marketing was appointed pursuant to “ The 
Milk Control Act, 1937.” _The Milk Control Board of 
Manitoba is a body corporate, consisting of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; 
it is required to submit an annual report to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Immigration. The Board performs 
functions similar to those discharged by the Milk Con- 
trol Board of Ontario; unlike the Ontario Board, how- 
ever, its jurisdiction is limited to those parts of the 
province which it designates as “areas” and not to the 
province as a whole. 


Saskatchewan——The Milk Control Board of Sas- 
katchewan was established in 1935 under authority of 
“The Milk Control Act.” The Board, consisting of one 
or more members, as determined from time to time by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, is a body corporate 
responsible directly to the Premier. The Board regu-- 
lates the conditions under which milk is produced and 
distributed, including the fixing of price schedules for 
the various phases of the industry. Like its counter- 
part in Manitoba, the authority of the Saskatchewan 
Milk Control Board only applies to those parts of the 
province which it has designated as “ areas.” 


Alberta— Pursuant to an amendment to “The 

Public Utilities Act, 1923,” passed by the Alberta legis- 
lature in 1933, the powers of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners were extended to include the regulation 
of the production and distribution of milk. There is no 
separate Milk Control Board as such in Alberta. In 
relation to milk, however, the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners performs the same functions as the Milk 
Control Boards of the other provinces, including the 
licensing of all persons engaged in the industry and the 
setting of minimum prices. As in the other Prairie 
Provinces, its regulations only apply to those regions it 
designates as “ areas.” 
_ “The Board of Public Utility Commissioners” con- 
sists of three members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to hold office for ten years, subject 
to removal by the Lieutenant-Governor on address of 
the Legislative Assembly. The Board is “a body cor- 
porate with perpetual succession and a common seal;” 
It is required to submit an annual report on its opera- 
tions to the Premier. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia is the only 
province not having an agency charged with the respon- 
sibility of controlling the operation of the fluid milk 
industry. Various attempts have been made to obtain 
a measure of control but none has so far been effective. 

For the duration of the war, all provincial milk 
agencies are performing a special additional function in 
interpreting the regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to members of the milk industry, and in 
interpreting the interests of the milk producers and 
distributors to the Prices Board. Authority with respect 
to prices now rests in the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board but this body works with the provincial milk 
control agencies in this, as in other matters. 


10. SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCTION PROGRAM 
The Wheat Acreage Reduction Program was intro- 


duced as a measure to meet the crisis rising out of a loss - 


of export markets for wheat due to World War II, and 
to divert wheat acreage to more immediately useful pur- 
poses. The effect of the decrease in marketing was first 
felt in 1940. With the exhaustion of almost all available 
space following the storing of the 1940-41 crop, the 
Federal Government decided to restrict deliveries to a 
total of 230,000,000 bushels of wheat for the crop year 
1941-42. A system of delivery quotas was adopted to 
ensure that every farmer was given a fair opportunity to 
market a portion of his crop. In order to compensate 
wheat producers for the loss of cash income rising out 
of their inability to make usual deliveries, the Dominion 
inaugurated a scheme designed to reduce wheat produc- 
tion and at the same time encourage the seeding of grass 
and coarse grains and the cultivation of land as summer- 
fallow. 

The scheme was first announced by Order in Council! 
in April, 1941. The Minister of Agriculture was em- 
powered to make four types of wheat acreage reduction 
payments in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the 
Peace River and Creston Districts of British Columbia: 


(1) $4.00 in respect of each acre summer-fallowed in 
1941 in excess of the number of acres summer- 
fallowed in 1940; 

(2) $2.00 in respect of each acre which is sown in 
coarse grains or grass or both in 1941 before 
July 1, in excess of the number of acres which 
was in coarse grain or grass or both before July 
11, 1940; 

(3) $2.00 in respect of each acre which is sown in 
rye or grass or both after July 31, 1941, in excess 
of the number of acres of cultivated land under 
rye or grass before July 1, 1940; 

(4) an additional $2.00 per acre in respect of any 
payment due under (1), (2) and (3) on land 
sown to grass or rye or both in 1941 and is in 
grass or rye or both on July 1, 1942, provided 
that such acreage in grass in 1942 is additional 
to the acreage in grass on July 1, 1940. 


No payments for reduction in wheat acreage were 
authorized in respect of the following lands: 


(a) farm lands operated as Experimental Farms; 


1P.C, 2456 (April 8, 1941) and P.C. 3047 (April 30, 1941). 
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(6) farm lands declared sub-marginal under the 
provisions of a provincial statute and not 
occupied in 1940; 

(c) farm lands, operated by Provincial Governments, 
government institutions, or universities. 


In general, payments were based on the number of 
acres by which the farmer reduced his wheat acreage in 
1941 as compared with 1940. Special provision, how- 
ever, was made for the treatment of individual cases 
where considerable land had been broken or an unduly 
large area left fallow during the 1940-41 crop year. 

It was decided to continue the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Program for the 1942-43 crop year, it being 
estimated that the continued lack of available storage 
space would only permit total deliveries of 280,000,000 
bushels. Accordingly in March, 1942, “The Wheat 
Acreage Reduction Act, 1942,” was passed, replacing the 
Order in Council basis for the scheme with a definite 
statutory basis. A few changes over the previous year’s 
policy were embodied in the Act: the bonus for diverting 
acreage from wheat to summer-fallow was reduced from 
$4 to $2 per acre; and whereas under the 1941 Regula- 
tions the wheat acreage of 1939 and 1940 were both 
taken into account in arriving at the basic wheat acreage 
in an individual case, the Act provided that in calculat- 
ing the wheat acreage reduction for 1942 the 1940 wheat 
acreage only would be taken into consideration (except 
where there had been no wheat grown in 1940, in which 
case the 1939 wheat acreage would be taken as the basic 
acreage). The administration of the scheme continued 
to be entrusted to the Director of Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance. 

The acreage devoted to wheat was curtailed in 
1942-43 even more than in the preceding crop year. 

The Wheat Acreage Reduction Program was renewed 
for the 1943-44 crop year, the Dominion Government 
having decided again to limit wheat deliveries to 280,- 
000,000 bushels. The modifications necessary to make 
the program effective for 1943-44 were embodied in an 
amendment to the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, 
assented to April 21, 1948. Instead of requiring wheat 
lands to be diverted to specific uses as heretofore, a flat 
rate of $2.00 per acre was made payable in respect to 
the wheat acreage reduction on any farm, provided that 
the land taken out of wheat was not abandoned, 
(“abandoned” was defined as land “not in crop or in 
summer-fallow, or which if sown to grass, has lost its 
productivity”). 

The operation of the scheme in 1943-44 resulted in 
an even further reduction in acreage devoted to wheat. 

In the three years in which the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Scheme operated — 1941-42, 1942-43 and 
1943-44—over eighty-five million dollars ($85,815,- 
162.69) have been distributed to the farmers and farm- 
landowners of Western Canada in direct money pay- 
ments. 

As a consequence of the lessening of the pressure on 
storage space available for wheat in Canada during the 
1943-44 crop year and the inauguration of export par- 
ticipation payments on coarse grains, the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Program was discontinued after the 1943 
season. 


THE PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT 


In order to aid farmers who suffer low yields because 
of uncontrollable factors, the Prairie Farm Assistance 
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Act was passed on June 3, 1939; it provides for the 
making of direct money payments by the Dominion to 
farmers experiencing low crop yields in the spring wheat 
area of Canada. The payment may take one of two 
forms. (1) emergency year assistance, and (2) crop 
failure assistance. Under either type of assistance the 
individual award is only payable on one-half the 
farmer’s cultivated acreage—up to a maximum of 200 
acres on a farm with 400 cultivated acres or more; and 
under crop failure assistance a minimum of $200 is 
payable to each farmer. 

An emergency year may be declared by the Governor 
in Council under authority of section 3 of the Act in 
any year when conditions warrant such action. Awards 
are then payable in all townships in the “spring wheat 
area” (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and the Peace 
River District of British Columbia) in which the aver- 
age yield of wheat is 8 bushels per acre or less. Pay- 
ment is made at the rate of $2 an acre in townships 
where the yield is less than 4 bushels of wheat per acre; 
$1.50 per acre in townships having a yield of from 4 to 
8 bushels. In addition it is provided that payments 
may be made in townships with a yield of from 8 to 12 
bushels when the average price of wheat in the August 
to November period is less than 80 cents for Number 
One Northern, basis Fort William; these payments are 
on a sliding scale, the rate being $1 per acre when the 
price is less than 70 cents and decreasing by 10 per cent 
for each cent by which the average of wheat exceeds 
70 cents per bushel until at an average price of 80 cents 
no awards are payable. 

The second form of payment—crop failure assistance 
—is payable, under section 4 of the Act, when the 
average yield of wheat, as a result of causes other than 
hail, is 5 bushels per acre or less in each, or not less than 
171 townships in Saskatchewan, or 90 townships in 
Alberta, or 54 townships in Manitoba.t The Act 
authorizes the payment of $200 to each farmer in a crop 
failure area, or an amount not exceeding $2.50 per acre 
with respect to half his cultivated acreage (up to 200 
acres), whichever is the greater. 

The administration of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act was made the responsibility of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An office was established at 
Regina; field men were employed to estimate yields in 
townships which were considered as possibly eligible for 
assistance, and later, to check the cultivated acreage of 
individual farmers in townships qualifying for payments 
under the Act. A committee of review was appointed by 
Order in Council to check on the findings of the field 
men. 

The Act as passed in 1939 made provision in section 
6 for the raising of funds to meet the assistance pay- 
ments by authorizing the imposition of a levy of one 
per cent of the purchase price on all grain marketed in 
Canada. The Minister of Finance was required to credit 
all revenue arising from this source to a special account 
in the Consolidated Revenue Fund called the Prairie 
Farm Emergency Fund. Payments were only to be 
made out of this Fund upon authorization of the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, acting in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act, one of which (section 7) stated that 
60 per cent of the award shall be paid the farmer in 
December and 40 per cent in the following March. The 


1, Under the original 1939 Act the requirements were 135 townships in Sask., 
and 100 in each of the Provinces of Alberta and Manitoba. This was 
changed by an amendment passed in 1940 to the figures given above. 


Board of Grain Commissioners was made responsible 
for the actual collection of the levy through the licensed 
elevator operators and grain buyers. 

The 1939-40 crop year was declared by the Act itself 
(section 3) to be an emergency year; in Saskatchewan 
yields later proved to be so low that the crop failure 
assistance provisions were declared to be applicable to 
many townships. Payments made in the Act’s first year 
of operation aggregated $9,872,401.57. 

At the 1940 session of Parliament the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act was amended in several respects. Statut- 
ory provision was made for a Board of Review composed 
of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Agriculture 
(section 5). The Board assumed the responsibility, 
formerly discharged by the Minister of Agriculture, of 
determining the average yield of wheat in the various 
townships of the spring wheat area and of authorizing 
the making of payments in those cases where the condi- 
tions of eligibility were deemed to be met. This Board 
of Review succeeded the Committee of Review set up 
by Order in Council for the 1939-40 crop year, with 
somewhat wider authority. 

The 1940-41 crop year was declared by the Board of 
Review to be an emergency year, the average price of 
wheat being found to fall short of 80 cents per bushel 
by 8-57 cents. No crop failure assistance payments 
were made, but the total of the awards amounted to 
$6,771,075.82. 

The Prairie Farm Assistance Act was again amended 
in 1941. It was provided that any rectangular area of 
nine sections or more within an ineligible township may 
be declared eligible for payments under the program 
if it has a yield of 10 bushels per acre or less, and lies 
along an eligible township, and, conversely, that similar 
areas in eligible townships may be declared ineligible if 
they have a yield of 14 bushels per acre and lie along 
ineligible townships. With the Prairie Provinces suffer- 
ing from the most severe drought since 1937, more town- 
ships qualified for payments under the Act in the 1941-42 
crop year than in the two previous years of its operation 
(2,804 townships as compared with 1,679 in 1940-41 
and 1,923 in 1939-40). Both emergency year assistance 
and crop failure assistance payments were made. The 
former payments were made at the rate of 70 cents per 
acre, the average price of wheat being 73 cents per 
bushel. Payments under both forms of assistance 
totalled $15,573 ,320.47. 

The 1942-43 crop year was characterized by favour- 
able weather and abundant harvests in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Accordingly, 1942-43 was not declared to be an 
emergency year under section 3 of the Act, nor did 
any of the provinces make application for the declara- 
tion of a Crop Failure Area under Section 4 of the Act. 
Therefore, no awards were paid. 

Emergency year and crop failure payments were 
again resumed in 1943-44, with payments of the two 
types. The total amount paid out was $7,467,836.41. 


PraArRiIgE Farm INCOME PAYMENTS 


In order to supplement farm income in the Prairie 
Provinces in 1941 an Order in Council was passed by 
the Dominion Government under authority of the War 
Measures Act providing for direct payments to farmers. 
Payments were made only for the crop year 1941-42. 
The cultivated acreage of each producer was taken as 


the most equitable basis upon which a cash addition to 
income could be distributed. Accordingly, by section 2 
of the Order, the Minister of Agriculture was empowered, 
on and after December 1, 1941, “to pay to any farmer 
in the spring wheat area the sum of 75 cents per acre 
on half the cultivated acreage of the farm, provided that 
the total amount thus to be paid to any one farmer 
shall not exceed $150.” <A total of almost 19 million 
dollars was paid out. 

To qualify for an income payment a farmer was 
required to make application to the Secretary of the 
Municipality in which he resided, or, in the case of 
Unorganized Areas, directly to the Provincial Govern- 
ment. No such application was necessary in the case 
of a farmer who had filed a cultivated acreage report for 
the 1941-42 crop year with the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Office in Regina. Numerous farm lands were excluded 
from the provisions of the Order in Council, namely: 


(a) farm lands operated as Experimental Farms; 


(b) farm lands operated by provincial governments, 
government institutions or universities; 


(c) farm lands used for ranching purposes; 
(d) farm lands operated as market gardens; 


(e) farm lands operated by Indians on Indian 
Reservations ; 


(f) irrigated lands, except those sown to wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, and flax, or in summer-fallow, in 
1941, and then only when the total acreage of 
such crops and summer-fallow is not less than 
two thirds of the cultivated acreage of the farm. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND LAND USE 


Canadian Land Grant Policy Since Confederation 

The newly constituted Dominion of Canada em- 
barked upon an ambitious experiment in agricultural 
colonization in 1870 when that vast area of the North 
West, known as Rupert’s Land (which was five times 
the size of the Dominion proper), was transferred to its 
jurisdiction from the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the 
60 year period following—from 1870 until 1930, at 
which time ownership of the Crown lands in the Prairie 
Provinces was transferred to those Provinces—the 
Federal Government made extensive free grants of land 
in four main ways: 


(1) Grants to the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
(2) grants to the railway companies, especially the 
GEES: 


(3) direct homestead grants to settlers, including 
the original inhabitants—the Metis; 


(4) grants to public schools. 


Direct Grants—The first grant of land the Dom- 
inion gave after coming into possession of the great 
domain of the North West, was to the inhabitants of 
Assiniboia as at the time of the transfer. 

As to the granting of free lands to settlers in general, 
the policy of the Federal Government was first 
expressed in an Order in Council passed on March 1], 
1871. This measure provided for homestead entries 
upon quarter sections, with a fee of $10 and residence 
requirements of 5 years before the granting of patent. 
The Dominion Lands Act, passed the following year, 
embodied the terms of the Order in Council except 
that the residence requirement was reduced from 5 to 3 
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years. By an amendment adopted in 1874 (S.C., 1874, 
chap. 20), the homesteader was given a 3 year option 
to purchase adjoining Dominion Lands “at the Govern- 
ment price” to the extent of 160 acres. This right of 
‘nre-emption”, as it was termed, gave assurance to 
the settler that while he was perfecting title to his 
homestead he would not be prevented from subsequently 
enlarging his farm through the occupation of adjoining 
land by other homesteaders. The pre-emption policy 
had much in it that was commendable, but at the same 
time gave rise to many abuses. It served to scatter 
settlement, to retard it by keeping large amounts of 
land uncultivated; it encouraged many settlers to mort- 
gage their homesteads so as not to lose out on the 
option and then to lose both the homestead and the 
pre-emption; above all, it gave rise to opportunity for 
speculators. Consequently, the pre-emption provisions 
of the Dominion Lands Act were repealed in 1890. Pre- 
emption was later revived in 1908, when the Dominion 
Lands Act of that year provided that any homesteader 
who had not previously received a pre-emption was 
entitled to claim an adjoining quarter section upon 
payment of $3 an acre and fulfilling the 3 year cultiva- 
tion requirements. The chief purpose behind the revival 
of pre-emption was to raise funds for the construction 
of the Hudson Bay Railway through the sale of odd- 
numbered sections which an Order in Council of 1889 
has specifically reserved throughout Dominion lands to 
assist in the construction of “colonization railways”. 

The pre-emption and purchased homestead sections 
(27 and 28) of the Dominion Lands Act, however, only 
remained in force until 1918, at which time they were 
repealed to make way for the Soldier Settlement Act. 

The free-homestead system of encouraging rapid 
settlement, as will be noted presently, reached its 
maximum development only after the termination of 
railway land grants, but from the outset it was closely 
associated with them. ‘Thus, the even-numbered sec- 
tions, originally reserved for sale by the government, 
were in 1882 thrown open everywhere for free home- 
steads so as to stimulate settlement and enhance the 
value of the odd-numbered sections reserved by Act of 
Parliament at that time for the C.P.R. 

The policy of encouraging settlement through the 
granting of free homesteads, however, really came into 
its own after 1896. 

With the transfer in 1930, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan practically abrogated the free-homestead sys- 
tem in favour of a system of land sales. Alberta 
retained a modified free-homestead system with resi- 
dence requirements of 5 years, rather than 3 years as 
under the old Federal policy. Furthermore, entry was 
restricted to the settler who had already resided not 
less than 3 years in the province and was “‘‘a British 
subject or who declares his or her intention to become 
such”. A “northern” area was set aside by Order in 
Council for general homesteading, but for the southern 
area, homestead, second homestead, or soldier grant 
entry is limited to persons with experience in the 
country who are living on land owned and occupied by 
themselves (or certain near relatives) within 9 miles of 
the land for which entry is proposed. 


New Brunswick.—By the Free Grant Act of 1872 the 
New Brunswick legislature authorized free grants of 100 
acres (200 acres to married men with two or more 
children) in selected areas, with homestead and residence 
requirements for three years, and with cash bonuses for 
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the clearing of lands. In 1879 cash bonuses for clearing 
were replaced again by expenditures on public roads. 
Of 610,108 acres granted from 1878 to 1898 all but about 
63,000 acres were gratis—the remainder being sold by 
auction or otherwise. 

The free homestead policy of New Brunswick had 
little in common with the free homestead policy followed 
in Western Canada during the period of active settle- 
ment. The former was really a lumber policy, providing 
large revenues from stumpage and other dues; the latter 
was definitely a settlement policy geared to the general 
development of the young Dominion. 


Nova Scotia—At Confederation, little ungranted 
land suitable for agricultural purposes remained in Nova 
Scotia. During the early 70’s a policy of free home- 
steads was adopted on a small scale, free grants of 
tracts up to 100 acres being made with residence require- 
ments of five years. In 1872 there were only 30 applica- 
tions for free homesteads, fewer still in 1873. The 
Homestead Act was finally repealed in 1877. 


Ontario and Quebec——Opportunity for adoption of 
a policy of free homestead grants in the post-Confedera- 
tion era in Ontario and Quebec was very limited because 
of the large measure of land settlement already achieved 
in these provinces. In Western Ontario, however, the 
free homestead was still feasible upon the fringes of 
settlement and the passing of the Free Grant and Home- 
stead Act in 1868 marked an already too late attempt to 
make the free homestead a staple of land policy. 

School Lands.—The Dominion Lands Act of 1872 
provided for the setting aside of sections 11 and 29 in 
each township as an endowment for public schools. By 
the Consolidated Dominion Lands Act of 1879 admin- 
istration of these school lands was placed with the 
Minister of the Interior. The Minister sold certain of 
these lands from time to time by public auction, invest- 
ing the proceeds in Dominion securities. The funds 
were then distributed annually to the provincial gov- 
ernments to be expended upon the maintenance of public 
schools therein. 

Since 1930 the provincial governments of the Prairie 
Provinces have followed the same policy of administer- 
ing school lands as followed by the Dominion, the key- 
stone of which is sale by public auction at times of 
favourable prices. 


Settlement Under Dominion Auspices 


From the time of Confederation until March, 1892, 
all matters directly relating to immigration and settle- 
ment were under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture. Between March, 1892 and October, 1917 
these matters were administered by a separate branch of 
the Department of Interior. In 1917 an autonomous 
Department of Immigration and Colonization was estab- 
lished; this Department continued in existence until 
December 1, 1986, when it was reconstituted as the Im- 
migration Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. 

Through the various administrative divisions men- 
tioned above, the Dominion Government has co-operated 
with the Colonization Departments of the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways in the settle- 
ment of immigrants and resident Canadians in general. 

The Federal Soldier Settlement Board has been 
primarily concerned with the re-establishment and estab- 


lishment on the land of veterans of the Great War. The 
statutory authority for the creation of the Board—“The 
Soldier Settlement Act’—was passed by the Dominion 
Parliament in 1917. The Board actually came into 
being on Janaury 30, 1918. The Board was charged with 
the supervision of the granting of loans (up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,500 in any individual case) and with the 
procurement of suitable land for settlement purposes, 
the Board was first placed under the Jurisdiction of the 
Department of Interior. On August 17, 1923, however, 
the Soldier Settlement Board was transferred to the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization because 
this Department hitherto lacked the necessary field 
officers for the expanded general land settlement scheme 
it contemplated embarking upon. The Chairman of the 
Soldier Settlement Board became the Superintendent of 
the Department’s Land Settlement Branch and the 
Board’s field officers assumed the responsibilities of gen- 
eral settlement agents. 

During 1930, the set-up of the Soldier Settlement 
Board was subjected to an extensive investigation and 
was reorganized. 

In 1942 the administration of the Veteran’s Land Act 
was assigned to the Soldier Settlement Board. 

The initial function of the Soldier Settlement Board 
was to grant ex-servicemen loans to assist in their settle- 
ment of free Dominion lands in the Western Provinces, 
on lands already owned by them, or on lands which 
were available for purchase from private interests. At 
the request of the Board, the Minister of Interior was 
authorized by Parliament to give to every settler ful- 
filling certain conditions, a free entry for not more than 
160 acres of public land. Cash loans extended by the 
Board were used for a variety of purposes including the 
purchase of farm land, the clearing of encumbrances, 
erection of farm buildings and the purchase of livestock, 
harness, machinery and agricultural equipment in 
general. 

Since the bulk of credit extended was granted during 
the early 1920’s at a time of abnormally high prices, 
debt adjustment became necessary. Legislation provid- 
ing relief was passed in the form of amendments to the 
Soldier Settlement Act in 1922, 1925 and 1927. This 
last mentioned amendment authorized the Board to 
determine the depreciation of the lands purchased by 
the ex-servicemen and to credit their accounts with the 
amount of such depreciation. 

The serious conditions prevalent in the early 30’s 
finally led to the passing of the “Bonus Legislation” 
Amendment Act in May, 1933. This Act provided for a 
dollar for dollar bonus on instalments due and payable 
between March 31, 1933 and March 31, 1936, and instal- 
ments due one year thereafter, providing such payments 
take place prior to March 31, 1936. 


The Three Thousand British Family Scheme.—An 
agreement was negotiated in 1924 between the British 
and the Canadian Governments, providing for the 
settlement within the following three years of 3,000 
British families on farm lands owned by the Canadian 
Government. Britain provided $1,500 per family for 
the purchase of chattels and Canada, through the agency 
of the Soldier Settlement Board, agreed to prepare the 
land for occupation, purchase chattels for the families, 
supervise the family’s operations, collect advances due, 
and advise and assist in general the new settlers. Pro- 
vision was made that should the land be abandoned by 


any family it would be resettled with another British 
family, whether selected before or after the expiration 
of the three year period mentioned in the main terms 
of the agreement. 


The New Brunswick 600 Family Settlement Scheme. 
—Another general settlement project in which the 
Soldier Settlement of Canada played a. vital role was 
that which arose out of an agreement entered into in 
1927 by the governments of the United Kingdom, Canada 
and New Brunswick, providing for the settlement of 
500 British families in the province of New Brunswick 
over a period of six years beginning in 1928. Under 
the terms of the agreement, the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment supplied the land, the British Government ad- 
vanced up to $1,500 per family for the purchase of 
equipment and the Dominion Government, through its 
Soldier Settlement Board, assumed responsibility for 
administration and supervision. 

In 1935 the original agreement was modified after 
the government of New Brunswick made representations 
to the Dominion to the effect that in view of prevailing 
depression conditions it appeared likely that a large 
number of the British settlers still on the land were 
likely to abandon their farms and become a relief burden 
to municipal authorities. The Federal Government took 
over the title of the lands still occupied and made a 
payment to the province of New Brunswick of an 
amount equivalent to the principal sums then due under 
the land contracts ($521,157) with interest at 5 per cent. 


The Continental Family Scheme.—Under an agree- 
ment with the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways (which appears to have been negotiated in 
1926), the Dominion Government undertook to find 
farms for 1,000 families from continental Europe, 
provided each family deposited $400 upon land, which 
money would be used to provide farm machinery and 
equipment. The aftercare obligations assumed by the 
Government were similar to those in the case of the 
3,000 British families except that no financial assistance 
was promised. 


The Hoadley Scheme.—In 1926, the then Minister 
of Agriculture for Alberta succeeded in negotiating an 
agreement between the United Kingdom, the Dominion 
of Canada and the Province of Alberta, whereby certain 
young men were brought out from the British Isles, 
given a course of training at Alberta agricultural schools 
and then handed over to the Land Settlement Branch 
(i.e., the Soldier Settlement Board) for placement on 
farms and for supervision. Very few young men took 
advantage of this scheme. 


British Farm Workers Settlement Scheme.—In 1925 
the Canadian Minister of Immigration and Colonization 
negotiated with the British Government an agreement 
providing for cheap passage to Canada of British farm 
workers. The Dominion guaranteed that suitable work 
would be found for them on arrival and that for five 
years following they would receive supervision from 
the Land Settlement Branch. 


Land Settlement—Provincial 

British Columbia.—The Land Settlement Board of 
British Columbia was constituted in 1917 in accordance 
with the provisions of the “Land Settlement and 
Development Act” as a branch of the provincial Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. The purpose behind the establish- 
ment of this Board was the promotion of greater agri- 
cultural production. In addition to providing farm 
credit, the Board could purchase, develop and colonize 
lands deemed suitable for settlement; and declare settle- 
ment areas within which development of lands could be 
stimulated by regulating the price of unimproved lands, 
and by imposing penalty taxes in the event of non- 
development. 

Under the provisions of the “Drainage, Diking and 
Development Act”, the British Columbia Settlement 
Board was given authority to act as Commissioners for 
any district established for the purpose of draining, 
reclaiming, or protecting lands against damage by flood. 

The British Columbia Land Settlement Board is 
still in existence, but the extent of its activity is very 
limited. 


Ontario—In Ontario, a separate department of 
government—the Department of Northern Development 
—was established in 1926 to facilitate settlement within 
the province. More specifically, the Department was 
created to administer four pieces of legislation: 


(1) The Northern Development Act, (S.0., 1926, 
Chap. 10) 

(2) The Returned Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Settlement Act, (8.0., 1917, Chap. 13) 

(3) The Returned Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Land Settle- 
ment Act, 1919 (S.O., 1919, Chap. 15) 

(4) fn Colonization Roads Act (S.O., 1913, Chap. 
Tey 


This meant the Department had a considerable field 
of activity, including the following: construction and 
improvement of roads and means of transportation and 
communication in general; the purchase and distribution 
to farmers and settlers of seed grains, seed potatoes, 
garden seeds in general, agricultural implements, cattle 
and livestock and other settlement requirements; the 
purchase of lands, easements, rights-of-way, buildings 
and structures deemed advisable for the assistance of 
settlement; the erection and equipment of schools and 
other public buildings; and operations in general 
facilitating settlement. 

The activities of the Department continued until 
1937 at which time they were suspended. Judging from 
the Annual Reports issued in the later years of its 
existence road and bridge construction occupied the 
bulk of the Department’s attention and considerable 
emphasis was laid on mining. 


Land 


Quebec.—In Quebec, government activity in respect 
to land settlement has emanated from the Department 
of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries whose existence 
dates from 1905. This Department concerns itself with 
facilitating settlement through the construction of roads, 
the preparation of official plans and books of reference, 
the conducting of sales of public lands suitable for 
farming purposes, and so on. 

In 1920 the Department was given authority to grant 
loans bearing interest not in excess of 6 per cent to 
assist settlers. In more recent years, the Department has 
given particular attention to the settlement of farmer’s 
sons resident in the province and to the repatriation on 
Quebec farm lands of French Canadians who have 
migrated to the Northern United States. The govern- 
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ment of Quebec has been more active than that of any 
other province in the matter of land settlement in recent 
years. Many thousands of settlers have been established 
on land under one or other of several assistance schemes. 


New Brunswick.—In 1912, the passing of “An Act to 
Encourage Settlement of Farm Lands” (New Brunswick 
Acts, 1912, chap. 28) by the provincial legislature led 
to the establishment of The Farm Settlement Board of 
New Brunswick. It is empowered to purchase and 


hold real estate, to improve it by erecting houses and - 


buildings, to take over any public forest lands suitable 
for farming and to sell farms and farm lands to settlers 
at a price not exceeding their cost to itself. 

Originally a separate corporate body, the Board was 
placed under the control and direction of the Minister 
of Agriculture in 1914. Thereafter a brief account of the 
Board’s activities appears in the Annual Report of the 
Department. An examination of these reports reveals 
that the Board has been occupied primarily with the 
settlement of native New Brunswickers on the land 
rather than with immigrants. 

The Farm Settlement Board of New Brunswick co- 
operated with the Soldier Settlement Board in accordance 
with the will of the provincial legislature as expressed in 
New Brunswick Acts, wherein it was provided that the 
Farm Settlement Board should transfer land to the 
Soldier Settlement Board upon the latter approving the 
settlement of a particular returned man on land in the 
provincial board’s possession. 

The obligations of the New Brunswick Government 
assumed under the 500 British Family Scheme described 
earlier were discharged by the Immigration Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture rather than by the Farm 
Settlement Board. 

While the Farm Settlement Board has granted no 
new loans since the beginning of 1940 in the light of 
wartime conditions, it continues to service outstanding 
contracts and to redeem certain of its real estate holdings 
for cash. 


Nova Scotia.—The government of Nova Scotia first 
undertook to give assistance in land settlement in 1912 
when it passed “An Act for the Encouragement of Settle- 
ment on Farm Lands”. The Act was particularly 
designed to help ex-Nova Scotians and new immigrants 
from the British Isles become full fledged land owners. 
The government did not grant loans directly to settlers; 
rather it undertook to make certain guarantees to estab- 
lished loan companies willing to extend credit on the 
security of first mortgages, and it further agreed to make 
limited advances in certain cases through the regular 
facilities of the companies. 

The Nova Scotia Farm Board continued in existence 
until 1937 when by Chap. 51 of the Nova Scotia Laws, 
1937, “the estate, right, title and interest” in all property 
hitherto enjoyed by the Board and all the powers 
possessed by it were transferred to the Nova Scotia Land 
Settlement Board. 

The Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board was estab- 
lished by “The Nova Scotia Land Settlement Act” (Nova 
Scotia Laws, 1932, Chap. 8; originally entitled ‘The 
Nova Scotia Miners’ Land Settlement Act’’). The 
primary function of the Board originally was to estab- 
lish Nova Scotians from the coal mining districts, on 
farms and lands within the province. In 1933, how- 


ever, the settlement activities of the Board were extended 
so as to embrace any British subject of five years or 
more residence in Nova Scotia who had formerly been 
employed in manufacturing or transportation. 

As at November 30, 1942, a total of 720 settlers had 
been placed by the Board. The judgment given in the 
annual return of the Board as found in the Report of 
the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture for the year 
ended November 30, 1939, was that the work of the 
Board had proved to be a costly form of relief. 


Relief Settlement 

With the increase of unemployment both on the farm 
and in the city in 1930, 1931 and 1932, action was taken 
by the Dominion and Provincial Governments to allevi- 
ate the situation. Relief settlement was not necessarily 
a function of the Departments of Agriculture—but they 
co-operated in the administration of the various 
settlement schemes. 

A Relief Settlement Scheme was inaugurated under 
the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, when the 
Dominion Government entered into agreements with all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. These agree- 
ments were renewed under the Relief Acts, 1934 and 
1935, to March 31, 1936. Further agreements with Que- 
bec, Manitoba and Alberta were entered into under the 
terms of the Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Act, 1936, and the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1940. 

Agreements made under the Relief Act, 1932, pro- 
vided for a non-recoverable expenditure by the Dominion 
of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family 
for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining 
relief to families on the land. The remaining two-thirds 
was to be constituted by the province and municipality 
concerned. These agreements covered a period of two 
years and expired on March 31, 1934. 

Expenditures under the agreements were made chiefly 
for the breaking and clearing of land, the purchase of 
building materials, farm implements and livestock, and 
for the transportation of settlers and their belongings. 

Legislation was provided for the continuation of the 
agreements made under the Relief Act, 1932, beyond 
March 31, 1934, until March 31, 1936. These agreements 
further made provision for an additional non-recover- 
able contribution by the Dominion, on the recommenda- 
tion of the province and with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, of one-third an amount, not exceed- 
ing $100 in the case of a settler who might not be self- 
supporting at the end of the two-year period and for 
whom subsistence expenditures during the third year of 
settlement was deemed necessary. This additional 
amount for subsistence during the third year, where 
necessary, applied to those settled under the 1932 agree- 
ments as well as to those settled under the renewal 
agreements. 

Under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act 
of 1936 further agreements effective from April 1, 1936, 
to March 31, 1940, provided continuity of settlement 
with the agreements which expired March 31, 1936, and 
were entered into with Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta. 
These agreements made provision for the placement of 
further families on the land and to this end, authorized 
a non-recoverable expenditure by the Dominion of one- 
third of an amount not to exceed $1,000 per family for 
a period of four years. In regard to families settled 


under previous agreements, provision was made for an 
additional non-recoverable contribution by the Dominion 
of one-third of an amount not exceeding $80 for each 
of these families for the fourth year of settlement, and 
an amount not exceeding $70 per family for the fifth 
year of settlement. In the agreement with Manitoba, 
provision was also made for a Dominion grant of one- 
third of a sum not exceeding $70 for the sixth year 
of settlement on behalf of families settled under the 
original 1932 agreement. 

Under the terms of the renewed Act, in 1940 further 
agreements providing for the continuity of settlement 
schemes under the agreements which expired March 31, 
1940, were entered into with the provinces of Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta. These new agreements provided 
for contributions by the Dominion to expenditures 
incurred for a period of four years in respect to settlers 
placed to March 31, 1942, and to expenditures for 
further assistance, where deemed necessary, to those 
settled under earlier agreements, with the understand- 
ing that Dominion contribution toward expenditures 
incurred after March 31, 1941 were contingent upon 
Parliament appropriating the funds necessary to meet 
such contributions. 

The agreements with Manitoba and Alberta pro- 
vided for Dominion assistance to the extent of one- 
third of the total expenditures incurred not in excess of 
$1,000 per family settled; in the Quebec agreement the 
total expenditure per family toward which the 
Dominion would contribute was $800, $1,000, or $1,200, 
depending upon the number in the family and the local- 
ity in which settlement was made, it being stipulated, 
however, that the aggregate maximum amount to be 
granted by the Dominion shoulda not exceed such a 
total as would result if a contribution of $333.33 was 
made on behalf of each family. The agreements with 
Manitoba and Alberta provided that the total expend- 
itures on behalf of any one family during the first two 
years of settlement should not exceed $820, and that 
$100 should be reserved for the third year and $80 for 
the fourth year of settlement. Similar provisions were 
incorporated in the agreement with Quebec, the 
maximum amounts to be spent in the first two years 
and the amounts to be reserved for the third and fourth 
years being proportionate to those set forth in the 
Manitoba and Alberta agreements. 

These agreements with the provinces of Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta expired on March 31, 1942, but 
since the plan provided for assistance over a four year- 
period from date of settlement, the Dominion is still 
meeting provincial claims rising out of the scheme. 


Land Reclamation 


Irrigation —The Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments have carried out experimental work extensively 
for dry farming and livestock operations, and _ less 
extensively for irrigation farming. 

The first Irrigation Act dates from July 23, 1894, 
in which year the Canadian Irrigation Surveys were 
commenced by the Department of the Interior. 

When fruit-growing was first established in British 
Columbia, irrigation companies operating for their own 
profit agreed to provide the necessary water for irriga- 
tion, but most of these companies have since failed, and 
have been taken over by growers’ organizations and 
incorporated into Irrigation Districts or small Water 
Users’ communities. These 20 districts, for the most 
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part, have been financed by Provincial Government 
loans, although two municipalities in the Okanagan 
Valley operate their own irrigation systems for the 
residents. In addition, there are three irrigation com- 
panies still operating, as well as a large soldier settle- 
ment project controlled by the Provincial Government. 
Altogether there were more than 37,000 acres under 
irrigation in British Columbia in 1940. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta, new irrigation projects 
were established under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Water Development Program. Engineering service is 
furnished free to the extent that staff is available and 
financial assistance is provided. 

Drainage—In the Eastern Provinces, assistance is 
provided by the Provincial Governments for the pur- 
pose of drainage. 

In Prince Edward Island, as early as 1916 drainage 
assistance was provided for farmers. The Act was 
modelled on the Ontario Drainage and Watercourse 
and Ditches Act. The assistance was in the form of 
financial loans to farmers. 

The Province of Nova Scotia assists farmers in the 
purchase of tile for the drainage of farms, in trans- 
portation costs of tile, and provides engineering 
supervision. 

In order to encourage farm drainage, the Province 
of New Brunswick has, over a considerable number of 
years, assisted farmers in freight payments on drain 
tiles. 

In Quebec, the Provincial Government will pay the 
freight charges on shipment of tile in carlots to the 
nearest station, when it is to be used by one or more 
farmers. On small ditches on individual farms the 
Government will pay about 50 per cent of the vost of 
drainage. In cases where large ditches, such as muni- 
cipal drains or main ditches, the Province will supply 
complete engineering services, including the ditch 
machines, and will pay the operating costs. Such work 
is, however, undertaken only on requisition of the 
parish. 

In Ontario, the Tile Drainage Act provides for 
proper drainage services. Loans to individuals under 
this Act may not exceed $2,000 for each 100 acres of 
land or fraction thereof, and for not more than 75 per 
cent of the cost of the work. 

Diking—For many years the marshlands forming 
the shore of the Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick had been protected by dikes. Over the 
years many of them had fallen into disrepair and much 
valuable hay land had been inundated or was threatened 
with inundation. 

In 1942 a grant was made available by the Dominion 
to conduct surveys and preliminary investigations of 
the extent of works necessary to repair dikes and 
rehabilitate the marshlands. The Maritime Dikelands 
Rehabilitation Committee, comprising four represent- 
atives from New Brunswick, four from Nova Scotia, 
and a soil scientist and Dominion representative, was 
formed to study the problems of the marshlands and 
supervise such projects as might be undertaken. The 
Superintendent of the Dominion Experimental Farm at 
Nappan is chairman of this Committee. 

In May, 1944, the Dominion Government agreed to 
contribute a specified sum to cover the costs of the 
repair work which would be conducted on the dikes. 
The two provinces agreed to match jointly this sum. 
One-third of the total cost of any project would be 
contributed by the men who own the marshland, 
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The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 


Crop failure has been a hazard to contend with on 
the prairies of Western Canada. The drought that 
began in 1929 and continued for as many as nine crop 
years in some localities was perhaps the most severe 
experienced. During this period many millions of 
dollars were advanced by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to provide seed and feed, and to relieve 
distress. Out of this disaster was born a program of 
rehabilitation and improved agriculture, under the auth- 
ority of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1935, and with 
provincial assistance in various forms. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (25-26 George 
V, c. 23) was passed by the Parliament of Canada in 
April, 1935, “to provide for the rehabilitation of drought 
and soil-drifting areas in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta”. Emphasis was placed upon 
assistance to farmers in the development of water supply 
and improved farm practices. Under the terms of this 
Act the Minister of Agriculture was authorized to intro- 
duce throughout the affected area those “systems of 
farm practice, tree culture, and water supply that will 
afford greater economic security” to the agricultural 
population. By an amendment to the Act in March, 
1937 (1 George VI, c. 14) “land utilization and land 
settlement” were included as additional objectives, while 
a later amendment in March, 1939 (3 George VI, c. 7), 
removed the original five-year limit to the life of the 
Act. In 1941 the Minister of Agriculture was authorized 
to purchase land. 

In accordance with the terms and intentions of this 
Act there has been organized, throughout the drier 
regions of the Prairie Provinces, comprising over 400,000 
square miles, located in Southwestern Manitoba, South- 
ern Saskatchewan and Southeastern Alberta, a rehabili- 
tation program which has as its main objective the 
adjustment of prairie agriculture to new conditions im- 
posed by the severe droughts of the 1930-1937 period 
and by depressed conditions affecting western grain pro- 
duction since 1929. This rehabilitation program covers 
three main phases of work: (1) Water Development; 
(2) Land Utilization; directed from the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Office in Regina, Sask.; and (3) Cultural, 
under the Dominion Experimental Farms Service. 


Water Development—tThe conservation of the limited 
surface water resources in the Prairies—this work in- 
cludes such activities as dugouts, stock-watering dams 
and small irrigation systems on individual farms, com- 
munity projects involving the co-operation between 
farmers in a community, large development projects 
including irrigation and water storage. Water develop- 
ment carried out under the P.F.R.A., under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Water Development, 
consists of large and small projects. The large projects 
include storage and irrigation works on the larger rivers 
and streams and are intended to serve community needs 
and provide for rehabilitation on a community scale. 
Small projects consist of dugouts, stock-watering dams 
and irrigation works. These are developed for the 
purpose of providing water on individual farms from the 
smaller streams and local run-off. Individual projects 
are supplemented in some areas by small community 
projects which are usually operated by the municipality. 
The larger projects are usually constructed by contract 
and the total cost paid from the P.F.R.A. vote. In the 


case of small water development projects, financial 
assistance is provided under P.F.R.A., on a self-help 
basis to cover only part of the construction costs, and 
applicants are responsible for the construction of the 
works. Financial assistance is payable to applicants in 
the case of small projects only when the works are com- 
pleted to conform to provincial water rights regulations 
and to plans and specifications approved by the super- 
vising engineer. 


Land Utilization—The objectives of the program 
are the removal of poor land from cultivation and the 
return of such land to grazing, and the resettlement on 
suitable farm land of farmers removed from submarginal 
areas. Reason for this may be low fertility, poor texture 
or aridity which has proved submarginal for crop pro- 
duction. Farmers in operation on such land have been 
moved to better areas, and the land so vacated or pre- 
viously abandoned has been fenced in for use as P.F.R.A. 
Community Pastures. In this manner the unprofitable 
use for crop production of a large acreage of submarginal 
land has been stopped and provision. made for its profit- 
able use through grazing. 

In general, agricultural settlement in Canada comes 
under provincial jurisdiction. For this reason, P.F.R.A. 
settlement work has been largely limited to the reloca- 
tion of farmers removed from community pastures, and 
to settlement on large P.F.R.A. irrigation projects. One 
exception occurred in 1936 when the P.F.R.A. organiz- 
ation. co-operated with provincial authorities in trans- 
ferring 63 farmers from dried-out areas in Saskatchewan 
to better locations elsewhere, by paying freight charges 
on effects and livestock. Relocation of Farmers Moved 
from Community Pastures—In the development of 
community pastures, over 200 farmers have been moved 
to new locations, in some cases with provincial 
assistance, to suitable holdings near the pastures, in 
other cases to new P.F.R.A. irrigation projects. 

On the Community Pastures, male breeding animals 
of suitable breeds of cattle are maintained in sufficient 
numbers on each pasture by the government. 

Purebred bulls are provided by the P.F.R.A. for 
the various pastures on the following basis. For the 
first 8 years of pasture operation, the necessary bulls are 
supplied free. For the second period of 3 years a charge 
of one-half rental basis is made against the pasture 
revenues for each bull. Thereafter, full rental charges 
are made. 

For the purpose of securing community action on 
problems arising from drought and soil drifting, Agri- 
cultural Improvement Associations have been organized 
by farmers, with assistance from the P.F.R.A. In 
addition, certain forms of assistance have been provided 
for these associations and their members. During the 
first five years of the program annual grants, based on 
the number of members, and ranging from $50 to $100 
were made to each association. This form of assistance 
was discontinued after 1939. Assistance to members 
included personal advice on rehabilitation problems and 
supplies of grass seed, trees and other planting materials 
not otherwise readily obtainable. 

Another phase of activity was that of land classifica- 
tion. The object is, 1) To serve as a guide to (a) those 
responsible for administering rehabilitation policies for 
the development of community pastures and for the 
adjustment of population to the productive capacity of 
the land, (b) those charged with instituting and main- 
taining community services and the levying of assess- 


ments for such purposes, (c) loan appraisers and others 
interested in establishing land valuations and debt 
carrying capacities of the land, 2) To aid the farmers 
or the prospective farmers in determining the opportunity 
for income in one district or on a particular farm as 
compared with another district or another farm. The 
Economics Division of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the Department of 
Farm Management of the University of Saskatchewan 
and the Department of Economics of the University of 
Alberta are in charge of this work. As a part of the 
program, studies have been made of ranch and farm 
organization and manegement, and representative areas 
in the northern parts of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan have been studied in order to determine 
the progress made by new settlers in these areas and 
the problems involved in the extension of a settlement. 
These studies are pertinent to the problem of adjustment 
because large numbers of people have moved from dry 
areas to the northern sections of the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

In addition, research in the comparative levels of 
living attained by farmers in the drought area as 
compared with those attained outside the drought area 
have been made. In this way, recognition of the 
social problems involved in the improvement of rural 
conditions in the Prairie Provinces was given effect. 

As a part of the whole problem of utilization of land, 
consideration was necessary regarding the possibilities 
of irrigation farming and a study was made in irrigation 
districts in the province of Alberta. 

In carrying on this work, the Economics Division of 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture has worked 
in close cooperation with the Universities in the two 
provinces, with the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, the Experimental Farm Service, the Pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture, the Saskatchewan 
Land Utilization Board, and the Alberta Special Areas 
Board, and the Department of Lands in the province 
of Alberta. 


Miscellaneous Activities—In addition to the fore- 
going work a variety of rehabilitation projects come 
under the cultural phase. These include the establish- 
ment of pure seed grain production centres throughout 
the drought area, large scale grass seeding operations and 
grass and coverage surveys in ranching areas. An 
' important activity is the large scale soil moisture con- 
servation work started in 1937, involving the construction 
of terraces and dykes on sloping land, and emergency 
soil drifting control work. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act is administered 
through the Dominion Department of Agriculture. The 
provincial agencies co-operating are the 3 departments 
of agriculture of three provinces; the 3 soils departments 
of the 3 universities; and the Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources, Manitoba, Department of Natural 
Resources, Saskatchewan, and the Department of Lands 
and Mines, Alberta. 


Cultural—tThis is concerned with experimental work 
designed to provide information on the best cultural 
practices. Here the attempt is to secure the adoption 
by farmers of such tillage and cropping practices as 
will enable them to farm successfully under a wide and 
fluctuating range of physical and economic hazards. This 
work is under the direction of the Experimental Farm 
Service. Associated with the experimental work are the 
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soil surveys conducted jointly by the Experimental Farm 
Service and the Soils Department of the three provincial 
universities. 

The main purpese of the cultural phase of the re- 
habilitation work is to enable farmers to reduce to a 
minimum the hazards attaching to crop production under 
semi-arid canditions, by the most economical utilization 
of soil moisture and the control of soil drifting. The 
various agencies through which this objective is being 
attained are deseribed below, with some reference to the 
measures being employed and the progress made. 


Dominion Experimental Farms.—Details of cultural 
work are supervised mainly from the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms located at Brandon, Man.; Indian Head, 
Sask.; Swift Current, Sask.; Scott, Sask.; and Leth- 
bridge, Alta. As the superintendents of these farms are 
thoroughly acquainted with agricultural conditions in 
their respective territories, they are ideally equipped 
to supervise this work. 


District Experiment Sub-Stations—Essentially out- 
posts of the Dominion Experimental Farms, these Sub- 
Stations are privately-owned farms operated under gov- 
ernment direction to determine and demonstrate the 
adaptability of various methods of crop production and 
soil drifting control to local conditions. By the end of 
March, 1944, some 45 of these Sub-Stations had been 
established, forming an important development of the 
work of the Division of Illustration Stations. 


Reclamation Projects—In certain areas where 
drought and soil drifting have caused the abandonment 
of farm land, reclamation work of an experimental 
nature is in progress. The object of this work is to deter- 
mine the best methods of returning these areas to crop 
production or of removing their objectionable features 
as focal points of drifting by establishing a soil binding 
grass cover. Reclamation stations have been established 
at Melita, Man.; and at Mortlach, Cadillac, Woodrow, 
Kisbey, Craik and Estevan in Saskatchewan. Regrass- 
ing projects varying in size from a few to several hundred 
acres, are located at many points throughout Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 


Tree Planting —The establishment of farm home and 
field shelterbelts of trees to afford shelter against the 
erosive and drying effects of high winds, is an important 
phase of the rehabilitation program. The most interest- 
ing feature of this work is found in the extensive experi- 
mental field shelterbelt plantations, each extending over 
an area equivalent to one township, which are being 
developed at Lyleton, Man.; Conquest, Sask.; Aneroid, 
Sask.; and Ribstone, Alta. The object of these planta- 
tions is to determine the value of large blocks of shelter- 
belts for soil moisture conservation and soil drifting 
control. 


The Veterans’ Land Act 


The Veterans’ Land Act 1942 is one of the rehab- 
ilitation measures designed to financially assist expe- 
rienced men interested in full-time farming, or small 
holding settlement coupled with other employment. 
The provisions of the Act apply in all provinces of 
Canada. The maximum assistance available for the 
purchase of land and buildings and other permanent 
improvement is $4,800, plus a maximum of $1,200 for 
farm equipment and livestock—a total of $6,000. The 
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interest rate is 3-5 per cent. The down payment by 
the veteran is 10 per cent of the cost of land and 
permanent improvements only, and provided the 
veteran complies with the terms of his settlement 
contract for a period of 10 years the Dominion of 
Canada absorbs approximately 24 per cent of the cost 
of the land and permanent improvements and makes 
a gift of the chattels to him. 

Under the Veterans’ Land Act four main types of 
establishment are available: 


(1) Farming on purchased lands as a_ full-time 
occupation for veterans with satisfactory back- 
ground of practical experience. 

(2) Small holding settlement which means a sub- 
urban, semi-urban or rural home on limited 
acreage located close to employment. 

(3) Small holding settlement coupled with com- 
mercial fishing in coastal and inland areas 
where commercial fishing is a recognized 
industry. 

(4) A first mortgage loan up to a maximum of 
$4,400 to enable a veteran to resume farming 
operations on land already owned by him. The 
rate of interest is 834 per cent and the terms of 
repayment are flexible. Such loans are limited 
to 60 per cent of the appraised value of the 
land, and advances for the purchase of live- 
stock and farm equipment are limited to $2,500 
or to 50 per cent of the approved value of the 
land, within. the maximum mentioned above. 
The subsidy feature of the Act does not apply 
in loans of this class. 


Before a veteran may acquire a farm he must be 
experienced in farming or acquire additional farm 
experience and training. The Director, accordingly, 
may place veterans with selected farmers for practical 
instruction; supply instructors and inspectors to assist 
veterans with information and instructions on farming; 
and make arrangements with Dominion and provincial 
departments of Government, the extension departments 
of Canadian universities and recognized agricultural 
schools and colleges for the purpose of providing train- 
ing and instruction. 

Under the Act the Department of Veterans Affairs 
may, with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
enter into an agreement with the Government of any 
province for the settlement of veterans on any pro- 
vincial lands which may be considered suitable by the 
provincial Governments. This arrangement may be 
made where the province wishes to promote its own 
veterans’ land settlement program. The veteran would 
have an agreement with the province in respect to the 
land and procurement of title. Under the agreement, 
the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act may grant an 
amount not exceeding $2,320 to a veteran who settles 
on provincial lands. The grant may be used for land 
improvements and the purchase of livestock, equipment 
and machinery, for building materials and construction 
costs and purchase of essential household equipment. 
Supervision may be provided by the province. 


The Alberta Special Areas Board 

The Alberta Government passed the “Special Muni- 
cipal Areas Act” in 1927. The legislation was necessary 
because of a breakdown of rural municipal governments 
in certain areas of Alberta. This Act provided for the 


administration of municipal areas which found them- 
selves in financial straits resulting from crop failures 
and extensive farm abandonment. A Special Areas 
Board was appointed by the provincial government and 
given wide powers including the control of tax delin- 
quent lands. The Board has authority: to require the 
adoption of approved farm practices and may make 
arrangements for the establishment of community 
pastures as well as individual leases; to take title to tax 
delinquent lands and to prevent these lands from being 
used for crop production; to supervise publicly owned 
lands in the Special Areas; to control the money spent 
for public purposes in these areas. It operates within 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Lands and Mines. 

Wide powers over the administration of these 
special districts were placed in the hands of the 
Minister of Lands and Mines so that the intent of the 
legislation—the rehabilitation of the drought-ridden 
areas of the province in order to achieve a greater 
diversity of occupation and more stability of income for 
those remaining on the land—might be carried out. 
Subject to the direction of the Minister, the Special 
Areas Board was assigned all the powers entrusted to 
the Minister. 

A survey of the annual reports of the Board, em- 
bodied since 1939 in the Annual Report of the Deparv- 
ment of Lands and Mines, discloses that the Board 
has been performing the regular functions of a municipal 
council in respect to the extensive areas under its juris- 
diction: assessing and collecting of taxes on privately 
owned lands, building roads, maintaining schools, pay- 
ing the hospital accounts of indigents, and contributing 
towards the payment of pensions for the old aged and 
the blind. In addition to performing these regular 
duties of a local government, the Board has leased crown 
lands for cultivation purposes and_ subsequently 
collected the rents and taxes. It has exchanged certain 
public lands within a Special Area for private lands 
within any of the Special Areas.. The Board has set 
aside large areas of land, fenced them off and issued 
grazing permits (at a fee) for the pasturing of live- 
stock thereon. It has co-operated with Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration on the construction of 
dams and dugouts. The Board has distributed large 
quantities of grass seed for soil conservation purposes. 

Under an amendment to the Act in 1943 the Minister 
of Lands and Mines was given authority to provide for 
the setting up in any Special Area of an Advisory Com- 
mittee chosen in the manner he prescribes. Section 4 
states that “the functions of the Committee shall be to 
confer with and advise the Board as to matters affecting 
the special area for which it is constituted, and it shall 
meet when called by the Board”. 


Northern Areas Branch 


The Northern Settlers Re-establishment Scheme was 
initiated by the Saskatchewan Government with the 
Federal Government contributing 50 per cent of the cost, 
during the period of drought and depression in Western 
Canada. The Northern Settlers Re-establishment 
Branch, now the Northern Areas Branch, was set up as 
a part of the Department of Municipal Affairs on Sep- 
tember 1, 1935. Its purposes were to assist the new 
settlers and those on relief in Northern Saskatchewan 
to recover a self sustaining, self-respecting status. With 
this purpose in view the Branch took over from the 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare the administra- 


tion and direct relief and agricultural re-establishment 
assistance in the northern areas. The re-establishment 
assistance to settlers had already been undertaken on 
a small scale by the Department of Natural Resources 
in connection with the 1931 Land Settlement Scheme 
and by the Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare under 
the Relief Settlement Plan. With a view to expanding 
re-establishment assistance the Branch was entrusted 
with the consolidated administration of both the 1931 
Land Settlement Scheme and the Relief Settlement Plan. 

The principle underlying re-establishment assistance 
is “self-help”. Each settler is left to work out his own 
plan, which, if practical, he is expected to follow with 
the advice and help of a representative of the Board. 
The actual re-establishment of settlers was begun in 
July, 1936. The expenditures involved such items as live 
stock equipment, land breaking, feed, building materials, 
fencing materials, transportation of settlers and effects, 
sundries, drainage, surveys, brush cutting and breaking 
equipment. 

The Branch, with the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an educational campaign stressed 
mixed farming as the type of agriculture most suited to 
Northern Saskatchewan. 


The Saskatchewan Land Utilization Board 

A Land Utilization Board was appointed by the Pro- 
vineial Government of Saskatchewan in 1935 to admin- 
ister the Dominion Utilization Act. This board has the 
power to take title to tax delinquent land and to hold 
such land from cultivation. It may also prevent the 
settlement of new land deemed unsuitable for cultivation, 
and may designate areas of land submarginal for grain 
production. The Board was empowered to declare any 
land within the portions of the province which were 
designated as “areas” by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council to be unsuitable for agricultural purposes. In 
respect to land so declared the Board was specifically 
given the following powers: 


(a) to lease such land at rentals, including taxes, 
which it deemed advisable; 

(b) to receive moneys payable by lessees of such 
public lands and to spend the same for the 
betterment of the district in which the lands are 
situated and particularly for the purpose of 
investigating the means of water supply and pro- 
curing a suitable supply; 

(c) to set aside any public lands for the purpose of 
community grazing (sec. 12 authorized the Board 
to define what persons could use such land, the 
number and kind of animals each could have 
thereon, the grazing fees to be imposed, and to 
regulate in general the operations of such 
projects). 

(d) to exchange for lands within an “area” any other 
lands whether within an “area” or not. 


In addition to these powers the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council could delegate, if deemed advisable, to the 
Board all or any of the following powers: 

(a) The authority to order a compromise on any 
taxes in respect of any land in an “area”, and to 
fix the amount which would be accepted in full 
satisfaction of such taxes and the manner in and 
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the times at which the amount so determined 
was to be paid; 

(6) to order that from a specified date any rural 
municipality within an area shall be dissolved, 
and, upon dissolution, exercise all the powers 
hitherto enjoyed by the local authority, in- 
cluding the enforcement of the payment of taxes 
and the recovery of moneys owing to the 
municipality ; 

(c) to arrange for the payment of any debenture 
indebtedness of any school district within an 
“area”, or such portion of such indebtedness as 
may be agreed upon with the debenture holders, 
such payment to be made out of revenues from 
leases granted under the authority of this Act. 


Besides bestowing upon the Land Utilization Board 
the powers described above, the same Act authorized the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to “direct that any 
public lands shall be dealt with in such a manner as 
appears to be advisable for the benefit of the residents 
of the area in which the lands are situated”, to close up 
road allowances within any “area”, and “generally do 
all such acts and things as may be deemed necessary or 
advisable for carrying out the purposes of this Act”. 

The original Land Utilization Act, passed in 1934-5 
session of the Saskatchewan Legislature, has sub- 
sequently been amended during every session since, 
including the 1944 session with the exception of that 
held in 1942. The 1986 amendment added to the 
Board’s powers, the authority to extend any moneys 
appropriated to it by the legislature; hitherto it was 
restricted to spending the revenue arising out of leases 
on the land under its jurisdiction. The 1937 amend- 
ment gave the Board additional authority to “aid in 
the removal and transportation of occupants of lands 
which in the opinion of the board are unsuitable for 
agricultural purposes”’. 

The same amended Act gave two significant powers 
to local government authorities when, first, it authorized 
the reeve of any municipality or any other person acting 
with the authority of the council and subject to the 
approval of the Provincial Minister of Agriculture, to 
prohibit any farmer from undertaking operations which 
might cause injury to surrounding crops, and second, it 
authorized the council of any municipality to pass a 
by-law requiring farmers to adopt such methods of 
operation as were deemed necessary for the purpose of 
preventing soil drifting (all orders issued pursuant to 
such by-law being subject to the!approval of the 
Minister of Agriculture). 


Farm CREDIT 


Two factors have contributed to the farm credit 
situation in Canada: 


(1) Farming has particular credit needs that differ 
from the requirements of industry and trade, for 
which our financial institutions primarily have 
been developed. Farming is characterized by 
small units; individual ownership; seasonality of 
production; production fixed by life cycle of live- 
stock and weather; low returns and slow turn- 
over; slow adjustments of production; and 
fluctuating prices. In contrast there are in in- 
dustry and trade large units; corporate owner- 
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ship; possible continuous operations; quick turn- 
over; larger returns and comparatively ready 
adjustment of volume. 


(2) The rapid expansion of agriculture before and 
after World War I, especially in the Prairies, 
resulted in farmers taking on a heavy debt load 
in connection with the purchase of land, imple- 
ments, stock, and building materials. The mort- 
gage was the chief instrument of farm finance, 
and in the absence of any special flexibility of 
repayment arrangements, the large volume of 
borrowing implied heavy fixed charges which had 
to be met out of an income which was and is 
extremely variable. 


Prior to World War I, farmers found it difficult to 
get adequate credit. Repeated appeals were made for 
government assistance. Then, as prices declined in the 
Twenties, farmers found it difficult to meet their liabili- 
ties. Out of such situations arose the demand that the 
Dominion ang Provincial Governments should step in 
and (1) supply farm credit in a large volume, to meet 
existing needs and re-finance existing debt; (2) make 
credit available at lower interest rates; (3) permit 
smaller payments, by extending the term of the mortgage 
over a longer period of years. 

Although governments did not begin lending to 
agriculture on business principles until the second decade 
of this century, they have always played an important 
part in the promotion of agriculture and the extension 
of emergency financial difficulty wherever necessary. The 
development of government agricultural credit in 
Canada, that is, the organization of loaning institutions 
for the exclusive purpose of providing various types of 
credit to farmers, is comparatively recent. 

Several Provincial Governments initiated agricul- 
tural lending activities just before or during World 
War I, owing to the continued demand for more abun- 
dant funds at lower rates of interest; the need for more 
specialized credit facilities; and the pressure of economic 
circumstances and conditions. Between 1912 and 1922, 
long-term or short-term credit loaning. agencies were 
organized under provincial legislation in seven out of 
the nine Provinces of the Dominion. 

The farm mortgage lending agencies set up were 
the British Columbia Agricultural Credit Commission, 
the Ontario Agricultural Development Board, Manitoba 
Farm Loans Association and Saskatchewan Farm Loan 
Board. In Alberta the Alberta Farm Loan Act, which 
was passed in 1917, was not put into operation. Legis- 
lation providing for the formation of rural co-operative 
credit societies, to serve as source of short-term operating 
credit to farmer members, was passed in three Provinces. 
There were formed: the Manitoba Rural Credit Societies, 
the Alberta Co-operative Credit Societies, and the 
Ontario Farm Loan Associations. All of these systems 
have ceased active lending, with the exception of the 
Alberta Co-operative Credit Societies which still operate 
as members of the Alberta Rural Credit Corporation, 
created to supervise and co-ordinate their activities. 

In 1929 the Federal Government, through the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board, commenced to make long-term 
loans in six Provinces, three of which, Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, and Manitoba, ceased to make loans 
under their own schemes, In 1935, after the Canadian 
Farm Loan Act had been amended, the Provinces of 


Saskatchewan, Ontario and Prince Edward Island came 
under the provisions of the Act. The Canadian Farm 
Loan Board then operated in all nine Provinces, and 
was the sole government agency to make long-term loans 
to Canadian farmers, 

The failure of the Provincial systems was the result 
of a combination of external agricultural conditions 
and internal weaknesses. Some of the weaknesses in 
the Provincial loaning system that led to failure or 
liquidation were (a) the risks were distributed in one 
Province only: the loaning field was too lmited, and 
general crop failure in a Province made it difficult for 
successful collections by the Provincial Board; (b) ade- 
quate loaning funds, particularly in times of depression, 
were lacking, owing to the financial difficulties of Pro- 
vincial Governments during such periods; (c) a large 
number of the loans made were used to pay off prior 
mortgages, many of them already badly in arrears, 
held by private individuals and mortgage companies, 
or simply to consolidate all outstanding debt: funds used 
for these purposes were not put to productive use; (d) 
lack of proper supervision; (e) the field staff was in- 
experienced in farm loan work; (f) loans were often too 
high in relation to the farmers’ ability to repay, and 
many loans were made on subsistence farms—the 
Provinces did not have the authority to compel debt 
adjustment. 

The Canadian Farm Loan Board at present carries 
on loaning operations throughout Canada and for this 
purpcse has established a Branch Organization and 
Branch Office in each Province to handle the business 
arising in such province. 

Under the provisions of the Canadian Farm Loan 
Act, the Board is constituted as a public corporation 
and an agency of the Dominion Government. Its powers 
and duties may be stated generally to be the making of 
long term loans to farmers on the security of mortgages 
on farm lands. 

First mortgage loans may be granted for any term not 
In excess of 25 years with Davie of repayment. On 
loans made prior to April 1, 1945, the rate of interest is 
5 per cent per annum with a rate of 54 per cent on 
arrears. Loans made for a term in excess of five years 
are repayable in equal annual or semi-annual instal- 
ments of combined principal and interest on an amortized 
plan of repayment. Additional advances may be made 
for a term not in excess of six years on the security 
of second mortgage. The rate of interest on second 
mortgage loans made prior to April 1, 1945, is 6 per 
cent per annum. 

On new loans made after April 1, 1945, the rate of 
interest on first mortgages is 44 per cent per annum 
with a rate of 5 per cent in arrears; on second mortgage 
loans, the rate of interest is 5 per cent per annum on 
indebtedness, current and on arrears. The purposes for 
which loans may be granted are for farm improvements, 
including the erection of buildings, the purchase of live 
stock and equipment, farm operating expenses, purchase 
of farm lands and the refinancing of existing farm in- 
debtedness. It should be noted, however, that a second 
mortgage loan cannot. be made for the purpose of 
purchasing farm lands. 

There has been a large decrease in the number of 
applications for loans during the last few years. The 
main factors affecting the decrease in new _ business 
offered to the Board during these years were: Firstly, 


the increased ability of farmers to finance their out- 
standing short term obligations from current farm 
revenues has reduced the volume of mortgage credit 
required for the refinancing of short term accounts; 
Secondly, increased building costs and the difficulties of 
obtaining building material have served to limit build- 
ing improvements and new construction and the conse- 
quent need for mortgage credit to finance such improve- 
ments; Thirdly, the present comparatively low interest 
yield from Government bonds has made farm mortgages 
yielding 4-5 and 5 per cent, an attractive investment for 
private funds and consequently considerable local money, 
which formerly was invested in Government bonds, is 
now being loaned on farm mortgages. Moreover, due to 
lack of adequate publicity many farmers are unaware 
of the fact that mortgage credit can be obtained through 
the facilities of the Board. 

The Federal Government entered the field of farm 
credit after years of constant demand and appeal. Under 
the original organization of the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board both the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
as well as the borrowers subscribed for a small portion of 
the capital stock in the Board and the Board appointed 
Provincial Boards through which it was to function 
locally. However in 1935 the Dominion Government 
became the sole shareholder and the dual control ele- 
ment was removed by the substitution of a chief 
executive officer, appointed by the Board with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, in each Province in 
place of the Provincial Board. The original Act required 
the passing of enabling provincial legislation before lend- 
ing could be commenced but in 1935 the necessity for 
such enabling legislation was done away with. 

In the Province of Quebec prior to 1929 there was 
no Government agency for providing agricultural long- 
term credit. The Canadian Farm Loan Board estab- 
lished a branch office in Quebec in 1929 and in 1931 the 
Quebec legislature enacted legislation empowering the 
Provincial Government to contribute part of the interest 
payable by Quebec borrowers up to 14 per cent, thus 
reducing the rate of interest payable by Quebec bor- 
rowers from the Canadian Farm Loan Board from the 
rate of 64 per cent current at that time to 5 per cent. 
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In 1935, when the rate of interest on all Canadian Farm 
Loan Board mortgages had been reduced to 5 per cent, 
the Quebec legislature by further enactment empowered 
the Provincial Government to contribute up to 2 per 
cent of the interest payable by Quebec borrowers, thus 
reducing the interest payable by such borrowers to 
3 per cent. 

In addition to the credit supplied by the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board, and in order to meet the demand 
for long-term loans on easier terms of repayment and 
on a higher ratio in relation to farm values than that 
available from the Canadian Farm Loan Board and to 
facilitate refinancing indebtedness, the Province of 
Quebec has established its own farm credit scheme by 
the creation in the fall of 1936 of the Quebec Farm 
Credit Bureau which commenced operations in March, 
1937. 

To provide intermediate term credit, the Dominion 
Parliament amended the Bank Act, (August 9, 1944) 
and passed a “companion” Act, the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act, 1944 (August 9). By amendment of the 
Bank Act, the chartered banks are authorized to make 
loans to farmers for the purchase of farm machinery 
and live stock; the installation of agricultural equip- 
ment or a farm electric system; the erection of fencing 
or works for drainage; the construction, repair, altera- 
tion or extension of any building or structure on a farm; 
and any work for the improvement or development of 
a farm designated in the regulations. Security may be 
taken on agricultural implements, equipment and farm 
electric systems. Under the terms of the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act, the government guarantees the chart- 
ered banks against loss up to 10 per cent of the amount 
loaned by it under this Act. As a whole, the guarantee 
applies to an aggregate total of $250,000,009 for banks 
provided the loans comply with certain regulations: 
(1) they must be made within a period of three years 
from the commencement of the Act; (2) the maximum 
loan is $3,000; (3) the rate of interest must not exceed 
5 per cent; (4) the term is not to exceed 10 years. On 
loans in excess of $2,000, and repayable in more than 
five years, the bank may take a mortgage on the farm 
property as security. 


Part II 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. FOREWORD 


The following reference material on the conservation 
and development of agricultural resources was compiled 
under the direction of the Sub-Committee on Agriculture 
and Combined Resources. The Sub-Committee was 
requested in the case of Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
in particular, to prepare factual material describing the 
principles and methods of co-operation with provincial 
governments that have been worked out and followed. 

In view of the fact that the various activities of 
both the Dominion and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture are described in Part I of this volume and 
because it is not practical in many cases to describe 
separately such activities as relate in some measure 
to the conservation and development of Agricultural 
resources without an undue amount of duplication, 
it was decided to deal only with Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation activities in this section. Other con- 
servation and development activities are mentioned 
in Part I of this volume. 


2. THE PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ACT 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was passed by 
the Parliament of Canada in April, 1935, to provide for 
the rehabilitation of the drought and soil drifting areas 
of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

By the passing of this Act and the various activities 
that were initiated as a result, Federal aid through the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture was made avail- 
able on an extensive scale for restoring and improving 
agriculture on prairies that had been so hard hit by 
years of drought. Equally important was the fact that a 
set up or organization was provided by which all exist- 
ing agencies could and were effectively co-ordinated for 
the common purpose of overcoming the problems of 
drought. 

The Act makes no attempt to define or lay down 
policy except in a very general way, thus affording scope 
and flexibility in all activities carried on under its pro- 
visions. The Act as first passed provided for cultural 
work and water development. An amendment in 1937 
provided for land utilization and community pasture 
development. 


CoMMITTEES Unper Tue Act 


The Act provides for the appointment of one or more 
Advisory Committees as the Minister of Agriculture 
may deem necessary. In addition to the Administrative 
Committee, consisting of three members and headed by 
the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, there are at present 
two Advisory Committees. The Advisory Committee 
on Land Utilization is the principal advisory body now 
functioning under the Act. This Committee, which is 
headed by the Director of the Experimental Farms Ser- 
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vice, is made up of representatives from the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, each of the Prairie Prov- 
inces, each of the rural municipal associations in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Cana- 
dian National Railway, the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investment Association, and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. 

There is also an Advisory Committee on Water 
Development on whien there are representatives from 
the Water Administration Offices in each of the Prairie 
Provinces and the P.F.R.A. office. The Water Develop- 
ment Committee was at the outset very active but its 
function is now very largely served by the other Com- 
mittees and members of the Water Development Com- 
mittee frequently meet with the Land Utilization 
Committee. 


Main Divisions or P.F.R.A. Work 


The activities of the P.F.R.A. are generally grouped 
under the main headings of (a) cultural work, (b) land 
utilization, and (c) water development. 


(a) Cultural Work— 


The main objective in cultural work is to give tech- 
nical help and leadership in soil conservation and especi- 
ally the control of soil erosion by the use of improved 
cultural methods. The regional cultural activities of 
P.F.R.A. are carried on through the Dominion Experi- 
mental Stations located in the P.F.R.A. area and include 
the supervision and direction of district experiment sub- 
stations, reclamation of badly drifted land, regrassing, 
and providing leadership for agricultural improvement 
associations. Special cultural activities include tree 
planting, soil research, soil surveys and economic surveys. 


(b) Land Utilization— 


In land utilization work the object is mainly to 
develop community pastures on lands that have been 
found unsuitable for farming purposes owing to soil and 
climatic conditions. This activity also includes the re- 
location of settlers, from areas where community pas- 
tures are established, to other areas, including irrigation 
projects. 

To date some 72 community pastures have been com- 
pleted, mostly in Saskatchewan. These vary in size 
from 5,000 acres to 170,000 acres and comprise a total 
of nearly one and a half million acres of sub-marginal 
land. 

During the six-year period 1938-1944 more than a 
quarter million animals were handled in these pastures 
including 166,262 cattle, 60,665 horses and 27,194 sheep. 

Some 110,000 acres of go-back land have been re- 
grassed and more than a half million pounds of crested 


wheat grass were harvested and made available for 
distribution. 
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(c) Water Development— 

In water development engineering and financial 
assistance have been provided through P.F.R.A. in com- 
pleting nearly 25,000 small projects (not including the 
current year) in the three Prairie Provinces, including 
dugouts, stockwatering dams and individual irrigation 
projects. This assistance has been on a self-help basis 
where the farmers benefited make .a substantial con- 
tribution towards the cost of construction. 

The water development program also provides for 
the engineering and construction of large projects either 
for irrigation or community water supply. Existing 
irrigation projects have been given assistance, new pro- 
jects have been created, and a number of storage dams 
have been completed, while the engineering staff has de- 
voted much time to the study of projects for post war 
development. 

All irrigation projects constructed on the Prairies 
during the past 45 years or more have not been success- 
ful. Nevertheless the major projects have for the most 
part succeeded in good measure and the operation of 
these projects has contributed enormously to the agri- 
cultural production and general welfare of the regions 
served. Furthermore the undeveloped waters of the 
prairie streams and smaller run-off areas need to be 
regarded as part of our agricultural resources that need 
to be fully developed as part of any comprehensive 
rehabilitation or conservation program. 


Summary oF P.F.R.A. RESuLTs 


P.F.R.A. has now been in operation for a full decade 
and some appraisal of results is possible. The cultural 
work has benefited directly or indirectly more than 12 
million acres of farm land on the Prairie and possibly 
as much as one million acres have been affected by 
regrassing work. A by-product of this work is the 
export of some 3,000,000 pounds of seed, including 
crested wheat grass, brome and sweet clover. Tree 
planting as part of home building and providing shelter 
belts has been greatly stimulated. 

Individual or small water development work is 
directly benefiting some 25,000 farmers, not including 
the current season’s work, while thousands more are 
being benefited by community projects. These projects 
have played a major part in the agricultural contribu- 
tion of the Prairies to Canada’s war effort and their role 
is no less important in providing water for household 
use, and for cattle, hogs and poultry during peace. 

Regrassing work under the P.F.R.A. has benefited 
thousands of farmers and hundreds of ranchers, while 
the establishment of community pastures on a large 
scale is an outstanding development in prairie agri- 
culture. : 

There have been definite improvements in livestock 
in the communities served by pastures while the restor- 
ation of wild life such as waterfowl and upland game 
that has taken place in the community pastures and 
other P.F.R.A. projects should be of benefit to the 
regions served. 


3. DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY AND 
PROCEDURE IN P.F.R.A. 


The division of responsibility in P.F.R.A. as between 
the Dominion and the Provinces, as well as other 


agencies, including colleges and municipalities, has been 
determined for each activity or phase of activity 
according to existing conditions and circumstances. The 
object of the P.F.R.A. setup has been and is to encour- 
age co-operation and a willingness to work together in 
achieving a common purpose. 

Detailed statements on the division of responsibility 
are presented below for (1) Cultural Work, (2) Land 
Utilization, and (3) Water Development. 


CuLrurAL Work 


It was but natural that the Dominion Experimental 
Farms should assume the major responsibility in 
cultural aspects of P.F.R.A. because of their long 
experience in agriculture in the drought area, through 
which a specialized staff was built up in the large 
number of divisions of work embodied in the Cultural 
Section. , 

The Cultural program might be roughly divided into 
three main objectives, namely the control of soil drift- 
ing, reclamation of drifted land, and the improvement 
of production and living conditions on Prairie farms. 

Reference is here made to the Publication of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture entitled “P.F.R.A. 
A Record of Achievement” being a summary of P.F.R.A. 
work for the eight-year period ending March 31, 1943. 


Soil Drifting Control 


This work was based on experiences and experiments 
of farmers and Dominion Experimental Farms in the 
vicinity of Lethbridge as well as results of cultural 
experiments on all the Dominion Experimental Farms 
in the Prairie Provinces. However, to discover the 
applicability of these measures the Dominion Govern- . 
ment, without any formal co-operation from the Provin- 
ces, established some 50 District Experiment Substations 
on different soil types and under different climatic con- 
ditions. The success of measures such as strip farming, 
ploughless fallow, trash cover, cloddy culture, cover 
crops, and types of machinery different from those 
commonly used were thus proven. 


Agricultural Improvement Associations 


Farmers formed themselves into community organ- 
izations which were termed “Agricultural Improvement 
Associations” in order to take united action. These 
Associations or A.I.A.’s, were formed with the knowledge 
of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture and fre- 
quently with assistance from the few agricultural 
representatives. 

In emergency areas where local equipment was 
inadequate the Experimental Farms, in addition to 
supplying the customary technical advice, supplied 
newer equipment such as listers, lister shovels for culti- 
vators, etc., to assist the farmers. This too was done 
without aid from the Provinces. 


Reclamation 


Land reclamation included both demonstration and 
co-operative assistance. Many demonstration blocks of 
land were obtained from the municipalities. Soil: drift- 
ing control measures were adopted toward the establish- 


ment of permanent grass sod. This proved so highly 
successful that many municipalities asked for guidance 
and co-operation. In consequence, a large number of 
municipal reclamation projects were completed. The 
P.F.R.A. Cultural Section did the most of the work, 
municipalities providing the land and a guarantee that 
this land would be kept out of cultural agriculture and 
would be administered by the municipality for com- 
munity grazing purposes. A somewhat similar arrange- 
ment was also made with the Special Areas Board of 
the Province of Alberta, within which some 150 such 
grassing demonstrations were conducted. 


Regrassing 


Regrassing technique was worked out on the Do- 
minion Experimental Farms and District Experiment 
Substations, including species and varieties of grasses 
and clovers and dates and methods of seeding, in which 
the P.F.R.A. assumed the full costs and responsibility. 

Regrassing was further encouraged through the 
32,000 members of some 229 Agricultural Improvement 
Associations by the free distribution of certain quan- 
tities of grass seed and legume seed with the under- 
standing that this was to be bulked by the members for 
their own farms and surpluses made available to 
neighbours. 

Regrassing was done on a large scale as well as hay 
and seed harvesting by the Cultural Section for the 
Land Utilization Section on Community Pastures. This 
was entirely Dominion work. 

Grazing surveys to determine the carrying power of 
pastures and ranges, the advisability of reseeding pro- 
grams and determining the optimum carrying power 
under normal and abnormal conditions, were inaugur- 
ated and conducted on several million acres entirely by 
the Cultural Section of P.F.R.A. 


Tree Planting 


Tree planting on the Prairies is an old established 
Dominion activity centering around the two Dominion 
Forestry Nursery Stations under the Dominion Exper- 
imental Farms located at Indian Head and Sutherland, 
Sask. Under P.F.R.A. the tree planting program took 
on new aspects other than that of home shelters. 
Encouragement has been given to farmers individually 
and through the A.I.A’s to plant trees around dugouts, 
small stockwatering dams and small irrigation projects 
both for protection and the accumulation of snow for 
runoff collection. 

In addition four large Field Shelterbelt demonstra- 
tions were established involving the planting of over 
one million trees with the co-operation of the farmers, 
which are the basis of the present study of the value of 
trees in controlling soil erosion, retarding moisture 
evaporation, etc. All these tree planting programs were 


purely Dominion expenditures and undertakings. 
Roughly 17,000,000 trees have been supplied for 
P.F.R.A. work. 


Soil Surveys 


For nearly 20 years the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture through the Experimental Farms has co- 
operated closely with the Soils Departments of the 
Universities. Because of the urgency of a more com- 
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plete picture of soils classification and the determination 
of land use on the Prairies the Cultural Section of 
P.F.R.A. speeded up this work and contributed much 
more than the customary equal share of costs in staff 
and other expenses. This close co-operation, which at 
the same time allows full latitude for both the Dominion 
government and the universities to expand their work, 
has been continued on that basis on nearly 100 million 
acres. 


Economic Surveys 


The same agreement and co-operation exists between 
the Division of Agricultural Economics, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture and the three provincial 
universities. Economic surveys based on reconnaissance 
soil surveys have been undertaken throughout a con- 
siderable portion of the P.F.R.A. area to secure informa- 
tion needed in readjusting prairie agriculture so that 
farmers may secure better net incomes and greater 
security. These land use studies also provide a guide 
to those responsible for administering rehabilitation 
policies, for levying of assessments and for land 
appraisal, and other purposes. More than 25 million 
acres of land have been classified in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 


Entomological Surveys 


Although the entomological surveys in the P.F.R.A. 
area are financed through regular departmental funds 
of the Science Service, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, yet during the period of greatest severity of 
outbreaks of insect pests, P.F.R.A. funds were used on 
special work to supplement departmental activities. 


Plant Disease Surveys 


This work was done almost entirely by the Science 
Service of Dominion Department of Agriculture with 
no aid from the Provinces, universities or P.F.R.A. 


Soils Research 


The field of soils research up to the limit of personnel 
available under war conditions is co-ordinated through 
a National Soils Committee and problems are appor- 
tioned amongst the 4 laboratories in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, namely the Soils Laboratories at the three 
Universities and the Dominion Soils Laboratory at the 
Experimental Farm, Swift Current, Sask. Specific soil 
research problems are undertaken at the universities 
with Dominion assistance. 


Forage Crop Breeding and Promotional Work 


In order to face special drought conditions new and 
more drought resistant species and varieties of grasses 
and clovers were necessary. Plant breeders of the three 
universities and all the Prairie Experimental Stations 
and Laboratories have been working on this problem 
for many years and determined regional adaption of 
existing varieties. They have carefully studied many of 
the newer types of grasses recently imported. Amongst 
these was crested wheat grass introduced and proven 
under Prairie conditions simultaneously by the Forage 
Crop Laboratory at the University of Saskatchewan and 
the Dominion Forage Crop breeders at Swift Current and 
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Manyberries. In the propagation of this and other species 
of grass now so widely used, the Dominion Forage Crop 
Laboratories at the University of Saskatchewan and 
Swift Current gave leadership. 


Cereal Research 


Here again the universities and the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms and Science Services are kept in harmony 
and work unitedly as one group of workers through 
research committees. The rust resistance of wheat which 
had been established before P.F.R.A. was created has 
been a protective agent in all P.F.R.A. work, but other 
diseases were making continuous inroads into production, 
such as other wheat diseases, the various rusts of oats, 
barley and flax, root rots of cereals, wilt in flax, and the 
ever-increasing inroads of insects, including wheat stem 
sawfly, cut worm, wire worm, grasshopper, etc. Plant 
breeders, located mostly at the Dominion Rust Labora- 
tory at Winnipeg, the Experimental Farms at Brandon, 
Indian Head and Swift Current, and Plant Pathologists 
from Dominion Science Service have made enormous 
contributions toward solving these problems, hence mate- 
rially reducing the risks of production in the P.F.R.A. 


area. The scientific leadership of the Cereal and 
Botany Divisions, Ottawa, has been invaluable in this 
work. 


Dominion Entomology Research and Services 


The excellent contributions of Entomologists in the 
P.F.R.A. area are well known. Outstanding are surveys, 
assistance in organizing control measures of grass- 
hoppers, cut worms, wheat stem sawfly and warbles in 
cattle. 

The P.F.R.A. Cultural Section contributed in both 
research and services. 


Summary 


It will be seen from the above that the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, because of its organization, 
the location of its various units and specialized training 
of men, was in a position to give major leadership in 
all the sections of cultural work under the P.F.R.A. 
program. 

In the above, complete harmony existed and recogni- 
tion and evaluation of this work by the Provinces was 
attained through the Advisory Committee on Land 
Utilization, P.F.R.A. 


LAND UTILIZATION 


Community pasture development under the P.F.R.A. 
dates back to 1937 when the Act was amended to pro- 
vide for land utilization and the rehabilitation of sub- 
marginal areas on a community basis. 

The procedure and division of responsibilities . in 
respect to this work were from the outset defined by 
written agreement and this phase of P.F.R.A. is confined 
to those Provinces, namely Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
that have so far entered into agreements with the 
Dominion. In this connection Alberta has been follow- 
ing its own land utilization policy which has been in 
force for some years. 


Former P.F.R.A. Agreement with Saskatchewan 


The agreement entered into between the Dominion 
and the Province of Saskatchewan (January 5, 1938) 
and which was in effect until 1943, when it was termin- 
ated by letter from the Province, set out very clearly 
the division of responsibility between the Dominion 
government and the Province. 


Following are the main conditions set out in the 
agreement: 


1. The Province was to submit proposals for projects 
concerning community pastures, grazing reserves, and 
irrigation works to the Dominion for its approval and 
to designate in such proposals the areas which, in the 
opinion of the Province, were suitable for such projects; 
and further that the Province would, so long as the 
Dominion continued to make expenditures for these 
purposes within the area covered by the agreement, con- 
tinue from time to time to submit proposals for projects 
of its character. 


2. The Province was to submit such proposals or sub- 
missions in writing and as far as possible and practical 
these were to be accompanied with the fullest informa- 
tion respecting the ownership of the lands contained 
within the proposed areas together with particulars of 
actual settlement and such other information as would 
assist the Dominion in determining whether or not the 
proposed project was feasible. 


3. If the project was approved the Province would, 
immediately upon request of the Dominion, either lease 
to the Dominion at a nominal rental or transfer to the 
Dominion for a nominal consideration, at the option 
of the Dominion, all lands within the proposed area, 
the title of which was in the Province, and where any 
such lands were subject to lease the Province at the 
request of the Dominion agreed to terminate such leases 
and the Dominion to pay any compensation awarded 
to the claimant. 


4. The Province would, at the option of the 
Dominion, lease or transfer to the Dominion any lands 
within a project, title of which was acquired through the 
Land Utilization. Act by the Land Utilization Board, 
and further where a municipality had title to land 
required for a project that could only be handled through 
the Land Utilization Board, the Province agreed, upon 
request of the Dominion, to arrange with the muni- 
cipality to lease at a nominal rental or transfer for a 
nominal consideratidn, at the option of the Dominion, 
such lands to the Dominion. Similar arrangements 
applied in the case of lands held by the Department of 
Municipal Affairs. 


5. In the case of lands held by private persons, firms 
or corporations, the Province was to use its best 
endeavours to acquire title by exchanging for other 
crown lands elsewhere within the Province and upon 
acquiring such title the Province agreed to lease or 
transfer such lands to the Dominion. 


6. In the case of owners residing on lands required 
for a project, the Dominion was to arrange, if necessary, 
for the transfer of such owners to other lands for re- 
settlement, and where expedient these settlers were to 
be moved onto land within the area or areas of other 
projects. Where transfer to such lands was not expedient 
the Province agreed, when requested by the Dominion, 


to use its utmost endeavours to provide crown lands 
within the Province for the transfer of these settlers. 


7. Where the only amicable way to acquire title to 
any lands required was to purchase, or where a lease had 
to be terminated, the Dominion was to conduct the 
necessary negotiations. The Province was to assist in 
such negotiations and also to transfer or lease to the 
Dominion any lands acquired. 


8. The Province was to expropriate land where 
necessary and the Dominion was to pay the reasonable 
costs of such expropriation proceedings and any com- 
pensation agreed upon or legally awarded. 


9. The Province agreed to assist in carrying out the 
policies outlined and to encourage settlers within pro- 
posed projects to move outside, within the vicinity or 
elsewhere. 


10. The Dominion agreed, in the case of approved 
projects, to rehabilitate the areas through the develop- 
ment of community pastures, grazing reserves and 
irrigation projects, such development to include fencing, 
movement of buildings, regrassing, construction of roads, 
provision of water facilities, and other matters of a 
similar nature that were necessary to make operative 
the projects upon which expenditures were being made. 


11. It was provided that the Dominion would con- 
trol and provide through associations or otherwise in 
such manner as it might determine, the maintenance and 
management of the community pastures, and further 
that the Dominion would determine the areas to be 
grazed and would fix pasturage fees. 


12. In the matter of disorganization of school 
districts or where telephone companies or other municipal 
bodies were involved or the right of creditors whose 
security was based upon the right to tax the land was 
affected and there were any claims, it was the stated 
policy of Dominion and the Province, as far as possible 
and practical, to settle such claims by mutual agreement 
between the parties involved on the understanding that 
any necessary expenditures would be borne by the 
Dominion to the extent only that the Dominion might 
deem proper. 

In brief the agreement provided that the rehabilita- 
tion areas be brought under the control of the Dominion 
for the creation of community pastures, grazing areas 
and irrigation projects, and that the Province would 
make available the lands within approved areas, by 
transfer of title and by exchange of crown lands outside 
the approved area for privately owned lands within 
approved areas. 

All P.F.R.A. community pastures in Saskatchewan 
were initiated and constructed under the terms of this 
agreement. 

Termination of P.F.R.A. Agreement with Saskat- 
chewan—The procedure and arrangements worked 
satisfactorily except in the matter of land control, 
including school lands held in trust, and the Province 
advised the Dominion by letter dated February 22, 
1943, that the Government of Saskatchewan could not 
continue to operate under the agreement of January 5, 
1938, inasmuch as it could not continue to submit pro- 
posals to the Dominion when it had a full realization of 
its inability to meet the conditions of the agreement 
owing to the fact that the necessary lands were no longer 
available. 
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The Province indicated in this letter: 1. that it was 
prepared to continue making provincial crown lands 
within an approved area available to the Dominion for 
community pasture purposes. 2. That it would be in 
keeping with the letter and spirit of the School Lands 
Trust to make school lands within an approved area 
available by lease to the Dominion upon payment by 
the Dominion of the grazing lease fee of 2 cents per acre 
per annum; and 3, that it would not be possible for the 
Province of Saskatchewan in any future proposals sub- 
mitted to provide lands for exchange of privately owned 
lands. 


New P.F.R.A. Agreement with Saskatchewan under 
negotiation.—Negotiations are under way between the 
Dominion and the Province of Saskatchewan in respect 
to a revised agreement covering community pastures, 
particularly to overcome the difficulty caused by the 
fact that Saskatchewan has no further crown lands 
available for exchange purposes. 


Dominion—Manitoba Agreement on Community 
Pastures ——The Province of Manitoba and the Dominion 
entered into an agreement on September 15, 1939, in 
respect to the establishment and operation of community 
pastures in Manitoba. 

This agreement with Manitoba is similar in general 
outline to the former Saskatchewan agreement but the 
provisions with respect to land control are different. 

In the Manitoba agreement the Province agrees to 
lease lands to the Dominion at a nominal rental or 
secure and ‘assign leases, and renewals if any, to the 
Dominion for the duration of a pasture which is generally 
a period of 21 years. However, the Province does not 
agree and is not required to transfer title of such lands 
to the Dominion. 

Another difference between the two agreements is 
that Manitoba has assumed a greater degree of res- 
ponsibility than was the case in the Saskatchewan 
agreement in securing leases for lands needed in con- 
nection with approved pastures. 

The agreement sets out that if the Dominion approves 
of a proposal submitted by the Province, the Province 
will then proceed to obtain control of the necessary 
lands, as defined in the agreement, and when such 
control is obtained, the Province will lease these lands 
to the Dominion at a nominal rental. 

The Manitoba agreement sets out the following 
provisions for making land available for community 
pasture purposes. 


(a) “With respect to lands the title to which is in 
private persons, firms or corporations, the 
Province may acquire title of such lands by 
exchange of title with the owners of crown land 
elsewhere in the Province; and if the Province 
does not acquire title in this way the Province 
will take a lease of such lands from the owners 
for the period of the pasture, paying the rent 
and taxes if any, and will assign the said leases, 
and renewals if any, to the Dominion for the 
duration of the pasture. 

With respect to lands referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph the owners of which are living on such 
lands, the Province may where possible provide 
crown lands elsewhere within the Province to 
which the said owners may be satisfactorily 
transferred, the cost of resettlement to be borne 
by the Dominion. 
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(c) With respect to lands the control of which cannot 
be acquired by the Province except by lease, the 
Province or the interested municipality on behalf 
of the Province, will conduct the negotiations 
with respect to such leases and pay the cost 
thereof and where leases covering such lands 
have to be terminated the Province or said 
municipality will pay such compensation, if any, 
as may be agreed upon or as may be legally 
awarded to the claimant. 

(d) With respect to provincial lands which have 
been leased, the Province, at the request of the 
Dominion, will terminate such prior lease and, 
if such termination involves any claim for com- 
pensation, such claim shall be referred to the 
Dominion and the Dominion will pay such com- 
pensation, if any, as may be agreed upon. 

(e) With respect to lands the title to which is in a 
municipality, the Province will acquire such 
lands by lease from the municipality.” 


The Dominion agrees, when the Province has 
fulfilled its part of the agreement, to proceed to re- 
habilitate any designated and approved areas through 
the development of community pastures, such develop- 
ment to include fencing, movement of buildings, regrass- 
ing, construction of roads, provision of water facilities, 
and other matters of a similar nature which should 
naturally be carried into effect to make operative the 
projects upon which expenditures are being made. 

The Dominion controls and operates the pastures 
except that in the case of pastures of less than 10,000 
acres the Dominion may at the request of the muni- 
cipality in which the proposed pasture is situated allow 
such municipality to retain the control, maintenance 
and management of the pasture. 

The agreement sets out that the Dominion shall in 
no way be held liable for any claim resulting from the 
disorganization of school districts, or telephone com- 
panies, or other municipal bodies in the Province or from 
the rights of creditors whose security is based upon the 
right to tax the land. 


Summary on Land Utilization 


At present six community pastures are in operation 
in Manitoba including a total area of 122,460 acres 
which the Dominion controls by 21-year lease from the 
Province of Manitoba. In Saskatchewan there are 
66 P.F.R.A. community pastures in operation including 
a total area of 1,205,100 acres. The Dominion has 
received transfer of title to 922,617 acres or 76-6 per 
cent. The Saskatchewan Land Utilization Board has 
title or is definitely getting title to 150,803 acres or 12-5 
per cent, and in addition the Board holds 10-year leases 
on 113,440 acres or 9-4 per cent, while there are 18,240 
acres or 1-5 per cent of the total pasture areas which is 
not controlled. 

Land control is obviously a major factor in com- 
munity pasture development as well as in other phases 
of P.F.R.A. work, such as large irrigation development 
and some phases of cultural work, especially land 
reclamation, where it is essential to keep certain areas 
permanently in grass to prevent soil drifting spreading 
to nearby good land, 


New pasture development under P.F.R.A. is largely 
at a standstill and will remain so until a new agreement 
is reached with Saskatchewan and also an agreement 
with the Province of Alberta in respect to community 
pastures. There are extensive areas in Alberta where 
P.F.R.A. community pastures could be beneficially 
established. 


WATER DEVELOPMENT 


To obtain a clear conception of the procedure and 
division of responsibility as between the Dominion and 
the Provinces in respect to P.F.R.A. water development 
work it is essential to refer, if only briefly, to the 
beginning of this work on the Canadian Prairies and 
the passing of the Northwest Irrigation Act by the 
Parliament of Canada in 1896, which was made appli- 
cable to the Prairies. This Act with subsequent amend- 
ments provided for the control of all surface waters 
including the authorizing and licensing of all irrigation 
projects. 

The Dominion also undertook under the former 
Department of Interior extensive surveys to locate and 
survey feasible irrigation projects while hydrometric 
surveys were conducted to measure the flow of prairie 
streams and determine the amount of water available 
for irrigation and other purposes. Through this service 
the Dominion government contributed very substantially 
to irrigation development on the Prairies. 

Following the transfer of the resources to the Pro- 
vinces in 19380 the responsibility of administering the 
surface waters in each of the Provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba became a_ provincial 
responsibility and accordingly each of the Provinces 
established a separate water administration office. The 
Dominion only retained control of navigable waters and 
of these streams that were international in character 
and which came under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 

The surface waters therefore were under the separate 
control of the three Provinces when the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act was passed in 1935. This divided 
control was fully recognized at the outset as a basic 
consideration in the organization of a comprehensive 
water development program. 

It was first of all generally agreed, in so far as 
possible, that all formality should be dispensed with in 
the case of small projects and especially dugouts. At 
the same time it was recognized that in respect to the 
more elaborate types of project such as dams and 
irrigation works, where surface water is stored above 
ground level and flooding rights are involved, the laws 
respecting such projects had to be strictly adhered to. 


Organization of Engineering Services 


During the first year all P.F.R.A. water development 
work, including large and small projects, was centralized 
in the P.F.R.A. headquarters office. It was found, how- 
ever, that this centralized control was too involved and 
caused needless inconvenience to applicants in complying 
with the water administration regulations in each of the 
Provinces. In order to correct this situation the Pro- 
vinces were asked in 1936 to take over the supervision 
of the engineering staffs employed on small water 
developments. This was agreed to by each Province 
and as a result the procedure with respect to small water 
development was greatly simplified. 


The arrangements made, and which are still in 
effect, provide that the engineering staffs employed on 
small water developments receive all instructions 
through the water administration office of the Province 
in which they are located, and applications received 
from farmers and ranchers for assistance in water 
developments requiring authorization under a provincial 
water rights or resources act are forwarded to the 
provincial office concerned for attention. When a 
project is finally completed by an applicant, the 
P.F.R.A. district engineer, working under the direct 
supervision of provincial water rights office, not only 
submits a certificate on which payment of financial 
assistance provided under P.F.R.A. is recommended, 
but also certifies to the provincial office that the require- 
ments of the water rights Act of the Province have been 
complied with. This latter is in fact a condition of 
payment of any financial assistance from P.F.R.A. 

In addition to the engineering staffs working under 
the provincial offices on dams and irrigation projects 
an agricultural staff is employed in connection with 
P.F.R.A. water development work. This agricultural 
staff works directly under the P.F.R.A. Central Office 
at Regina and all applications for assistance in water 
development are referred to the agricultural staff for 
appraisal as to possible agricultural value. All applica- 
tions for assistance in connection with dugouts, which 
do not require authorization under any water rights act, 
are handled by the agricultural staff. The agricultural 
reports respecting dams and irrigation projects are 
forwarded to the Provinces concerned for attention of 
the engineers. The salaries and travelling expenses of 
the agricultural staff and engineering staff including 
those working under the Provinces are paid from 
ed eee 

The engineering staff employed on large water 
developments are supervised (direct from the P.F.R.A. 
Central Office. However, the P.F.R.A. engineering staff 
employed on large projects must of necessity keep in 
close and constant touch with each of the three pro- 
vincial water administration offices since all projects 
excepting dugouts must ‘be authorized under provincial 
law. 


Dominion—Provincial Agreements on P.F.R.A. Water 
Development 

Various agreements have been entered into between 
the Dominion and the Provinces as well as other bodies 
such as municipalities in respect to water development. 
The first document of this nature was the agreement 
between the Dominion and the Province of Saskat- 
chewan dated January 5, 1938, and which was rescinded 
in 1943 for reasons already outlined. 

While this agreement provided for the development 
of community irrigation projects it was intended and 
applied primarily to community pastures. 

It has been the policy for the Dominion to either 
assume complete financial responsibility for a project 
such as in the case of Val Marie, Eastend and Maple 
Creek, and recover at least a portion of the capital cost 
through sale of developed lands, or else enter into con- 
tractual agreement with some legally organized body 
representing the individuals benefited. Such agreements 
set out any contributions the applicant is to make and 
obligations such as undertaking to maintain and operate 
the works when completed, and comply in every respect 
to the requirements of the water rights or resources Act 
of the Province where located, 
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Former Water Development Agreement with Saskat- 
chewan 


_A new general water agreement between the Do- 
minion and the Province of Saskatchewan has been 
proposed to replace the former agreement, described 
above under Land Utilization covering both community 
pasture and irrigation projects. It has been considered 
but negotiations have not yet been completed. In the 
meantime and until a general agreement is reached any 
large water development in Saskatchewan requires an 
individual contract for each project. 


Water Development Agreements with Manitoba and 
Alberta 


A general agreement in respect to water development 
was made between the Dominion and the Province of 
Manitoba on May 22, 1942. A similar agreement was 
made between the Dominion and the Province of 
Alberta on April 30 of the following year. 

These two agreements covering large water develop- 
ments serve to establish the responsibility of the Prov- 
inces in respect to the maintenance and operation of 
projects after bemg built under P.F.R.A. A condition 
of this undertaking on the part of either Province is 
that the responsibility for maintenance and operation 
will be assumed only when construction of the project 
has been recommended by the Province in the first 
place. 

In brief these two agreements each provide the fol- 
lowing main terms: 


1. The Province may apply to the Dominion request- 
ing the construction of any large or community water 
projects. The Alberta agreement refers to the enlarge- 
ment or improvement of such projects. 


2. The Dominion may after investigation and at its 
discretion reject or approve the application. 


3. In the case of approved projects the Dominion 
undertakes to prepare plans and specifications and to 
apply for an interim licence under the provincial water 
rights or resources act. 


4. The Dominion undertakes to make the necessary 
legal surveys and to file plans in the appropriate land 
titles office. 


5. When requested by the Dominion, the Province 
will expropriate lands where needed for an approved 
project. 

6. After the necessary terms have been complied with 
by the Province, the Dominion agrees to construct the 
works according to plans approved. 


7. The Dominion undertakes to reimburse the Prov- 
ince for the cost of any necessary expropriations. 


8. The Dominion undertakes to operate without cost 
to the Province each project for a period of one year 
after being completed, when the Province is to assume 
full responsibility for maintenance and operation. 


9. When the Province assumes control the Dominion 
agrees to transfer to the Province any lands or interest 
in lands which it, the Dominion, may have acquired in 
respect to a project taken over by the Province. 


In respect to the very large irrigation projects that 
are proposed and recommended for post-war develop- 
ment, it is generally understood that these will in each 
case be covered by contractual agreement. 
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Part III 


TABLES 


Nore.—Statistics in tables 1 to 14 inclusive do not necessarily agree with agricultural expenditures as shown 
in “Comparative Statistics of Public Finance” because of a different treatment of agricultural expenditures. 
Advances and loans and trust accounts are not included. 


TABLE 1 
NET EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 


DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, COMBINED TOTALS 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


; 1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item — — == a == — 
No. Actual date of fiscal year end March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 
1934 1938 1940 1942 1943 1944 
I DerparTMEntT oF AGRICULTURE— 
A: pAdministration Ss. 457 soa oat ce tka ae hereon ere: 1,069 1 aia has 1,206 1,319 1,327 1,487 
B. Farms and Experimental Stations................. 1,686 2,480 2,356 1,880 1,641 1,718 
Co, bxtension ‘Service se.ee ee setae ees ae eee 1,026 1,425 1,594 1,646 1,671 1,723 
D. Agricultural Colleges and Schools.................. 1,080 1,387 1,394 1,358 1,162 1,291 
BS Live, Stock and? Poultry. eee a eee 3,561 4,261 5,001 5,303 5,343 Nar Pal 
BS) Dairying coon ee eepee Hate teste sector cerita oer 727 820 874 3,795 4,499 3,626 
G. Horticulture. o:5.s eee oe rain sie een tere ee aiesa eae 751 1,009 1,624 Ayal 1,534 1,482 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs................ 344 399 423 391 394 397 
ling Exhibitions. .Gbaeto ee ee ee ee ee eee 621 636 636 271 246 260 
J OthervAgriculturenacaiscictec: or erpttore aoe cline ect eee 2,765 5,794 17,586! 77,3001) 52,8411) 104,1441 
Sub-Dotall cies 55 taco eee 13,630 19,326 32,694 94,834 70,158 | 121,855 
II ExprnpiTrures IN DEPpARTMENTS— 
OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE 2. 3+ -iaeietios eee eee eee 4,759 9,498 29,731 17,975! 24,314! 34,2131 
ITISAGRICULTURE RELIDE .cciscui deine: ete ater eee 3,244 33,218 2,847 377 237 8 
Total ce rr oe co ane eerie sata arioe 21,633 62,042 65 , 272 113,186] 94,709 | 156,076 


1 Includes wartime expenditures. 
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TABLE 2 
NET EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE! 
PER DOLLAR CASH FARM INCOME 


CANADA AND PROVINCES 


Province 1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
c c e c. c c 

TING WANG ESATA Jc coer re eee ots nc ec erirdnw ae aad ee eee 1-2 0-8 122 0-7 0-6 0:7 
TREVOR NTSPOIRAT IE 3 San. Als Soe CRO CaO 5 (cl Sa OEE RON OE OU Ce 3-0 1-7 2-9 2-0 2-3 1-9 
PN erevmEST UNIS WiC Kee tetera tere sense Meret Neues uc.feotete Oaey cular, Gaetan SAE Bales d 3:3 2-6 2-9 1-8 1-5 1:4 
(ASEAN EDR AaB hil Richie ECR ONL) BHCC OR EC Oe 10:0 12-4 9-8 7-3 6-0 4-9 
COTO PTET E ea aiaag abs ch SUR ONS GET EEE cette oN TAS St eC ane oe Ca 1-6 1-0 1-0 1-9 1-5 1-5 
AY EWTHT AT OT pars cee Sle CHAE BERG Bindi Ao BOER OR OC ROn cles Oa eCanSee foeeaaraaae 1-0 0-8 0-7 0.4 0:3 0-2 
Saskeeche Walla stein ey ce ee nee Rts Meg ewe a eas 3:4 23-7 1-2 0-3 0-3 0-2 
INS SERA 3 5 Sch poe dwt maed obdae eb GO-b DOD GT TO Cn eee 1-5 0-6 0:6 0-3 0:3 0-3 
Brigisht COLUM DIS eee een or rer cer reece ares. cere dont ceusare ae 2-0 1-6 1-5 1-9 0-9 0:8 
(QEESWTAIN 5 curve or5:0:0) beet OPT LE o> EK CaP ORIOLE TOR IT 2-5 4-2 6-7 10:3 6-9 9-8 


1 Current and capital accounts combined, relief and wartime expenditures included. 


TABLE 3 
NET EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE PER FARM?! 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


CANADA AND PROVINCES 


Province 1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..................-+0002+00- 3-14 3-60 6-39 5-15 5-72 7-52 
yn ARTES ona = ON Si: a RR Sn Se 9-83 8-61 11-06 12-41 15-20 14-32 
Nowa DrunswiCkame iis rae verti suse aise cette 6-82 9-44 10-89 10:79 11-64 13-05 
GiVS PNG. sacha Sencsonse FIN on oops OOunaEED Ones 34-28 72-15 66-10 68-27 67-98 62-72 
(INES cece eo ono ae Loe Ge ne noe ora SOn Aes 11-22 12-03 12-22 29-88 30-58 32-67 
Manitoba nne crc iirar s/s tilapipler oe Posy 5-90 9-81 8-27 4-95 5-12 4-95 
Sanka tChewalk cote eee aes ie sieiasts crs «= 18-57 140-75 13-87 3-93 4-11 3-91 
INP Sac e sen Geb bet.6in. 7.0.0 C88 opera cee Momrmaiclo Cote 10-54 7-18 7-56 4-81 5-43 7°39 
British) Columbia sese triste ai te ictegsiet let ea 14-27 16-38 16-50 26-01 14-60 17-18 
CAWADAT eee ee cen) Serato sus 13-38 36-80 66-49 128-96 103 -74 187-74 


1 Relief and wartime expenditures included. 


NET EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE PER CAPITA FARM POPULATION! 


TABLE 4 


CURRENT AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES COMBINED 
CANADA AND PROVINCES 


1943 


1943 


March 31 
1944 


Province 1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BPrneetHidward:Island semen eer renee ee eee 0-74 0-86 1-52 1-23 1-37 
Nova; Scotia sce ate meieeerc a rere aee een ee 2-23 1-96 2-53 2-85 3:49 
INéw Brans wicks 7 sc.5.3 see eee ere eee eee 1-30 1-82 2-11 2-10 2°27 
Quebec sia Basic heise toe on ernie CE Ee ee 6-27 13-19 12-08 12-48 12-42 
OntaTIOg sss. ose yaeth ie ce dees ME OES ee 2-76 3-00 3-07 7:56 7:74 
Manitoba .cdn:. gees acct eon ee ae eee 1-28 2-19 1-88 1:15 1-19 
Saskatche wants ct acc orn bate eerste eet <a oe 4-55 35-47 3-61 1-06 1-11 
Albertac). 3. Sc 2st se ao ec ee ee 2-71 1-81 1-94 1-25 1-41 
British Colum bide as stan et toe eae ee 3-68 4-14 4-13 6-46 3-63 
CANAD ARR agencies Geet eee ea 3-04 8-44 15-33 29-87 24-03 
1 Relief and wartime expenditures included. 
TABLE 5 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
NET EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 
Ttem Actual date of fiscal year end — _— — _— — 
No. March 31 |} March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 
1934 1938 1940 1942 1943 
I |DepaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
ASVAdministration..n Gaede oe cee etree 193 254 264 253 245 
B. Farms and Experimental Stations................ 1,498 2,187 2,148 1,662 1,463 
C. Extension Service 
Publicihyyands txtension see nei aera 25 78 145 118 102 
D... Agricultural Colleges ‘and Sehoolss sop a2 avsraces ell «. severe cnalsrausi| aerate peaacsee'| seen eae nee een cee nee | eee | ee 
Beelive Stocksand) Poultry see serie iinneiee eae 2,813 3,405 4,000 3, 285 3,201 
ES Dairying caeencp aces Soc oor ee ee 248 349 410 397 381 
Gs Hortienlturess eo eet ee oe ce eee 432 523 1,140 1,063 1,026 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs.............. 21 51 24 24 24 
I> Exhibitionsis7ts. paca nee Conte ce eee 360 308 403 67 65 
J. Other Agriculture 
1. Cold Storage Warehouse................... 115 71 133 44 83 
2. Improvement of Cheese and Cheese Factories}..........].........- 644 1,676 1,963 
3. Apriculturall Chemistry 27-22. cesses ier ' heres ail oleate iets 101 99 95 
4. ‘Agricultural Heonomics. .,......'.......+--- 10 76 103 89 82 
5. Entomology.ceeo: aac ee ee eae 71 555 507 456 431 
6. Marketing of Agricultural Products.........].......... 305 111 25 24 
towPlant: PLOGUCtSnscuycenie se rerren arse mene certo 388 451 528 476 455 
8. Miscellaneous ss. ein sein ecto yee ior 600 43 876 57 32 
Sub-Lotal yn, cents saree nee 6,774 8,656 11,537 9,791 9,702 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 
DOMINION OF CANADA 


NET EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item Actual date of fiscal year end os — — — — = 
No. March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 
1934 1938 1940 1942 1943 1944 
I |DepaRMENT or AGRIcULTURE—Concluded 
ECAR CTR RCE Rr ancien caress ae Gl ely wy ipintn 4in + ewan obs ws 11,406 EN ee ees |e Sema eee en ee 
Prairie barn Menabilitationame ames. vera acters sics [arr = <j25m 1,857 3,235 2,407 1,650 1,707 
Prainiegh AriilyA Ssisuan COsA Ch merry emnaerr ae isces ati ticcua, clovs||(Sie) cuets.e ala aie als ws elacesesiowt 7, 767 12,270 394 2,789 
WiheatrAcres pe Reduchionmenrer cre eames syste pera Me cers |code te cacslouas fle ess) ere ¢:ecayen eyssteceye aes 30,634 25 ,628 30,788 
Wo? Dg Pane NST, 45 on oc reco Head sddeGoeenncooded dco somes oy penRaaoree 1,376 25,789 18,084 62 , 366 
Sulb= 1 otalteresye reer cee ceetis ices |(earehik esses 13, 263 12,834 71,100 45 , 756 97 ,650 
Total Department of Agriculture.................... 6,774 21,919 24,371 80,891 55,458 107,193 
Il |DeraRTMENT oF FINANCE— 
Agricultural Stabilization Fund..................... Ea ecey Paces real SE eH (eae ec, ce nace ct fac cel arama Meet 
Expenses of Comptroller of Treasurer’s Office......... BOO Meroe es sealer Mus ote, endrcegte) eatey sRemneeeas [UL Aol aB oe -o Gl Seanaseate chars 
Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act................]-......--- 495 497 178 126 115 
Wins EIXpeMcli bares et cseeen ht teruteetsratecrste cosre afar e st isis s'sts1e 00 phe 2 |/Stase. a. ce "2 eave [lave ee eases 924 14,424 26 , 928 
III |DerarTMENnT or Pustic WorKS— 
Agricultural Buildings (repairs, etc.)................ 20 133 103 101 99 88 
IV |DeparRTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
Cann t1GrallcA Chet sec he se cis wisne wie He es 1,750 1,674 1,625 1,602 1,529 Se rks} 
Canadian Government, Wlevatorai cy .cc oe sinesl. +s ells ee sc|s as oe ee sc 360 307 295 367 
@anadian Wheat DOardvACt ae acas ess seme ree seal crake | eit elorsieca «lace sya scale 20 , 340 9 GOO Pgceeccns tase atten ever ars 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission...............02.-]. esse cece SGT eae eee eee tae bce rercchacs isle allscans ate tac [ls cae a ate af ene 
ReleieA Clim nary etter tec ee tn Scores. ener etait lig-y ios0 3 AS me Repetrr rs | ieve=ay seers 5 2 | Rett emierey Nie Peas va: vaha ay svch| in ina\lerasver « ecexe 
Warsi xpencigunes tier meee rene rt oe et remote cranetster sts ligretae lavas nto o1c'|love rei wvarece eve' [[sks rae wer vias ofieieke Olae/ ose 2: 3, OOO: |cscer sisi toi 
V |Souprer SETTLEMENT OF CANADA— 
CostrolsA dministratloneese adc ts stein vase oe stele = 739 708 587 556 546 755 
Payment Los sterre lossesiaes ants cin2.si.pele ste sole im > 70 13 37 9 12 12 
IMaSCel ATCO tis eee nn aR en etre eS e | RcEa rave ete oh. | ae gtotsers we). \Patey avec austere. [la ecgueheeel stats Sclpeerneeaee 
VI |DepaRTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— 
Expenses of Wheat Advisory Commission............J......+--- 2 1 DAM | acne matte cata Mca a 
dma perialeAgricul tural bs Utea terete eters 12 eters etapa irre AG [eet cere hoes Neca toes oto ta | ep merce ere | eter eee re 
HED aNN AO ey \idaverts (Clavell, 6. eo.cr.4 oma oma do On ob. d noo clea emetic sive In eis ceo oic| mo Ormmocersien 2 3 
VII |DerarTMENT or LaBour— 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance.......... 290 1,860 743 268 TAS ice oo deterore 
War. Hixpendiguires simmer set actstars cies s eayr viele) steer ete ltalnieters aferare ine woe oorleyoie ever ecore atone 54 372 519 
Sub-Total conse cereus oeincscrec!stewvers fare wets 2,984 4,982 24,293 13,601 20,557 30,365 


ANI W Wie Seo aad ancdon Oo UamO pC LUO SUce cee 9,758 26,901 48 , 664 94,492 76,015 137, 558 
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TABLE 6 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 


CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item Actual date of fiscal year end _— —_ _ — _ — 
No. Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dee. 31 
1933 1937 1989 1941 1942 1943 
I DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
As-Administration ts. oo) creck ehrs ha ine dha sve oe erent aiare 7 13 9 8 6 7 
By Farms and'ixperimentalStations: 5 29 a... fn see) fc cae ese | ele da ccidee fine ates ou are | Malet teats | eer eee | ene 
CF Extension Service: se ee ee cee mee ee 11 10 14 15 18 13 
D. Agricultural Colleges and Schools................|.......--- 1 5 3 3 3 
ibe five stoeksandhoultrya ace ae eime eis 3 5 7 15) 10 9 
BP Dairying’ pee s.e eee has bike ae eer 4 3 4 3 us 6 
Gs Horticutttre tne... cence eee eee ee ee oer 1 1 | navies ceecall eee nen | cee 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs.............. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Be Axhibitions Smeeaac-s soe oe «fas ee ee ee 11 12 11 10 9 10 
J. Other Agriculture: 
1; Limestone-Bonaas 0.3.3.5 pec brteiiaiste SS OI ol a.o ale tee eae | Meters ee 18 10 14 28 
2. Bonus on Hay tains scale gare nena samen eal dee date Gets lsitiere eShelf eke tee ene leteree ceeeen oenece eee 7 
3¥ Field@rops 5242 ep see saa ose ene eee 6 1 10 1 “4 9 
4. Coroperatives:facaie «so ose aoe One n | cion ere nee | nena 1 1 1 |) cig Aes 
5, Miscellaneous 2 snes aeyse-ctactrcsesiae ace Sere | ono aeenet es aac ree 1 1 1 4 
TOTAL. Fee. ees cena oe aero 40 45 79 63 70 92 
1 Includes hog bonus, 
2 Includes cheese bonus. 
3 Miscellaneous receipts deducted. 3 2 2 5 4 5 
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TABLE 7 
NOVA SCOTIA 
NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


eee 
—WVW_—VKeeowesSsSsSsSBaSsSBaSsaasSSsSsSsaaaeeeeeeeeewSwT6yN6NVv_<I_0600@$@$™®$3@M0M0MMMNeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee=I=II&xo”—_ ooo 


1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item Actual date of fiscal year end Sept. 30 | Nov. 30 | Nov. 30 | Nov.30 | Nov.30 | Nov. 30 
No. 1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
I |DePaARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE— 
ApeAAMIMNIstr ation tse otc. 6 cscs scone vs ste oleae es 186 66 91 97 113 111 
B. Farms and Experimental Stations................ 8 Tal ran oe ee 1 4 1 
GAR Extension Service sco cae te Ok kusicis el os ae es 1 76 86 94. 95 110 
D. Agricultural Colleges and Schools................ 20 23 49 34 33 29 
He Live Stock-and Poultry occ vce se sos esa ete cee 6 20 16 22 26 24. 
WS Dairying ye cnc ct. Hee os cons MeO nee as Mel ac 2 1 1 3 2 6 
Ge Horticulture tc) cece io cele Rit creciais. ot Neate dscoaus 10 9 11 7 8 8 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs ............ 30 19 22 29 24 29 
Be Exhibitions ese reer. eee cos cs lone sis 10 9 9 5 6 5 
J. Other Agriculture— 
1. Limestone Assistance.............. pees 23 8 3 42 49 42 
Pe rece CMOVINGESHONUS Hes aoe cain ape eee Aan oe a lide wim, oe tis | s: ore ors SIRS Re eae 6 2 
3. Apple Maggot Control Board.............. 12 10 7 4 5 
4> cand Breaking@Assistance ss .0.< oscts dee cos |i ote.n otra efemonnt ee a One. Mees? 11 46 25 
Do Sead Grain Assistance tOmearmers 4 ces cen alo gute acrsacud| awake ett eet lek eat. BI Gal Rar fs RRA 
6. War Measures— 
a. Limestone Assistance to Farmers........]..........]......s00- 10 | cee reta ee CS cee ee 
b. Purchase of Plows and Plowing with 
TURRET I, oro och PR UH EREELED. CLR ces GI ane ce a Gul ee sem oh ete eae 
c. Greater Production Campaign..........]..........).......05. AD eee teense | ako sere se oo Lea ae 
(1 Manhketing ST avasnon tne os eee nares = Hh Sree slo wedca anes 25 32 33 32 33 
8.-Miscellaneous............00 ces cee ee cee 3) Dy, As RIS eae wie 2) 14 
Subs Lately stenedsac stews ss cbase eee 340 275 348 383 467 444 
II |DEPaRTMENT oF EpucATION— 
Rural Education Extension.................0.000005 26 15 15 13 14 14 
IIL |DEPARTMENT OF PROVINCIAL SECRETARY— 
Credit Union’ Inspection 50%.......060:escccevesccsfecscasnees 2 2 2 3 3 
IV |DEPARTMENT OF PROVINCIAL TREASURER— 
Grants to Societies and Organizations................J.......... 4 2 2 LM Settee § 
Paying Guarantee Farm Loan Account..............].......... Ly | Srciivesscomieters'| Sei Bes a | Serko tangas >| See we. oro. ates 
V |DEPARTMENT oF PuBLIc WoRKS— 
Agricultural College (Maintenance, Construction, 
HQUIPMENt). #7 tows we eater ole areal Gioia 9 9 9 9 12 11 
‘Agricultural Bldgs (Capital) ecm ccteerenes hiret oem allen seco ee 6 [lew ta aie ia es ig Rector tise Oe Pets t tec cere 
Sub-Lotalees gece cptele Mek oor oars 35 31 31 26 34 28 
SLOTAT A staase char oot hae eee eee aes 375 306 379 409 501 472 
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TABLE 8 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 


CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1937 


Oct. 31 
1937 


1939 


Oct. 31 
1939 


1941 


Oct. 31 
1941 


1942 


Oct. 31 
1942 


1943 


Oct. 31 
1943 


SS ee ee ee 


Farms and ‘Experimental Stations i .o. ci dace os | srs chan ec epeed ova. + are Wee teades | auerancrereusnehve | eee an ec oeee | 


wSEEZaB 


«I 
ao 


—_ — 
wOrRnNaArR OGM 


—___$$—$$ $$ J = fe 


Pere r sree refer eee recess 


1933 
Item Actual date of fiscal year end — 
No. Oct. 31 
1933 
I |DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE— 
AS Administrationes chem nanc oot eon ee een ee ll 
B 
Ge Extensionipervice aosmoes 6s: ce treet ae tee 35 
D. Agricultural Colleges and Schools................ 2 
He Live Stock and! Poultryz-0-- eso fo eres 21 
Bee Dairying Piece coe tasers ores haltlaa nit eet oe ae 8 
G® Horticulture ye oshnee har oe oe as oe eee 5 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs.............. 19 
Ja Hxhibitions ei shee ce noe aeietec oiet sinatra Soe eee 
J. Other Agriculture— 
1: Limestone Assistances,.....4.-- 2 02 es eicecae. 8 
2. Immigration e:6 yes she cos tote oe aioe shake Nae 6 
3. Field Husbandry (soils and crops)............ 6 
4. N-B2 Dairy Products, Commission... s-laaac5-|- «sleet ae 
5. Co-operatives 5092... arsce genes soa hak is peateene | syn ctereestel eens 
62 band (Clearing Jai s2.0 reso tae ee ere 50 
7. Drainage and Drain Tiles......... wibs foie Siayeligsif 210 SRA ETERS SHR Ol eetatetc > SERRE c SMMC te caene | Spee 
8; Miscellaneous;.\te te cece eters anes He 5 
Sub- lotelice = eee eee eee 176 
II |DEePARTMENT or LANDs AND MinEs— 
Colonization jj0e8 0 seer ae Oe eee 13 
Aid ‘to Settlersiraacc.ccsere cacti so eae eres eee eae 9 
Sub-Total soc ae ee eee 22 
Cumulative Sub-Total............... 198 
THT |AGRICUL TURAL RELIOR oe eee oe oe ae eee 31 
TOTAD ccc ote ee eee 229 


! Includes Capital Expenditure for Youth Training under the Relief Act. 
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TABLE 9 
QUEBEC 
NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item — — — — — — 
No. Actual date of fiscal year end June 30 June 30 June 30 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 
1934 1938 1940 1942 1943 1944 
I |DepaRTMENT oF AGRICULTURE— 
AW AdIManistration cs seers 55 teens oh ttc os 430 598 641 767 770 920 
B. Farms and Experimental Stations............... 101 137 101 120 86 100 
C. Extension Service........... 5, sash RRC aie ee 405 638 587 639 673 727 
D. Agricultural Colleges and Schools................ 368 552 552 563 543 609 
Heplive stocksandyloultry!a.. och ieee. en eee ae. 4384 457 584 523 565 562 
fo od BENT ANAT ATES, bey audience Rear ool PR I 207 219 207 955 2 1,3152 862? 
Gr Horticulturems ne. ters o.oo ce as eee ees 240 390 369 394 402 327 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs.............. 127 134 155 137 157 168 
POW EG XT Dito sys cers est se cite faces tte eet ete eon 48 113 69 66 52 64 
J. Other Agriculture 
J- Limestone, Subsidy. =...) 6.56 (606.050.0500 83 289 37 108 166 141 
2 CO-OPeratlves seco cokiale euscsis) olor « Dishoseys. +4 108 116 113 260 245 303 
Se HietdiCropaer se, tye Gh rns oe ets ole 172 117 214 275 358 221 
Am CreditguUnions (50%). ercce tts osc cc ene Lee e een 10 15 20 29 32 
He lcurau Settlement nce ee cemase aki s ess. [oak Motel eota es iakes askin 291 292 526 
6. Dairy Industry Commission of Quebec......].......... 43 51 44 40 55 
Tem Drain a rece ta eter cc cet tet sols cath ot ck eos 341 437 304 676 603 463 
Se NULATE DCCLO MEE ccm tee cete ac cratic tis sere (eae CR [Mets thee Leaky < SNM 416 641 36 
92 Quebee-Farm Credit: Bureau; ...)00 600500. s|eeae see ess 357 322 238 195 201 
LOS Miscellaneous see sctie thine ccs cae he ac 239 422 268 183 79 95 
SUB=LOPAISEE 25 eens. acho tne 3,255 4,996 4,567 6,656 7,094 6,391 
ES | COLONIZATION os?) Pe cyannn tte ane Sia closes eck ololiniex 1,534 5,523 5,286 3,759 3,310 3,195 
III |DeparrmMent or Municipat Arrairs TRADE AND Com- 
MERCE— 
ura lbandss priculturale. rainingeree eer oleae || eee oe 98 2, Up eeaeteren net | aes tases Reyer. | Saisie eaters 
mAiacOn Maple, Sugary INGUBLYY ahr tsk cic. oc 4 5.7 oes |e ises « Soe enn a. en 98 9 1 1 
A PrICULbUrAl GENSUS Haars ei eh ae 2.5 cecletns et Seve a RIOR ties | mettle ae 2 2 3 2 
Grantsitor xii pitionsen Womens Lette Mate eye te ae OU Hoe rt Ae [is en oh RISER Ma ge 3 
IV |DepartTMEeNT oF ProvinciaL SECRETARY— 
FAGTICULtUTAl MRC ALIT SMe eee SAO Re PROMO caer. PP pelea tate | tetatll tly aba deo ieee 84 54 55 
V |DEPARTMENT oF PuBLIC Works— 
A OUI CUL ERC RMT EM aE eit ad ic PT TTR ats cea sos [era eee 5 ot [alo tate ds 4 as ee 36 38 43 
COlOmIZAGOn meres ce retin eee ee siaer eS tithe a sie te SILAS LAE Rete me 25d 11 11 8 
SUB=LOTAD seer te ce tes eae 1,534 5,621 5,407 3,901 3,417 3,307 
MLOTAUN ae ne totte fec ree cite Hatton 4,789 10,617 9,974 10,557 10,511 9,698 


1 Includes Hog Subsidy. 
2 Includes Cheese Subsidy. 
3 Miscellaneous receipts deducted. _ 48 33 22 19 117 21 


TABLE 10 
ONTARIO 
NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item Actual date of fiscal year end — — — — — _ 
No. Oct. 31 Mar. 31 Mar. 31 Mar. 31 Mar. 31 Mar. 31 
1933 1988 1940 1942 1943 1944 
I |DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
A Administration <c.S)on40 ac. eee cro ae 40 Do 57 60 60 62 
B. Farms and Experimental Stations................ 65 124 77 73 60 54 
Co eExtensioniBervite: 2. aeaiacon baal oe ea eee ere 375 381 402 385 391 401 
D. Agricultural Colleges-‘and Schools................ 662 702 702 689 532 607 
HweLive Stoeck-and Poultty.... 1. tay oe obi © 83 61 71 1,125} 1,161! 1,284! 
BE eDairying yest nce oa ees wes oe SESE vielen aA 168 119 120 2,3122 2,666 2 2,218? 
GaaHortictltures <.6. 30celee. 6 ok RE eee ceo 28 22 34 34 28 31 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs.............. 116 126 140 137 129 116 
Tew Hixhibitions).5h. 5 cee oe os eee eee 146 120 82 67 68 69 
J. Other Agriculture: 
1. Kreight‘on Western Need Guain:. 2.3: iis. eet neg cc w sesrelicce ee recent che te ence 1 | Me 551 
2. Freight on Agricultural Lime............... 1 2 3 1 2 2 
3. Subsidy for Sugar Beets a. gegteriecs ccc geste asic ols ade e-n sree ellie ote aos evedene ell ape Okc eee | cine eae eae | eet 37 
4. Milk Control Beard. ..,teechee ao cer os eee ee 50 46 41 42 45 
5p BieldsCrops: teat ies.. oes cee saree) acuta ye 16 30 25 30 24 28 
6., Goceperatives cc... cs 2 epee seeitlorecaeid sas 45 22 22 24 20 15 
7. Northern Ontario Settlement............... 37 51 30 14 16 8 
8. ComeBorer Controls... fac ae eke 8 6 a 9 5 3 
9. Apple Maggot Control.................... be eee Oe corer. 4 eer rear en ners cmon an acco 
10. Miscellaneous: jeer cece 2 plein aie) does ss 46 35 29 27 127 192 
Sub-Totaliic 3.327. 5 apn deniers Oe 1,839 1,906 1,847 5,173 5,331 5,723 
II |DEPARTMENT oF EDUCATION— 
Grants to School Boards, etc)... amine ee aes ae 170 235 249 54 48 71 
Grants for Agricultural Training....................- 37 40 40 13 11 19 
III |DEPpaARTMENT oF LaBOUR— 
Ruraland tAgriculturaly braining erence rei teers «DB daisies seers [oir pancneiege tt cee ae | eee 
‘Parm: Labour Recruitment: sean sste cree ere reper eee | rere eerie | Scere eerie | ees ee DG 8F ios ntocerehe | es ee 
IV |DEPARTMENT oF LANDS AND Forrsts— 
Back to the Land Movement............-:-.c--ese GB!) ecsisociisce ca Slbs5 succes dame cor acl haege peneree Dae ears| e 
V |DePaRTMENT oF PuBLic WorKs— , 
Agricultural Bldgs. (repairs)...................--.-. 4 16 32 3 6 6 
Agricultural Buildings ce oe he Rater: ui 3 42 24 52 1 
VI |DeparrmMEent or ProvinciaL TREASURER— 
Agricultnral Winance AGts caancct oa asus hye score caters ae 1 UD ee cd Perea eS Allens Satitrac 
Sub-Totalishens..ct erect Pees: 285 304 364 150 117 97 
TOTAL eM euct rete cc se ome 2,124 2,210 4 ai) 5,323 5,448 5,820 


1 Includes Premiums on Swine and in 1943 also includes subsidy to farmers for clean wool. 
2 Includes subsidy on Cheddar Cheese. 


TABLE 11 
MANITOBA 
NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
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1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item Actual date of fiscal year end April 30 | April 30 | April 30 | April 30 | April 30 | April 30 
No. 1934 1938 1940 1942 1943 1944 
I |DEparRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
AM A CTOAINISELA LION Mee stemccl o-ceket voters wietretey otek OR sla iso 12 12 13 13 13 14 
B. Farms and Experimental Stations................ 4 1 1 1 be ee otc st: A 
(GA Eixtengions SEL Vi Ce umes concyateas prak on aie oe uemoicinae ik 67 68 110 130 7, 116 
1}, Agricultural Colleges and Schools........4.62.:--}en0s+..00: 14 DU aes rata ered Merete cee tee neeeneetae 
Hinelivestocksandsloultives ange ase cbe cases ot nen e.- 17 31 44 32 37 41 
Aa, UBER AUN ele rac Aner ttceeo see crt eee eno arr eee 14 14 18 16 18 20 
(COMET OTCICU DULL Ree ee ene tee net tie Wellin: cranes seats sa lta gave ue Pe a beaeetael ss punk teslansiene Gy libtetbdeMeee = ces letter at Gain d. adbas 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs............... 18 29 36 23 21 22 
SRE ol b1O11 See ee EE a ene Pe ec cues oct te vlamins con nal acne > slate tn [adttsen ema eieael oat katecte ste vila sie aleceuiene 
J. Other Agriculture 
ee Debteadiustment; boardiarems ieee ere 26 » 21 21 17 15 15 
Qe Grassunoppers Control ames ee Giyee ec 57 il 6 4 DAES BME booateoe 
SambiielduCro psec aie eneesrs ack a sfoele ae 12 10 14 19 20 21 
2. (Caos) MOG Gen. ocacnbebebon cod 70 bebe oa 0506 oUlocn coco Ur 1 tf 2 3 
Rae Vianitobasnilectrisica tions © omni seaea reeset lewis © a agi neta ere eo al ieiaa eo osuel alfatea + areas ober 1S ae eae 
Ga Miscellaneousmerm as aucaemer: «oss st enters -r- 24 16 36 22 21 28 
Subs Do tal Peewee csi cteaseme 5 ace 251 PA? 305 284 280 280 
II |Treasury— 
Grant to Manitoba Farm Loan Assoc................- 8 a [eee resets cl [ers Gee, 6 clio het (eo cere hr nied [eae ea eS 
Subs Lota eee Meee cae ean cis eras 8 Si Le pene tedet eal Mc ener ren calla tome vevcae oll & vied drei eastern & 
Cumulative: Sub-Lotaleine eae.) oe 259 220 305 284 280 280 
NMA GRIGUUT WR ATE ELE LEH Ewe per ets neitis aieee retraite) «ote vee vetasan 69 347 174 3 ile a 
LGU e n> Seber Oirpio te Sie eed noe ee TO oe 328 567 479 287 297 287 
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TABLE 12 
SASKATCHEWAN 
NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Ttem Actual date of fiscal year end April 80 | April 30 | April 30 | April 30 | April 30 | April 30 
No. 1934 1938 1940 1942 1943 1944 
I |DePARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
ASA dministrationterges te cies epee ae nee 53 22 32 25 25 23 
B. Farms and Experimental Stations............... 7 4 3 2 2 1 
@. Extension Service seeee sae eee ace ee el a eres Pst? 18 69 86 76 54 
Dp Agricultural’ Collerestand Schoolsme, ospea: cetera celine | ate ence §1 1 2 41 
iP eliverotockand:eoultryae ren aeaielee ater te 82 85 80 89 92 1412 
He Dairying estes. oa Oe a eee 37 48 48 35 36 37 
Ge. Horticulture cocci. G5 aoe aed nce web @ Why v cafe sooelzlnue pele. 6 cbameltanctealsatager a] telah eliever eRe nel cy Seen e eae | acento nie ene ae 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs.............. 1 i il 1 1 1 
[SJ xhibitions fetes, 2c Ome ok eee ace ee 22 23 26 29 30 32 
J. Other Agriculture— 
1; dband Utilization eA Cte sence atone rera st elle ene eae 4 16 19 19 19 
2.> Wield! Cropeeentes fone eae eee ee 58 61 216 22 51 19 
3: Co-operabives!O0 Ujeeem etek sie omen ae 6 12 ilgé 19 19 21 
A eDebieAdjustement mat camer remem TOE) aus acairanp oc sray ll tere 3) 28 o & cayall Rare el eee RT BS reheat Repeal cee 
bs Miscellancouseeeman cect peace etree 15 10 5 18 27 32 
Sub-LOtgliesz.25 Ce chess eee 351 288 518 346 380 384 
II |Department or NaturaAL Resources— 
Grazing OMmce sere ae eo ee ee 11 Qo]. 2 x eovelbideral| cle euerave alee htel on otetanetantemedl a geies ieee 
III |DeParTMENT oF Pusiic WorKs— 
anmners: Building iRepina ccm eter ener 1 P| ee A MIE cre iat Al han Stet Wo chads oo © 
University of Saskatchewan (Field Husbandry Build- 
1001) eee RRR en Tee ROR: SEE Md Fe PARRA PERN Adelle owt So 8 (Om ern A. Aoi wl Rees amin alin mcino cco 5 
Saskatchewan Co-operative:Creamery, Buildin yeep steieie eset cist eit ||etevanietey opera |e edie ere | eevee enero s |ene ee ee 9 
IV |DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION— 
University of Saskatchewan (Agricultural Extension).].......... 35 35 35 35 35 
V |DpparTMENT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL— ’ 
Administration of the Debt Adjustment Act..........J........5. 71 72 61 DT ||wachaeerenee 
Agricultural Land Debt, Ownershipéc Menancy surveys eee csielen | eetere aera Rae aces | cence ene ee 24 
VI |DeparTMEent or MunicipaL AFFAIRS— 
Transportation of Farm Labour sis. eme ce iad oa eee onl oor ete ieee ecient leer eee krone 22 90 
Supervision of1938 Seed (Grain A dvamces .. :.cse severe alte oie ole iererell cue ences steel llerelione ean Neches fences everett nee 1 
VII |TrReasury— 
Grain: Inquiry Sete ae ae eee ore cee eee eels eae Lh oes we cena eee ee ae toatl beet eee | er 
Sub-Total sts a ae eee 17 186 107 96 114 159 
Cumulative Sub-Total............... 368 474 625 442 494 543 
VITD | AGricunrurRar REELING meena re eee 2,210 19,463 1,319 103 (Gul be oc eee 
FROTALAVy A cca tet vara See ees Te ORG 2,578 19,937 1,944 545 570 543 


1 Money expended on Vocational Training. 
2Tncludes wool bonus. 


TABLE 13 


ALBERTA 


NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1 Includes wool bonus. 
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1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item Actual date of fiscal year end = — = a ws al 
No. March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 
1934 1938 1940 1942 1943 1944 
I |AgRicULTURE— 
AMPA CHINN Stra ilOM me to eaten el aetae ators Stl staves toe sts s 37 36 36 35 35 38 
B. Farms and Experimental Stations................ 3 20 26 21 25 10 
(GME xtensionuservaCOue sree alia: cele dees e fo tetnr = 56 70 89 80 87 90 
D. Agricultural Colleges and Schools................ 28 92 65 64 45 34 
Hetavevsovockand, Powltitymeneme meter aac oekehe ence oie: 61 83 72 78 81 209! 
Th, ID Mra bays LN Serer wots a Bi Oro Ad's Doreen omnae 20 coed 14 23 20 25 24 25 
(BL. Teton hvaulibaress & Sag a che oo Sok Bo bAmeile eee, SccedecoG- ce eel Nee egies Ol al Det eyeacO ene ol (Bac) Cb. elie ol Korey ear iceoicrcucs| 0 CaS cate, tira Oona en mere 
H. Grants to Societies, Farmers’ Clubs.............. # ala 12 10 10 9 
ee eischa loitiOMs trees sah Mette oo aa aee A erensrencet torte ais 6 6 3 2 2 1 
J. Other Agriculture— 
tem iiel dt Crops. emerge rae tes aieet arters safeties 25 52 56 54 92 107 
QeeNoriciltucalelests nt merteteetars pce mes ert 90 116 118 2 6 5 
BeeMiscellanecousays alecieseks wels ciuseatns esse .e = 3 6 20 15 28 74 
Siguerd Damm ine, piensa sc acec eeeiecrnes timeen ete 2 330 515 S17 386 435 602 
II |DeparrmypntT or TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
Co-operative Activities Supervision Act 50%.........Je.ce eee e ele e eee eee 2 3 5 U 
III |Exrcurive Councit— 
Exhibit at World Grain Congress...........++.+.05 Ar \ gee ny dl NER a teietec' eM tees wrailfe aaciae & tone acts (enelel afste fers 
IV |DerarTMENT OF PuBLic WorkKs— 
Agricultural Schools (Maintenance, Construction)... . 25 46 52 24 29 36 
Demonstration Farm, Brooks (Maintenance, Con- 
ARRITOS Rle Re ai: ROMER orca OR Serle er aera ear tee Wadd ter nas es Pee coenr oan Ce aoe acca a 11 4 
V |Department or ATroRNEY GENERAL— 
WebtwAdjustmenteNct ay anne nates iret r > 64 RO 6 moe A Ab So Gicerieeciel ic tae ote ciara etean eicinarecae 
VI |Derartment oF Municipay A¥rraIRS— 
Live Stock Encouragement Act...:............+-... pt i es Set ne PPPS ne NG ca on Sc tole reeds CeeN ID ato eeoe enor 
DebteAdjustmment, ACh vests are thie ti latyae een sc pole <r seln tees 51 51 46 46 
VII |Trrasury— 
Co-op. Credit and Supervision Acts 50%.......-..-. 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Milk Control (Milk Enquiry 1933, 1937)............ 4 4 9 3 3 3 
Grant: Alberta Poultry Producers’ Marketing Board..|.......-- [ess esses s feces ere reefers eee reefer seen nes 3 
VIII |Derpartment or Lanps anp Mines— 
Supervision of Grazing. ..... 6.0. .eeee ns ees eee en es 72 RR ee Bee eae vacy ue llepreree arts i |e als ce ceca eel aelepsa meena ee 
ARIS: ING fags Ua eC oop Here pimeetrerd oc dam. o cine etit Ceend.o- oon, gual crcucas- cig arm 1 2 2 2 2 
Grant for Destruction of Agricultural Pests......... fe. . sees eee fe rece eee ele e eee 8 i 30 
SupitlorAtiaertaree a cone een: 115 84 119 94 106 134 
CUMULATIVE SUB-TOTAL............ 445 599 636 480 541 736 
TXMeVAGRICULTURAD NELERW eae cteeais ol ertan sits sepies ee oll 594 121 1:20 |eeeree etl ee eres: 1 
TOTAL. er eee erie an arm oes 1,039 720 756 480 541 737 
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TABLE 14 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
NET PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES IN AGRICULTURE 
CURRENT AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS COMBINED 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Item Actual date of fiscal year end — —_— = a a == 
No. March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 | March 31 |} March 31 
1934 1938 1940 1942 1943 1944 
I |DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
AVA diministra tionG seyret rs ene ccc ree ence nen 34 43 45 43 42 39 
B. Farms and Experimental, Stations’. sc.sccz o.com tects liars ceuevls: sucks sillces ener os orenel all eect acta aRenets| (ae tee eae ene Pe en se |e 
@e Extension: Services areca meee nem liane 51 32 35 4] 45 46 
1D. Agricultural ‘Colleges and\Schoola)s 4 .va.sseneee sos eres ocat o.ave. ny eel | aes el pune betoici| ols. otek aaeene ret Cok ase eee] eae | a 
Heuvel stockvands boultryseenecr meen erie aiioer 41 61 60 66 62 68 
Ks {Dairying waa hee eer keene oer eer eerie 25 24 25 25 24 25 
G. thorticulturestan eee oe er eee ee eee 36 be 51 55 Sill 54 
H. Grants to Societies, and Farmers’ Clubs.......... 4 7 12 9 ff if 
Lath xhibitions: ty eae, Saeco cee erica ower 18 36 24 24 12 12 
J. Other Agriculture— 
‘i himevAssistancentss ce ee hae ee eel eer ae oe ee il 1 1 1 4 
PAM Ge be one MSMyawhirs oautocacas soullnenosuccdcisoonsosactloouaccoces 27 5 iss thee 
3. Rebates on Stumping Powder.............. at 14 14 8 6 ll 
47 Marketsabranchieee eet orn caren eine 6 6 4 6 5 4 
b.. Hield :\@ropa seaeterceisce sree eaters sree 45 40 40 39 39 41 
Gir Grasshopper @onLlolainersere renee ier 1 19 10 3 2 6 
on Wiscellan cous animes ciace ee ere eee eee 2 2 4 3 3 44 
oiled MOVE ee ores ah cairo monte o@e ae. 274 337 325 350 304 361 
IJ. |DEparRTMENT oF EpucaTIonN— 
Fairbridgé Harm Schoolayssscie ate ance ete a cc | oe Retna lec ferential eee 12 12 12 
III |DeparrmMent or Lanps— 
Administration of Land Settlement.................. Bali ivne eeceeatoiatiec cell ne ca 11 19 21 
Soldiers? Land A cteererce coca. oh eeiece earns 32 36 37 38 37 47 
Grazing A ctx. 2 eer ceo ain an eee eee 5 5 6 12 10 10 
AgriculturetActitan ce rtaee ite ose eee eae eee 49 34 41 259 |asar aghdwelle oe 
land Settlement and Development Actiaw...4.-aaet sl)» needle les 6 2 EB cir dics co.c 
IV |DEePaRTMENT or ATTORNEY-GENERAL— 
Credit; UnioneAct:50 Yo waesiiociiet: retreat ort oie cic neieices onal ae re eee 1 1 2 2 
Sub=Jotaliaowe acter net 92 75 91 Boo) 81 92 
Cumulative Sub-Total............... 366 412 416 685 385 453 
V JAGRICURTURAT SRL TOI rex peters eer teei ae merett one 7 18 18 Tl parte Alias eee 
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TABLE 15 
NET VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 1929-1944 


. Year Value Year Value 
$000 $000 
1G 2G PMP te Cotesia Scat creas ton ape tee ne neta ate Pays 942 ,649 TUS ae nh rece aire i Ra Ra ed mae Inge eco Pe A er 712,044 
TOBY a tices Sollee. OR Ae te ame Rie pee nec MA iim cit ett te rs Seaneereeoe an 762,800 TGS Speers We Ny icons ce ieee eRe eer aes anes ces 736 , 355 
OS RR re icc sath. wl 4a, Man emeOe sun Win cree ts eptings 546 , 867 TOS Ore ee che oe Sn corn ie PR CR es Feo 826,390 
OS 2 OR Ice Sc ae Rela, Meee a icintidt 494,775 LOA nee Se ae ont een, nee etc ete ageee i: 897 , 700 
1G 3 MI SOR 5, oy uc ton ene mae Poke ok gence 486 , 894 O41 Ae eeneN eS OOP ree: sete eres ett ORM el Rid ccttiae er 951,856 
TIGRE 5c dads Ga. CHE REA TMCNET Ae, eerie Cea 569 , 222 Gove Ss ae eee en ON ea Ke ON nForce urn 1,552,563 
THOR, teow ge Ack te RO leet ena Seer oat oe 597 , 062 UG V caved Rater 200 Rae Ra A chev Pen ete RIES  OURY 1,419,861 
TRIO, Job gave 6 cheno Bc. 2 CRONE Reretonen oOo ch eee Ie a ea em 680 , 930 ROVER ET we aie ken cole A Renae id Monee ait ARIS, Meade race wana wae 1,790,676 
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TABLE 16 


ANNUAL INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS, 
LIVING COSTS AND PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 
USED BY FARMERS 


CANADA 

Index numbers of | Index Numbers of | Composite Price 

Wholesale Prices of Farm Index Numbers of 

Year Canadian Farm Living Costs Commodities and 

Products 1913-1944! Services used by 
1913-1944 Farmers 

1922-1944? 
(1935-39 = 100) (1935-39 = 100) (1935-39 = 100) 

TIDUS, oo 5 wheres oto ee RONG Oe ati CP aS ERO cia Or A nner ee 89-5 TOS Gis | Ga eo aera eee 

TOU oy go Sager S ical arthkey OO Re Ne ech cp cu CRON ae cs 8 oR Ra Ciao Car ec ea ee 98-0 820 Pele USs ce haat rare 

TOT ov 0. rkadk orb podgees ks bbs. GER IEOE SLO CCAS RRS OO RIL tt se ceca oe 108-8 S653. 24s :tncceeee ree at 

TIER uc covses Sadness tc eo FUPRER REO Sette c siete E ase nO ce Sa ee cae 125-4 O83 60G MP hie ccaiscecie: 3s SoU 

TOIYE .. o-tsioc' oe & Catch Aka A CORIO Cacia tera U ER Gare Ge Te a aca 179-5 LUIS 6) Stal. Ae Se ete tsa 

TOUS sve g-aie oct tei ete a costae OG CA ARES ECeE eR Reet ac ER an ace ace ae 185-2 UH Fe ce eines c. Gore 

(OTD, «. & Sacre cathe dacua Acetate > Slbenecee 2c en are HN OL age aca SON ce 204-9 TAS OA as scx ean Mee Pete ct 

TWO PAD 5. cscs So. oo cee ease ecb ns ce a Me Ree Ser oer tar EE NERS ee ag 224-3 LTO 27 WM yee enone 

TIGR oo ove pi eae eaten tay Grn PCO On On Ce a, ORCC cesta merch ene 144-8 [39s Sigman | es ere Sescar ceee etet te 
TOP, cncncuuniny eckgtbt beSasben, RCS Ca ec se Oc OSE eS a, Oe 122-9 127-5 133-2 
TEPER oxo: o-epanes eatin BHtiRe) NEUE RHR BREE CREA a? CIT RE En CCR aa oS ace Re 113-8 127-9 128-7 
TICS x ses eXln cs eecosGicy otek acl CRM Rc EN a OTRO CE Ps ae a 123-0 125-1 132:6 
TROIS, so sasce mci aibeco- er Se aa gO NE arcs RU ce 141-1 123-6 131-8 
TO RTB So ced 0 PaStenceg, Src eth cs iE kor Cer CS RO ee rh COR a a te 139-7 120-9 129-3 
[DPQ 5 tants ee Dlgibietn cock Ohta Bicol REDE ETS Gece RRC RERORC Cart 142-6 119-5 130-1 
TS BASY, ccccch are: into och tecee eNO Rrig sees Oncol aca RRR casa ia ee RR ee 140-6 118-3 128-2 
TBD, 5 5c eek crcetpcubitaet essen Oe HE aE ES OR RRO ale ER ee ae 140:8 117-4 127-5 
HOB cso. = 0. ccesohb cucznanash cc Oster a eek eC RC ricco Ca a 114-9 113-7 116-3 
CO: | net a NOPE FON. race eee eR hut, OE ieeaine awa otra tis Dkiee aacedrae 4 78:6 103-7 100:8 
OBO ooo phones chesnrtsat co cossids GL OEE TS Ghats Cer OR RCI cit ac enum ack ose a 67:6 97-7 93-4 

TOBE ois a credncteapctcincacst0 saa eRe nb CAC HRNCI RE CCRC IC ORD 5: AERO Oe arn OE ama a 71:2 95-7 90-0 ’ 
GSA RE DO cor ces Onehe eerie ste ana, eT NTA S)n SOE ARG ai shel wae 82-4 97-8 96-0 
THO cscs acy eto seo ES ARP ac ORE SOC CHIRAC tc OIC RE TEC Tt SER a a 88-7 97-9 96-0 
TORE eas cace cry SiS cecal AROS IR DEE Ce MORES EETS SC TERS anne nacre ee 96-9 98-3 98-0 
LOS ee ee chart Cn AT es an DMS ays Ale sean ama each hn ee gDS ie ee 121-6 102-9 105-4 
13 SE ete ere PON An Me nerer iran ames motte vei ame tae a aetna 28 102°8 102-0 101-5 
(02 OM I Rete See RN eres ins Were ater rietan ay cece Madre Cy Gyackre NTE 89-8 99-5 99-1 
iL () DoE ex cen tars ccctaje ik are aap eg HE Mee hear yoke owe 93-7 108-6 105-7 
1 nee enn! ho) Uninet Re laicen repeaters cities «Sanco ances sores ie a se 99-4 114:2 114-1 
[1.) 4 2 Seen et eRe Ree etek ct as troer dan Moreveyeanisyn env or esa MMe old yee 115-2 119-7 128-0 
(1) 4 Seer ae ne em ne, Se ive vet cne/ Racatare, ermine saps es = 133-9 121-7 136-0 
[EEE coc 6 os bBtine HDD ORDNOS Oey 06-0 OM ORE AU PRON Ae eRe ERO sae CeIn 143-9 122-8 138-8 


1 The weights of this index were revised in 1938 when annual living expenditures were obtained for 1,692 families operating farms in all provinces of 
the Dominion. Food and clothing were the principal budget items, and outlay for these comprised about 51 per cent of total living expenditure. Fuel 
and light accounted for almost 7 per cent, while 16 per cent went for household equipment and supplies. Health care required about 9 per cent of the 
total, and miscellaneous items 17 per cent. 

2’This is an 11 factor index and includes prices of commodities representing the following groups: farm implements, building materials, gasoline, » 
oil and grease, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, seed and hardware, tax rates, interest rates and wage rates. 
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TABLE 17 


CASH INCOME FROM THE SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS, BY PROVINCES—1931-44 


($000) 
Province 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Princest’.dward. island saa cher socks ein Aeeoat ieee eee 4,207 2,876 3,298 4,109 3,831 
IN GVA SCO bia aooctercares Geckerie eacusiste acho enero eget eee eam te 12,696 10,281 12,635 13,179 13,861 
New Brunswick si. sccenemtians: Heke Meccan Meee een ate eee 9,040 6,616 6,949 8,777 8,851 
QuebeG vaiyiavs Serene ee art erated ee eee che oe ee 62 , 280 47 ,644 47,745 60 , 364 64,593 
OntaLiO:s sierraset ahost © cee mes ashap eae Gl Oie Sera tale neae omer een ac ee Re renee 163 ,395 123,311 129 , 374 145,551 155 ,089 
Manitoba.tcesnee sie ee seerou mle rat aoe. in een ene eee es 31,325 28 ,619 32 , 294 43 ,345 36,128 
Saskatchew a. «sscadenn toners Al eect Shae ie ee eee ee 70,631 77,645 76,621 93,471 108, 103 
Alber tabs. snchostas Bieteina Sarin clan aii ae Pir Cea iors en eee 70 , 956 68 ,790 69 , 067 95 , 281 98 , 912 
British: Columbiawee cnc ones oteren mbes urn ce cree ork ane 20,558 17,733 18,568 21,205 21 , 932 

CANADA ei iti Sonya Cette ht eras tamer: ot Cree eats 445 ,088 383 ,515 396 , 551 485 , 282 511,800 

1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Prince Edward island taanemenremitocde aor tanta eee ee eee 5,163 5,970 5 , 269 6,534 7,237 
INO WB SCOUT sree coche sceneries tare ie Ph crattce tedeade valeuenO ie evi aaa eae 14,294 17,584 17,703 13,116 17,170 
New Brunswick « sexenee ao acted oatnany alee ores ei sheet Rae 10 , 463 11,832 10 , 837 12,117 15,523 
CATT oy (cn A cia) Ree, Cation, Ata nese oc cies ca AG cc patee aera Be ue 72,104 85,508 89 , 849 101 , 493 120,681 
Ontario iciicercine mcrae eae OC Pi ora olde De ecoas aie ee 184, 805 215,988 219,021 217 ,925 233,415 
WG habarolor MeN NO aS Ghats 5 SOUTOM ME aCe nts ao aac te es No AT , 234 74,897 65 ,062 64,751 64,978 
Saskatchewan. Acct ce ctevae bite aren gn scree Mime cya heen 125 , 843 84 , 292 93 , 409 158 , 062 150 , 854 
Alber ta crac henshagrererces eerie eee oneal ans Le feackeime epee a eee 94,851 122,174 133,918 120,167 127 ,192 
British Columbiaieurasseaacesteths ane teehee tee ace eee 23 ,481 27,497 29 , 249 28,169 28 , 795 

CANADA sire era citpn sottieae Siaretsn carina 7.ne Mom ape caret autere 578, 238 645 , 742 664,317 722,334 765 , 845 

1941 1942 1943 1944 

Prince: Kdwardolslan dvr hater sense. ated see eet hoe caer 8,551 11,200 14,100 13,800 
INOVa SCOtIAL ky Rae is tees Catena potoebar eich eae ea natn a Ceo eats ie 20,063 21,600 24,900 26 , 600 
New Brunswick aster caters iemtere bievat cts serolycnres sce oe haere eee! 19,448 25 , 200 30 , 800 32,200 
Quebec's. Pai or tes ataotiee ne icisrsler oro Saar I nee eee 144,879 174,300 199, 200 216 , 900 
OnGariorey soci: Reon tee eas elven hier: pucker ehap Sete ae crete 286 , 487 355 , 900 383 , 700 410,600 
Manitoba Pisses ie sects tree taco anh eee cae ones 81,648 103 , 400 145 ,700 168 , 400 
Saskatchewanseciat sites ars cca c ear const tate S ftacee es, sete eee ene Soop raters 161,955 195 , 800 327 ,500 503 , 300 
Alber tals Seep ticle dave Gece ote orem tere each eas pete Cicer: seers mene 154,408 168, 900 220 , 700 314,100 
British: Columbiay ni Wee eer oem cio ares ie ere ev error 36 ,600 44 600 55 , 500 65, 800 

CANADA c\siaiais cacte Bete eT ne cia ae estate RE aero ee 914,039 1,402,100 | 1,751,700 


1,100,900 


CASH INCOME FROM SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS, CANADA AND PROVINCES, PER FARM 


Province 


Prince Edward Island— 


TABLE 18 


AND PER CAPITA FARM POPULATION—1931-1944 


Cash Income 
per Farm 


Cash Income 


per Province 
Capita Farm 
Population 
$ 
Quebec— 
77 LOSS: Meena ae ete coe ees ae exe 9 
53 1936 fa ree cme ROM oe erecta < 
61 LOD Ae wearer ome tercceye 
76 TOSS shea es ordre te severe ns 
72 HOB Seas acct eacenerme rate eers ace 
97 LOA QI ee rameer athe tie cel aera 
113 LOAN eae rete hein claret eras 
101 1942. 
126 NODS eee went caieta tent oace cots 
141 OA et Ria ieicrial SlakteMar ene es) 8 8 sha 
167 
219 Ontario— 
276 LOS Uy uve tei Mette ley oscse: 
270 AOR VAR a Sane, Utne & eee eee 
LOSS Se ceek are ee ose t aie: 
ROSA RF Ae Rona, See coh wiry shod 
73 BOS Dia eee a eck cae 2 ots 
60 1936. 
15 IAG tee eRe ae fA ee ee 
80 POS Sieneiertrtise ty eee Reece scot 
86 AOS OU ae ero ae aes 
90 1940. 
113 1 eT hes cle ies SME eee a 
116 DOA ae pec rnin ae cy aan auctor 
88 OAS eer nee ts ei hege cen S 
117 PO AA eee crs elec ey chicka 
140 
150 Manitoba— 
173 1931. 
185 NOG De Peee Miao =. afore de tenercier as 
LOSS tee reer cre sa oeesece sts ss 
IK BY SS S68 DIES oe a ome eee 
51 1935. 
37 (CEG soskrecen case one ceed 
40 OS (ec tires seers ae 
50 VOSSsreta. Se woe woes a te 
il LOS Oa ractri are on ai cenee estate 
61 RGAQ Ses tet cress aeehere es 
70 HOA lime nmeneen tetera aber cm erety Seki 
64 MOA Dee vectra cents arent oy ata Ne eas 
73 1943. 
94 NOAA RO reer es nade Steere eye 
119 
154 Saskatchewan— 
188 KOS Teepe ee ene oe chase co ene 
197 HOB Y Ab mr pu Rn eo Ai cot ae ee 
TOS RMACON Mehra coe aa. tae een nets 
1934. 
84 TOSS Seer scree wots ara eos 
63 [OSG Merete os chet tess hers 
62 LOS Tree mise ee te atta © 
78 LOSS eersmet cpr testers eter 
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Cash Income 


Cash Income per 
per Farm Capita Farm 
Population! 
$ $ 
450 82 
496 91 
581 106 
603 110 
673 123 
790 144 
937 171 
2 206 
1,288 235 
1,403 256 
850 208 
646 159 
683 168 
774 191 
831 206 
998 248 
1,175 293 
1,201 301 
1,204 303 
1,300 328 
1,608 407 
1,998 506 
2,154 545 
2,305 583 
578 123 
521 112 
581 126 
770 168 
633 139 
818 181 
1,295 289 
1,124 253 
1,118 254 
12 257 
1,407 326 
1,782 413 
QF 582 
2,902 672 
518 126 
564 138 
552 135 
668 164 
766 189 
884 219 
595 150 
663 170 
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TABLE 18—Continued 


CASH INCOME FROM SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS, CANADA AND PROVINCES, PER FARM 
AND PER CAPITA FARM POPULATION—1931-1944—Continued 


Cash Income Cash Income 
Province Cash Income per Province Cash Income per 
per Farm Capita Farm per Farm Capita Farm 
Population! Population! 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— British Columbia— 
1 DSO MMM Nee Ree cick cakes ke 1,128 294 1984s ac te ties ce ee 810 208 
1 GAO Reaves keene, tye Nye tensions 1,082 287 TOSSING cinceeeoee ieee Onn 837 214 
1941S Rp iecle ats, citemute ces sceueree 1,168 315 VOSG6 25 odninkic de caret caper ee 895 227 
Se Ve arty Seam. scin spony eka arrears 1,412 380 LOB Thi ick le ae ginde eee 1,047 265 
Oe B Wenaerieers aga eecttanin didi q Seatiae 2,361 636 LOSS Rees: a seis, Meee ators 1,113 280 
1 O44) oa netee re omer enone 3,629 978 1939 pahicii acetate Omer 1,071 268 
1940 a cae ete eer eee 1,093 273 
Alberta— L941 Be Sasa tees Tira 1,388 345 
1 OS Lge taf Sa ere 728 191 1942 1,691 420 
1932 2. rhe Reenter 702 183 1948 cc ccteetar ah came Re 2,105 523 
LOSS: Fee tise ieee oe cleres eis 701 181 1944. Ector tere ton en 2,495 620 
1934 ex. ab ciate ete cee see : 961 239 

LOSS ereteetot eerie estat ee 991 245 CaNnaDA— 
LOSE EC rc tecce haere Cie eee 945 237 £O31 5... dagen Meet 611 138 
LOST cherie Teas ocr ee eee 1,219 308 1982 nentcrk et Geese nee 526 119 
TOSS Rae e ae eee eine atceconss 1,338 340 OBE Ser eee icin cite toce tian 6 544 123 
OBO NSE Se Migse coer ieee cee ee 1,202 308 VOB 4A, ciiue't eae Pee ee 665 151 
O40 eee eens com a chery ety 1,274 329 LOS DPS aaisceis.aeseriateers secre en ee 700 160 
LOA oe ates eran ieee Oe 1,548 403 1936 xorcdneccpembmer moreso 791 181 
94D i Hictecdeactr meat ron mitre 1,694 441 LOST tsa. CR ee eee oe 883 203 
1943 Saree See epee preterm ees 2,213 576 VOSS Ac. dons erent eters ates 908 209 
il G44 eae, recktaas see ee eit eons 3,150 819 [939 See ssc tate oo oe eee 987 227 
1Q4O eign Geter S mateo 1,046 242 
British Columbia— LOAL Saree caw worker erd scarcer eee 1,247 289 
LOSU Rescind Seeker Sere otrs 788 205 1942 1,502 348 
LOB Zi ateestaienete so coletnen meer cove Poke 679 176 JO4B Rasa wea oe aes 1,914 443 
LOBB wail eee ee oer ys acters 710 183 1944 sed cate oa ee wR 2,391 554 

1 Including dependents. 
TABLE 19 


TOTAL IMPROVED FARM ACREAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
CENSUS YEARS 1911-1941 


(acres) 
Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 
PrincennawarG. sland aerate cermin ern REE eee 769,140 767 ,319 765 , 772 737 ,400 
INO Vai SCO arog eA aera voit acerca ce 1,257,449 992 ,467 844 , 632 812,403 
IN@we Brunswick} sovjceeee ocean cect eee eee eee one 1,444,567 1,368,023 53340), CRY 1285 430 
Quebeoarsactiins winter a eee 8,162,087 9,064,650 8,994,158 9,810,682! 
OntaniOas yo Se aS ee ee ee 13,653,216 13,169,359 13 , 272 ,986 13 ,363 ,361 
Manitoba: secatvs cere oer chon Clo ieee nie cho Cece teeieret igi 6,746,169 8,057 823 8,521,930 9,829,174 
Saskatchewathc)tisz.smmertmacie ee eee ener aor ee etna 11,871,907 25,037,401 33,548,988 35,577,020 | 
Albbertaide sett hcc2 LSasas satacaaranine or, hee act SCR ERR CAUSE Ro ete 4,351,698 2 11,768,042? 17,748,518 20, 125,220 
‘British. Columbian escape crest eer tee eee 477 ,590 544, 464 704,956 893 , 085 
(CAIN AIDIAS cicie sere oteReratus cei nese et ES ot RS a eT eR 48 , 733 , 823 70,769,548 85 , 732,172 92,384,076 


1 Preliminary estimate, Quebec 1941. 
2 Includes Improved Acreage of Indian Reserves. 


TABLE 20 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FARMS, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
CENSUS YEARS 1911-1941 
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(acres) 
Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 
[Sidinvers ‘Leigh nas LIS Enna Ue tes cen hoo he eel ees ca roche Srdetene cicno tanmeeeecnres 85-2 88:8 92-6 95-6 
Nien Soaiaitic... Cfo RNP ees ot Rte rteaenc eerie coceat oe cn” emer cue Crear erecer acer 100-2 99-6 109-1 115-7 
iNiexsy TBinraieinateics « eee SON geste ie ele ttle catia nthe coms Gi Sane P a Aer arencec orca oronpeniorcs 120-2 116-5 122-0 124-3 
ee aN see ee gene i sin a a RS eke 104-3 125-4 127-3 124-01 
Cy FEET COMMER PM Ae PO ores moe erin eta Brame ings md Satie ops ae 104-5 114-3 118-9 125-6 
IM LPeIPON GFE Ss. ws pieces bok A OGIO Cee MOD See Onn aoe Tl hes, SOMES RT One near 279-3 274-5 279-2 291-1 
Shel oon Healy a o 4) diclo G1 0-6 oN COLI OS eee ome Ee MCU tcaI Nc ene eyo caer 295-7 368-5 407-9 432-3 
ANIVSYSTRION oy oon Bd a SUA OG eS OE eC eer ae 286-7 2 300512 400-1 433-9 
[eaekiielin Coltri 6 wc Share dee cee oe Citetoneia a Che Otero amaretto emcee 149-8 130-2 135-8 152-8 
(PlRTIATIWN 5 cen eee ony ee Git CPUS EN APO Cla Ren Cun QNPic sen Pe oe ncaa sic Rca Re urmrae 159-7 198-1 223-9 238-4 
1 Preliminary Estimate. 
2 Includes Improved Acreage of Indian Reserves. 
TABLE 21 
AVERAGE IMPROVED ACREAGE PER FARM, CANADA AND PROVINCES 
CENSUS YEARS 1911-1941 
(acres) 
Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Pofiaee Whee: WEIN, 64,0000 ncecareaananadouecogotoccmene coos foe 54-5 56-0 59-5 60-3 
iowa, Seats co ochre Sie. 8 In Chir esti Bena IRIE = eS ea ICAO OC Re eae eee 24-0 20-9 21-4 24-6 
Wier TRERETIERHIG) ee «4.5 oda eooen oes Hei ue 0 sSlartan cio ocean ajo Cac cae 38:3 37-3 39-1 38-7 
ee ey he Rae Pep oa ene Mae He A ees 54-5 65-9 66-2 63-41 
(OVD ae o-o-0 c. 6 ROG OE UR Baty BOIS TEDL AGIERE OR OTONS | DNC RENCS OD ic CRO or eae aCe CE CeO 64-4 66-5 69-1 75-0 
IW RETA Eks 5 6 o ooo etc old oto. tue oo SRENSIOTe te oir ir RE Ran erase ioe aE 154-6 ILS} 157-2 169-4 
(payed iret NORSPDNIT) «eles of uous RIE ug Cn le Nah learn Cueteche MeO euro oct 125-0 209-6 245-8 256-5 
EUS ioe ey Go ck co NO. t EARS EOENED TIED REE PCH ADP Dae CCRC A aC Te 71-9 141-9? 182-2 201-8 
SESH @oluimbiameen termes ne ects cree ee takes n Giese vcuns sere ae 28-2 24-8 27-0 33°8 
CURSE LSBY Ne Soa 6 ec ch Nee OR EAL EV 1 ONES Fe LOC acy Ca oa 71-4 99-5 117-7 126-1 


1 Preliminary estimate. ; 
2 Includes Improved Acreage of Indian Reserves. 
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TABLE 22 


NUMBERS OF PERSONS GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE 
CANADA AND PROVINCES, CENSUS YEARS, 1911-1941 


7363 


Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 

PrincesHidward Island. +k erch crores anton ee ee eee he ere ee Cre 19,714 18,516 18,353 16 ,661 
IN OV SCObAY Eaaacutiapie corr Nt ep cketaia anno ee once IEE ee eee 47,713 49 244 44,033 37,5738 
ING WRB UNS WICK? steeenicre seis cals theron oe esa ern eee eae ee 45,741 46 , 982 46 ,340 41,782 
QUOC. eS cis tnet tent aah Sh Rat ioe ER Te ree eels ee ee 204 ,616 221,036 230 , 547 255 ,083 
COTE persia Sictecrnrsee RON Ce A tener gicRe Re ope Ce ACT IME St toe RSE ORE cen Ra Sc 307 ,037 295,071 305 ,287 270 , 267 
HWY ET aliceto) 6): Renee Pe Oe GRA OR 8 INE en de thd SS Bund OH OOS AS 69 , 936 86 , 904 93 ,429 92,279 
Saskatchewatl< 35. us.com con se acer > ae Fee ee 133 ,008 174,477 204 ,472 187 ,416 
Pos) a: eee BPN ene eid Pcs Be ee Ale Me ES a ab Ss ale dos eu 80,528 114,193 145,746 141 ,201 
British’ Columbia 32s ease 2.5 everett ees ee Ree So, eee ae 24 ,442 35,121 43 ,638 41,554 

COANADIAs estore et prakela a iE eco ene eto en ae eee 932 ,735 1,041 ,544 1,131,845 1,088 ,816 

TABLE 23 
IMPROVED ACREAGE PER PERSON GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE 
CANADA AND PROVINCES, CENSUS YEARS, 1911-1941 
(acres) 
Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 

Prince: Bdward Island 2.259.4,400 Ce eu Cee ere Ce eee 39-0 41-4 41-7 44.3 
IN OVE: SCOUIS Fe face cetera suture, 5a coe taray ane GEER cds Cena eRe ee 26-4 20-2 19-2 21-6 
Wew, Brunswick se ats Yack a xtc tetas rs, oer on Rn ta ae a Peer a 31-6 29-1 28-7 29-6 
CRE oot Oeecn et ae eee ee RO te enn CAO UN se a sa Tee eA ath eRe 39-9 41-0 39-0 38-5 
Ontario. cs: Ges ee ene ee ne TE eer ere ae Oe enor 44-5 44-6 43-5 49-4 
Manitoba roy Soot Se Oar ee ee ere 5 ee eee yc ee eee ee 96-5 92-7 91-2 106-5 
Saskatchewan xe eth sees topo iicks ROR eer =) cre he eee een eee 89-3 1438-5 164-1 189-8 
724 16(:) 4 nee Sane Cine seen SS OE Seb eee A eGR Ae eae oo we 54-0 103-1 121-8 142-5 
British Columbia's cocraiee occ oe ae tea eae ee ne 19-5 15-5 16-2 21-5 

CANADA silk Stee timing tne ater te Cosas PU IT eT henna OE RC ee ae ee ee 52-2 67-9 75:7 85-2 
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